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TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 


WILLIAM  CONYNGHAM  PLtJNKET. 


An  placing  at  the  head  of  these  sheets,  a 
name,  to  which  the  respect  and  the  admi-^ 
ration  of  the  Public  have  attached  so  much 
celebrity ;  and  in  avowing,  at  the  same  time, 
that  I  have  selected  the  name  of  a  Friend^ 
with  whom  I  have  been  united,  almost 
from  childhood,  in  the  closest  habits  of  in- 
timacy ;  I  am  aware,  that  I  subject  myself 
to  the  imputation  of  acting  as  much  from  a 
motive  of  pride,  as  from  a  sentiment  of  af- 
fection. I  admit  the  imputation  to  be  well- 
founded*  To  enjoy  the  happiness  of  such  a 
Friend,  and  not  to  exult  in  the  possession, 
would  be  not  to  deserve  it.  It  is  a  pride, 
which,  I  trust,  may  be  indulged  in  without 
blame :  and  the  distinction  of  having  been 
associated  with  a  character,  so  transcend- 
ently  eminent  for  private  worth,  for  public 
^rtue,  and  for  intellectual  endowments,  I 
shall  always  regard  as  one  of  the  most  hp» 
nourable  circumstances  of  itty  life* 
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But,  independently  of  these  considera^ 
tions,  the  very  nature  of  my  subject  supphes. 

a  reasoi>  for  the  choice  which  I  have  made^ 

•  ...'■•  ''  '  ■ .  •■  f 

For  I  know  not,  in  truth,  to  whom  I  could, 
with  greater  propriety,  inscribe  a  work, 
whose  chief  end  is  to  expose  false  reasoning 
and  to  maintain  true  religion,  than  to  onei, 
in  whom  the  powerei  of  just  reasoning  are  so 
conspicuously  displayed,  and  by  whom  th© 
great  principles  of  religion  are  so  sincerely 
yevereficed. 

With  these  views,  I  trust,  that  I  shall 
stand  excused  by  you,  my  dear  Sir,  in  hav* 
ing,  without  your  knowledge,  thus  availed 
myself  of  the  credit  of  your  name.  The  fol-» 
lowing  treatise,  in  whic^  so  many  additions 
have  been  made  to  »  former  publication,  as 
In  some  measure  to  entitle  it  to  the  appella* 
^on  of  a  new  work,  T  submit  to  your  judg- 
tnents  well  satisfied,  that  if  it  meet  your 
approbation,  it  will  not  fi<id  an  unfavourable 
f  eception  from  the  public. 
1  aa.,  my  dear  Sir, 

With  the  truest  attachment; 
Youp  affectionate  Friencl  and  Servant, 

THE  AUTHOa. 
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PREFATORY  ADDRESS. 

TO   THE 

STUDENTS  IN  DIVINITY 

IN   THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBLIN. 


X  HE  following  Discourses^  originally  composed 
with  a  view  to  your  instruction,  are  now  with 
the  same  design  submitted  to  your  more  deli- 
berate examination. 

In  these  latter  days,  Christianity  seems  des- 
tined to  undergo  a  fiercer  trial,  than  it  has  for 
many  centuries  experienced.  Its  defenders  are 
called  upon,  not  merely  to  resist  the  avowed  in- 
vader, who  assails  the  citadel  from  without,  but 
the  concealed  and  treacherous  foe,  who  under- 
mines the  works,  or  tampers  with  the  garrison 
within.  The  temporising  Christian,  who,  under 
the  mask  of  liberality,    surrenders  the  funda- 


XIV 

mental  doctrines  of  his  creed ;  and  the  imposing 
Rationalist^  who,  by  the  illusions  of  a  factitious 
resemblance^  endeavours  to  substitute  philosophy 
for  the  gospel;  are  enemies  even  more  to  be 
di*eaded,  than  the  declared  and  systematic  Deist. 
The  open  attacks  of  the  one,  directed  against  the 

4 

Evidences  of  Christianity,  have  but  served  to 
•  strengthen  the  great  outworks  of  our  faith,  by 
calHng  to  its  aid  the  united  powers  of  its  adhe- 
rents: whilst  the  machinations  of  the  others,  se- 
cretly employed  against  the  Doctrines  of  our 
religion,  threaten,  by  eluding  the  vigilance,  and 
lulling  the  suspicions,  of  its  friends,  to  subvert 
through  fraud,  what  had  been  found  impregnable 
by  force.  To  aid  these  machinations,  a  modern 
and  depraved  philosophy  hath  sent  abroad  its 
pernicious  sophistries,  infecting  the  sources  of 
morality,  and  enervating  the  powers  of  manly 
thought;  and  the  better  to  effect  these  purposes, 
clad  in  those  engaging  colours,  which  are  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  captivate  the  imaginations  of 
young  and  ardent  minds.  Against  arts  and  ene- 
mies, such  as  these,  the  most  strenuous  exertions 
of  all  who  value  the  religion  of  Christ,  are  at  this 
moment  imperiously  demanded. 
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I  In  vrhai  manner  to  prepare  for  thiii  coh6ief, 
We  are^ informed  on  high  authority.  We  are  to 
take  unto  us  the  whole  armour  of  God-^havitig 
on  the  hreast'plate  qf  righteousness;  and  our 
feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  Gospel  of 
peace:  above  all,  taking  the  shield  qf  faith, 
wherewith  we  shall  he  able  to  quench  all  the 
fiery  darts  of  the  wicJted  t  and  taking  the  hel- 
met of  salvation^  and  the  sword  of  the  spirit^ 
iJOhich  is  THE  WORD  OF  GOD.  These  are  thfe 
arms,  which  are  to  ensure  us  victory  in  the  coii^ 
tfest: — and  without  these  arms,  we  neither  can^ 
not  ought  to  stand.  A  conspiracy  the  most  deefp 
and  deadly  has  beeif  formed  against  Christianity^ 
The  Powers  of  darkness  have  combined  their 
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mightiest  efforts.  If  then  the  sentinels  of  the 
Grospel  sleep  upon  their  posts,  if  they  do  not  iiif 
stantly  rouse  to  its  defence^  they  are  guilty  of 
the  blackest  treason  to  their  heavenly  idasteh 
There  is  no  room  for  truce  or.  accoii|modati<^ 
The  Captain  of  our  salvation  has  declared,  that 
Ae  that  ^s  not  with  him  is  against  him*  The 
force  of  this  declaration  is  at  this  day  peculiarly 
manifeit*    It  \»  now  become  iieoesss^>  that  • 
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Jbroad  and  distinct  line  should  be  xlrawn^  between 
those  who  truly  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
Revelation^  and  those  who,  whilst  they  wear  the 
semblance  of  Christians,  but  lend  the  more  efiec- 
tual  support  to  the  enemies  of  Christianity, 

These  reflexions,  though  befitting  all  who  pro-^ 
fess  the  religion  of  Christ,  press  peculiarly  on 
those,  who  are  desthied  to  teach  and  to  enforce 
his  word.  To  you,  my  young  friends,  who  look 
forward  to  the  clerical  office,  they  are  impor- 
tant beyond  description:  and,  if  allowed  their 
due  weight  upon  your  minds,  they  cannot  fail  to 
stimulate  to  the  most  zealous  and  effectual  exer- 
tions in  your  pursuit  of  sacred  knowledge.  Al- 
ready, indeed,  has  a  more  enlivened  spirit  of 
religious  inquiry  been  manifested  amongst  you. 
To  promote  that  spirit,  and  to  supply  some  addi- 
tional security  against  the  prevailing  delusions  of 
the  day,  these  Discourses,  on  the  doctrines  of 
Atonement  and  Sacrifice, — doctrines  against 
which,  above  all  others,  the  Deist,  and  the  Ra- 
tionalising Christian,  direct  their  attacks, — ^were 
originally  delivered,  and  are  now  published. 


".  *-    " 

'*  ' 

The  desire  expr^s^  for  ^heir  publication^  hy 
^heexisting  diviaity  classes^  had  been  long  since 
complied  with^  but  for  the  addition  of  certain 
arduous  Academic  duties  to  the  ordinary  engage^ 
ments  of  the  Author*s  Collegiate  situation.  To 
thos^^  who  are  so  well  acquainted  with  the  labo- 
rious employment,  which  those  duties  and  en- 
gagejOf^ents  necessarily  impose,  no  apology  can 
be  requisite  on  the  ground  of  delay.  More  than 
twelve  months  have  elapsed,  since  the  greater 
part  of  diese  sheets  were  comnlitted  to  the  press; 
and  the  prosecution  of  the  subject,  has  been  v^n* 
avoidably  suspended  during  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  intervening  period. 

.The  Jbmty  in  which  the  work  is  now  present- 
ed, seems  more  to  require  explanation.  The 
first  design  extended  only,  to  the  publication  of 
the  two  discourses,  with  a  few  occasional  and  sup- 
plementary remarks :  and  on  this  plan,  the  ser- 
mons were  sent  to  press..  But  on  farther  con- 
sideration, it  appeared  advisable  to  enter  into  a 
more  accurate,  and  extensive,  examination  of  the 
subject:  ev^n  though  a  short  text  should  thereby 
be  contrasted  with  a  disproportionate  bo^y^  of 
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Notes.  The  great  vice  of  the  (Resent  day,  li  ^ 
presumptuous  precipitniiGy  of  judgment:  and 
there  is  nothing,  irom  which  the  cause  of  CbrifK 
tianity,  as  well  as  of  general  knowledge,  has 
suffered  more  severely,  than  from  that  impatience 
of  investigation,  and  that  confidence  of  decision 
upon  hasty  and  partial  views,  which  mark  the 
literary  character  of  an  age,  undeservedly  extolled 
for  its  improvements  in  reasoning  and  philosophy.. 
A  &lse  taste  in  morals,  is  naturally  connected 
tfith  a  false  taste  in  literature:  and  the  period  of 
Vieieus  dissipation,  is  not  likdy  to  prove  the  ert 
of  cBspassionate,  and  careful,  enquiry.  There  is, 
however,  no  short  way  to  truth.  The  nature  of 
things  will  not  accommodate  itself,  to  the  lazi* 
ness,  the  interests,  or  the  vices  of  men.  llie 
paths,  which  lead  to  knowledge,  are  unalterably 
fixed;  and  can  be  traced,  only  by  alowi^  and  can* 
tious  steps. 

From  these  considerations,  it  was  judged  ex** 
pedient  to  reduce  the  subject  of  these  discourses^ 
and  the  crude  and  superficial  reasonings  which 
have  of  late  been  exercised  upon  it,  to  a  stricter 
and  more  minute  tost  of  enqiury.r    For  this  pur« 


pofMe^  the  present  plan  has  been  adopted  as  the  best 
suited  to  that  exactness  of  critical  inyestigatiqn 
which  is  due  to  the  importance  of  the  subject: 
and  as  the  most  fitly  calculated^  to  direct  the 
thoughts  of  the  student,  tp  the  most  useful  to- 
pics of  enquiry,  and  the  most  profitable  source^ 
of  information.  Such  a  plan,  I  have  little  doubt, 
will  be  favourably  received  by  those,  whose 
minds^  trained  in  the  habits  of  close  d^uction, 
and  exercised  in  the  researches  of  accurate  sci- 
ence, cannot  but  be  readily  disposed  to  acce|)t, 
in  the  place  of  general  assertion  and  plausible  Re- 
clamation, a  careful  review  of  facts,  and  a  cautioiif 
«amiaationofBcript«r«. 

One  circumstance,  which  is  of  no  mean  valuf , 
in  the  method  here  pursued^  is,  that  it  enable^ 
us,  without  interrupting  the  thread  of  enquiry, 
to  canvass  and  appreciate  the  pretensions  of  cer- 
tain modem  writers,  whose  high  tone  of  self^ 
admiration^  and  loud  vauntings  of  superior  know* 
ledge,  have  been  but  too  successful  in  obtaining 
for  them  a  partial,  and  temporary,  ascendancy 
in  public  opinion ;  and  who  have  employed  the 

influence  derived  from  that  aseendancy,  to  weaken 
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the  truths  of  Christianity^  and  to  sap  the  dearest 
interests  of  man.     I  trusty  that  you^  my  young 
readers^  will  see  enough  in  the  Illustrations  and 
Explanatory  Dissertations  accompanying  these 
Discourses^   to  convince  you,  of  the  emptiness 
of  their  claims  to  that  superiority,    which,  did 
they  possess  it,  would  be  applied  to  purposes  so 
injurious.     You   will,    probably,    see   sufficient 
reason  to  pronounce,   that  their  pretensions  to 
philosophic  distinction,   and  their  claims  to  cri- 
,tical  pre-eminence,  stand  on  no  better  grounds, 
than  their  assumption  of  the  exclusive  profession 
of  a  pure  Christianity.     The  confident  and  over- 
bearing language  of  such  men,    you  will    then 
regard  as  you  ought:    and  from  the  review  of 
their  reasonings,  and  the  detail  of  their  religious 
opinions,  you  will  naturally  be  led  to  feel  the 
full  value  of  the  duly  regulated  discipline  of  the 
youthful  understanding,  in  those  severer  exercises 
of  scientific  study,  which  give  vigour  to  the  in- 
tellect, and  steadiness  to  the  judgment ;  and  the 
still  greater  value,  of  that  early  reverence  for  the 
mysterious  sublimities  of  religion,  which  teaches 
the  humility  becoming   man's  highest  powers, 
when  directed  to  the  yet  higher  things  of  God, — 
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The  half  learning  of  modern  times^  has  been 
the  fruitful  parent^  of  multiplied  evils:  and  it  is 
not  without  good  cause^  that  the  innovating 
theorist  of  the  present  day^  makes  it  his  first 
object  to  abridge  the  work  of  edudation^  and 
under  the  pretence  of  introducing  a  system  of 
more  immediate  practical  utility,  to  exclude  that 
wholesome  discipline^  and  regular  institution, 
which  are  essential  to  conduct  the  faculties  of 
the  young  mind^  to  sound  and  manly  strength. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  prefatory  address,  with? 
out  indulging  in  the  gratifying  reflexion,  that, 
whilst  the  deceptions  of  wit,  and  the  fascinations 
of  eloquence,  combined  with  a  wily  sophistry, 
and  an  imposing  confidence,  have  but  too  fre- 
quently produced  their  pernicious  effects,  to  the 
detriment  of  a  true  Christian  faith,  on  the  minds 
of  the  inexperienced,  and  unreflecting;  these  au- 
dacious  attempts  have  seldom  found,  in  this  place, 
any  other  reception,  than  that  of  contempt  and 
aversion: — and  witli  true  pleasure  I  feel  myself 
justified  in  pronouncing  with  confidence,  that,  so 
long  as  the  Students  of  this  Seminary,  intended 
for  the  ofiice  of  the  ministry,  continue  to  evince 
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the  same  serious  attention  to  religious  subject!^ 
which  has  of  late  years  so  honourably  distinguish- 
ed numbers  of  yolir  body,  and  so  profitably  re- 
warded the  zealous  labours  of  your  instructors  in 
sacred  literature,  Christianity  will  have  little  to 
fear  in  this  land  from  such  attempts. 

That  you  may  gloriously  persevere,  in  these 
laudable  efforts  to  attain  the  most  useful  of  all 
learning,  and  in  the  conscientious  endeavour  to 
qualify  yourselves  for  the  due  discharge  of  the 
most  momentous  of  all  duties :  that  so  the  work  of 
God  may  not  suffer  in  your  hands ;  but  that  be- 
ing  judged  fit  dispensers  of  that  wisdom  which  is 
Jrom  above,  you  may  hereafter  be  enabled  to 
turn  many  to  righteousness,  and  finally  to  ob- 
tain the  recompence  of  the  good  and  faithful 
servants  of  Christ,  is  the  ardent  wish  and  prayer, 
©f  your  very  sincere  friend, 

THE  AUTHOR. 

April  22^  1801. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO  THE 


SECOND  EDlTICafe 


It  is  now  nearly  seven  years^  since  applim 
cation  was  made  to  the  Author^  by  hist 
Bookseller^  for  a  new  Edition  of  the  Dis- 
courses ON  THE  Scriptural  Doctrines  op 
Atonement  and  Sacrifice.     It  being  Ms 

• 

intention  to  introduce  into  the  work^  con^ 
siderable  alterations  in  point  of  form,  and 
considerable  additions  in  point  of  matter; 
he  deferred  complying  with  the  BoohseU 
ler^s  desire^  *  until  he  should  be  able  to  ac^ 
complish  this  intention.  The  same  prevent 
tive  causes^    to   which  in  the  prefatory 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  STUDENTS  he  hod  OCCOMOn 

formerly  to  advert^  again  operated  to  pro^ 
duce  delay ;  and  have  occamoned  this  late 
appearance  of  the  promised  publication. 
The  work  J  which  now  issues  from  the  press^^ 
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was^  he  is  almost  ashamed  to  avow^  com^ 
mitted  to  it  in  the  Jane  of  1807 — It  is  only 
to  those^  however^  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  fl0flire  of  the  Author^s  academic 
occupations^  that  he  feels  any  explanation 
to  be  necessary  upon  this  head.  He  takes 
this,  occasion  also  to  apologize^  on  the  same 
ground^  for  the  non-appearance  of  certain 
other  works^  for  which  he  stands  engaged 
to  the  public ;  and  which^  although  for  some 
years  nearly  completed^  he  has  not  had 
time  to  carry  through  the  press. 

Sept.  21,  1809. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO   THE  *♦ 


THIRD  EDITIC^ 
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IN  the  Edition  now  given  to  the  public^ 
additional  matter^  which^  it  is  hoped^  may 
bestow  some  additional  value^  has  been  in^ 
Produced ;  and  a  few  changes  (conceived  to 
be  improvements)  inform  and  arrangement^ 
have  been  adopted.  The  principal  additions 
will  be  found  in  Numbers  VII.  VIII.  XII. 
XIV.  XVII.  XXVII.  XXX.  XLI.  XLII. 
LIII.  LXV.  LXIX.  and  its  Postscript;  and 
in  the  hist  forty  pages  of  the  Appendix. 
The  Index  of  Matters,  and  last  of  Books, 
are  likewise  enlarged  :^  and  a  new  Index ^  of 
Texts,  is  introduced.  The  alterations  of  ar^ 
rangement  chiefly  affect  Numbers  XXXV, 
LIX.  LXIX.— T%e  Syriac  quotations  are 
printed  in  their  proper  character;   which 
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could  not  be  done  in  the  former  Editions^ 
from  the  want  of  a  Syriac  type.  It  should 
be  remarked  also^  for  the  better  understand-^ 
ing  of  certain  parts  of  the  work^  especially 
the  notes  in  ^ge  160  and  page  479  of  the 
first  volume^  that  the  Edition^  was  sent  to 
press  early  in  the  year  1810 ;  although^  from 
unavoidable  delays  it  only  now  makes  its 
appearance. 

January  Ist,  1812. 
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TWO  DISCOURSES 

ON   THE 

SCRIPTURAL  DOCTRINES 

'op 

ATONEMENT  *  SACRIFICE; 

BELITEEED  IN  THE 

CHAPEL  OF  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBUN; 

ON 

GOOD  FRIDAY, 

m  THK  TKAR8  1798,  AND  1709. 


DISCOURSE  I. 


1  Cor.  i.  23,  24, 

^  But  we  preach  christ  crucified,  unto  the 
Jews  a  stumbling  block,  and  unto  the  Greeksi 
foolishness;  but  unto  them  which  are  called^^ 
CHRIST,  the  power  of  god,  and  the  wisdom  of 


GOD." 


X  HAT  the  sublime  mystery  of  the  Redemption, 
should  have  escaped  the  comprehension,  both  of 
the  Jew,  and  of  the  Greek :  that  a  Crucified  Sa- 
viour, should  have  given  offence  to  the  worldly 
expectant  of  a  Triumphant  Messiah,  whilst  the 
proud  philosopher  of  the  schools,  turned  with  dis- 
dain, from  the  humiliating  doctrine,  which  pro- 
claimed the  insufficiency  of  human  reason,  and 
threatened  to  bend  its  aspiring  head  before  the 
foot  of  the  Cross— were  events,  which  the  matured 
growth  ^f  national  prejudice  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  habits  of  contentious  discussion,  aided  by 
a  depraved  moral  system,  on  the  other,  might,  in 
the  natural  course  of  things,  have  been  expected 
to  produce. — ^That  the  Son  of  God  had  de- 
scended from  Heaven :  that  he  had  disrobed  him- 
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self  *of  the  Glory,  which  he  had  with  the  Father, 
before  the  world  began:   that  he  had  assumed 
the  form,  of  the  humblest,  and  most  degraded, 
of  men :    that  submitting  to  a  life  of  reproach, 
and  want,  and  sorrow,  he  had  closed  the  scene, 
with  a  death  of  ignominy  and  torture ;  and  that 
through  this  voluntary  degradation  and  suffering, 
a  way  of  reconciliation  with  the  Supreme  Being 
had  been  opened  to  the  whole  human  race;    and 
an  atonement  made  for  those  transgressions,  from 
the  punishment  of  which  unassisted  reason  could 
have  devised  no  means  of  escape :  these  are  truths, 
which  prejudice  and  pride  could  not  fail,  at  all 
times,  to  have  rejected :    and  these  are  truths,  to 
which  the  irreligion  and  self-sufficiency  of  the 
present  day,  oppose  obstacles  not  less  insurmount* 
able  than  those  which  the  prejudice  of  the  Jew, 
and  the  philosophy  of  the  Greek  presented,  in  the 
age  of  the  Apostle,     For,  at  this  day,  when  we 
boast  a  wider  diffusion  of   learning,    and  more 
extensive  acquirements  of  moral  knowledge,  do 
we  not  find  these  fundamental  truths  of  Revela* 
tion  questioned  ?    Do  we  not  see  the  haughtiness 
of  lettered  scepticism,  presuming  to  reject  the 
proffered  terms  of  Salvation,  because  it  cannot 
trace,  with  the  finger  of  humai^  science,  the  con-^ 
nexion  between   the  cross   of   Christ  and  the 
redemption   of  man?    But  to  these  vain    and 
presumptuous  aspirings  after  knowledge  placed 
beyond  human  reach,   we  are  commanded  to 

•  See  No,  L  ^j^Q  • 


pfeac^h  CHuiST  crucified:  Which^  however  it 
may^  to  the  self-fancied  wise  ones  of  this  world^ 
appear  as  foolishness^  is  yet^  to  those  who  will 
humble  their  understanding  to  the  dispensations 
of  the  Almighty,  the  grandest  display  of  the 
divine  perfections ;  Christ,  the  power  of  God, 
and  the  wisdom  of  Ood, 

To  us  also,  my  Brethren,  who  profess  a  con-  \ 
Viction  of  this  truth  ;  and  who  are  called  on  by  \ 
the  return  of  this  day,  more  *  particularh|r  to  re-  j 
collect  the  great  work  of  Salvation,  wrought  out   ; 
for  us  by  the  memorable  event  which  it  records ;  , 
it  may  not  be  unprofitable,  to  take  a  short  view  : 
of  the  objections,  that  have  been  urged  against  / 
this  fundamental  ^  doctrine  of  our  religion :  that 
so  we  may  the  better  discern  those  snares,  which 
beset  the  Christian  path ;  and  that  being  guarded 
against  the  obstructions,   which  are  insidiously 
raised,  against  that  true  and  gospel  faith,  whereby 
alone  we  can  hope  for  acceptance  and  happiness^ 
-we  may  be  able  to  place  the  great  pillar  of  ouf 
hopes,  upon  a  basis,  which  no  force  can  shake, 
and  no  art  can  undennme. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  which  eve- 
ry Christian  must  deem  most  highly  deserving 
the  closest  examination,  our  attention  should  he 
directed  to  two  different  classes  of  objectors:  those^ 
who  deny  the  necessity  of  any  mediation  whatever ; 
and  those,  who  question  the  particular  nature  of 

*  See  No.n.  /j.  *V  *  See  No. III.    /,  aO 
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that  mediation,  whidi  has  been  appointed.  Whilst 
.  tte  Deist,  on  the  one  hand,  ridicules  the  very 
notion  of  a  Mediator :  and  the  philosophizing 
Christian,  on  the  other,  fashions  it  to  his  own 
h3rpothesis:  we  are  called  on  to  vindicate  the 
word  of  truth,  from  the  injurious  attacks  of  both; 
and  carefully  to  secure  it,  not  only  against  the 
open  assaults  of  its  avowed  enemies,  but  against 
the  more  dangerous  misrepresentations,  of  its 
iaise,  or  mistaken  friends. 

The  objections,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  for- 
.mer,^  are  upon  this  subject,  of  the  same  descrip- 
tionlwith  those,  which  they  advance  against  every 
other  part  of  Revelation ;  bearing  with  equal  force, 
against  the  system  of  Natural  Religion,  v/hich  they 
support,  as  against  the  doctrines  of  Revealed  Re- 
ligion, which  they  oppose.  And  indeed,  this  sin- 
gle circumstance,  if  weighed  with  caiidour  and 
reflexion ;  that  is,  if  the  Deist  were  truly  the  Phi- 
losopher he  pretends  to  be ;  might  suffice  to  con- 
vince him  of  his  error.  For  the  closeness  of  the- 
analogy  between  the  works  of  Nature  and  the  word 
of  the  Gospel,  being  ^found  to  be  such,  that  every 
blow,  which  is  aimed  at  the  one,  rebounds  with 
undiminished  force  against  the  other:  the  convic- 
tion of  their  common  origin,  must  be  the  infer- 
ence of  unbiassed  understanding. 

Thus,  when  in  the  outset  of  his  argument^ 
the  Deist  tells  us,  that  as  obedience  must  be  the 
object  of  God*s  approbation,  and  disobedience  the 
ground  of  his  displeasure ;  it  must  follow  by  na- 


tural  consequence^  that  when  Men  have  trans-* 
gressed  the  divine  commands^  repentance  and 
amendment  of  life  will  place  them^  in  the  same 
situation,  as  if  they  had  never  offended : — he  does 
not  recollect^  that  actual  experience  of  the  course 
of  Nature,  directly  contradicts  the  assertion ;  and 
that,  in  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  the  man; 
who  by  intemperance,  and  voluptuousness,  has 
injured  his  character,  his  fortune,  and  his  health, 
does  not  find  himself  instantly  restored  to  the 
full  enjoyment  of  .these  blessings,  on  repenting 
of  his  past  misconduct,  and  determining  on  future 
amendment.  Now,  if  the  attributes  of  the  Deity 
demand,  that  the  punishment  should  not  outlive 
the  crime ;  on  what  ground  shall  we  jjastify  this 
temporal  dispensation  ?  The  difierenca  in  degree, 
cannot  afiect  the  questicm  in  the  least.  It  matters 
not,  whether  the  punishment  be  of  long,  or  of 
short  duration;  whether  in  this  world;"  or  in  the 
next.  >  If  the  justice  or  the  goodness  of  God,  re- 
quire, that  punishment  should  not  be  inflicted, 
when  repentance  has  taken  place ;  it  must  be  a 
violation  of  those  attributes,  to  permit  any  pun^ 
ishmeht  whatever,  the  most  slight,  or  the  most 
transient.  Nor  will  it  avail  to  say,  that  the  evils 
of  this  life  attendant  upon  vice,  are  the  effects  of 
an  established  constitution,  and  follow  in  the  way 
of  natural  consequence.  Is  not  that  established 
constitution  itself,  the  effect  of  the  divine  decree  i 
AiM  are  not  its  several  operations  as  much  the 
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appointment  of  its  Almighty  framer^  as  if  th^ 
had  individually  flowed  from  his  immediate  di-^ 
rection  ?  But  besides,  what  reason  have  we  to 
suppose  that  God*s  treatment  of  us  in  a  future 

,  state,  will  not  be  of  the  same  nature  as  we  find 
it  in  this ;  according  to  established  rules,  and  ii| 
the  way  of  natural  consequence?  Many  cir- 
cumstances might  be  urged,  on  the  contrary,  to 
evince  the  likelihood  that  it  will.  But  this  is 
not  necessary  to  our  present  purpose.  It  is 
traflicient,  that  the  Deist  cannot  prove  that  it 
will  not.  Our  experience  of  the  present  state 
of  things  evinces,  that  indemnity  is  not  the 
consequence  of  repentance,  here :  can  he  adduce 
a  counter^experience  to  shew,  that,  it  will,  here* 
after  ?  The  justice  and  goodness  of  God  are  not 
then  necessarily  concerned,  in  virtue  of  the 
tinner's  repentance,  to  remove  all  evil  consequent 
upon  sin  in  the  next  life,  or  else  the  arrange- 
ment of  events  in  this,  has  not  beeii  regulated 
by  the  dictates  of  justice  and  goodness.  If  the 
Deist  admits  the  latter,  what  becomes  of  his 
Natural  Religion? 

Now  let  us  enquire,  whether  th^  conclusions 
of  abstract  reasoning,  will  coincide  with  the  de* 
ductions  of  experience.    If  obedience  be  at  all 

I  times  our  duty,  in  what  way  can  present  repent- 

^ance  release  us  from  the  punishment  of  former 
transgressions  ^  ?  Can  repentance  annihilate  what 

Jit  past }    O,  can  we  do  more,  by  present  dte* 


dience,  than  acquit  ourselves  of  present  obliga- 
tion ?  Oi^,  does  the  contrition  we  ^perience^ 
added  to  the  positive  duties  we  discharge^  con* 
stitute  a  surplusage  of  merits  which  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  reduction  of  our  former  demerit? 
And  is  the  justification  of  the  Philosopher^  who 
is  too  enlightened  to  be  a  Christian^  to  be  built^ 
after  all>  upon  the  absurdities  of  supererogation  ? 
^  We  may  as  well  affirm,**  says  a  learned  Divine^  / 
^  that  our  former  obedience  atones  for  Our  present 
sins,  as  that  our  present  obedience  makes  amends  '- 
fer  antecedent  transgressions.*'  And  it  is  surely 
with  a  peculiar  ill  grace,  that  this  sufficiency  of 
repentance  is  urged  by  those,  who  deny  the  pos^ 
sible  efficacy  of  Christ's  mediation;  since  the 
aground,  on  which  th^  deny  the  latter,  equally 
terves  for  the  rejection  of  the  former :  the  ne- 
cessary  connexion^  between  the  merits  of  one 
being,  and  the  acquittal  of  another,  not  being  less 
conceivable,  than  that  which  is  conceived  to  sub- 

,  sist  between  obedience  at  one  time,  and  the  for- 

'  giveness  of  disobedience  at  another. 

Since  then,  upon  the  whole,  experience  (as  < 
fer  as  it  extends)  goes  to  prove  the  natural  i^- 
efficacy  of  repentance  to  remove  the  effects  of 
past  transgressions;  and  the  abstract  reason  of 
the  thing,  caii  furnish  no  link,  whereby  to  con- 
nect present  obedience,  with  forgiveness  of  former 
sinfe  it  follows,  that  however  the  contemplation. 

ol^God*8  infinite  goodness  and  love^  mvjjaX  e;«[cite 
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some  fSatint  hope,  that  mercy  would  be  extended 
to  the  sincerely  penitent;  the  animating  cer^ 
tainty  of  this  momentous  truth,  without  which 
the  religious  sense  can  have  no  place,  can  be 
'  derived  from  the  express  communication  of  the 
I  Deity  alone,* 

But  it  is  yet  urged  by  those,  who  would 
.  measure  the  proceedings  of  divine  wisdom  by  the 
standard  of  their  own  reason ;  that,  admitting 
the  necessity  of  a  Revelation  on  this  subject^  it 
had  been  sufficient  for  the  Deity,  to  have  made 
known  to  man  his  benevolent  intention :  and 
that  the  circuitous  apparatus  of  the  scheme  of 
redemption,  must  have  been  superfluous,  for  the 
purpose  of  rescuing  the  world  from  the  terrors 
and  dominion  of  sin ;  when  this  might  have  been 
effected,  in  a  way  infinitely  more  simple,  and 
intelligible,  and  better  calculated  to  excite  our 
gratitude  and  love,  merely  by  proclaiming  to 
mankind  a  free  pardon,  and  peifect  indemnity, 
on  condition  of  repentance,  and  amendment. 

To  the  disputer,  who  would  thus  prescribe  to 
God,  the  mode,  by  which  he  may  best  conduct 
his  creatures  to  happiness,  we  might  as  before 
reply,  by  the  application  of  his  own  argument,  to 
the  course  of  ordinary  events :  and  we  might  de- 
mand of  him  to  inform  us,  wherefore,  the  Deity 
should  have  left  the  sustenance  of  life,  depending 
on  the  tedious  process  of  human  labour  and  cpii- 
trivance,  in  rearing  from  a  small  seed^  land  cofr* 

•SeeNo.  V.  ,-.   .o^r 
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ducting  to  the  perfection  fitting  it  for  the  use  of  ' 
man^  the  necessary  article  of  nourishment;  when-, 
the  end  might  have  been  at  once  accomplished, 
by  its  instantaneous  production.  And  will  he 
contend,  that  bread  has  not  been  ordained  fof 
the  support  of  man ;  because  that,  instead  of  the 
present  circuitous  mode  of  its  production,  it. 
might  have  been  rained  down  from  heaven,  like 
the  manna  in  the  wilderness?  Oh  grounds  such 
a&  these,  the  Philosopher  (as  he  wishes  to  be 
called)  may  be  safely  allowed  to  object  to  the 
notion  of  forgiveness  by  a  Mediator. 

Witihi  respect  to  every,  such  objection  as  this, 
it  may  be  well,  once  for  all,  to  make  this  general 
observation.  We  find,  from  the  whole  course  of 
nature,  that  God  governs  the  world,  not  by  in- 
dependent acts,  but  by  connected  system.  The 
instruments  which  he  employs,  in  the  ordinary 
works  of  his  Providence,  are  not  physically  ne- 
cessary to  his  operations.  He  might  have  acted 
without  them,  if  he  pleased.  ^^  He  might,  for 
instance,  have  created  all  men,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  parents:  but  where  then  had  been, 
the  beneficial  connexion  between  parents  and 
children ;  and  the  numerous  advantages  resulting 
to  human  society,  from  such  connexion  ?'*  The 
difficulty  lies  here;  the  uses,  arising  from  the  con-- 
nexions  of  God's  acts  may  be  various  ;  and  such 
are  the  pregnancies  of  his  works,  that  &  single 
act  may  answer  a  prodigious  variety  of  purposes. 
Of  these  several  purposes  we  are,  for  the  most 
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pairt,  ignorant :  and  from  this  ignorance  are  deriv^ 
ed^  most  of  our  weak  objections  against  the  ways 
of  his  Providence;  whilst  we  fooHshly  presume^ 
that^  like  human  agents^  he  has  but  one  end  in 
view,* 

This  observation  we  shall  find  of  material  use^ 
in  our  examination  of  the  remaining  argument*, 
sklduced  by  the  Deist^  on  the  present  subject.  And 
there  is  none  to  which  it  more  forcibly  applies 
than  to  that^  by  which  he  endeavours  to  prove  the 
notion  of  a  Mediator  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
divine  immutability.  It  is  either,  he  affirms/ 
agreeable  to  the  will  of  Gfod,  to  grant  salvation 
on  repentance^  and  then  he  tvill  grant  it  without 
a  Mediator :  or  it  is  not  agreeable  to  his  will,  and 
then  a  Mediator  can  be  of  no  avail,  unless  we  ad* 
mit  the  mutability  of  the  divine  decrees. . 

But  the  objector  is  not  perhaps  aware^  how  far 
this  reasoning  will  extend.  LiCt  tis  try  it  in  the 
case  of  prayer.  All  such  things,  as  are  agreeable 
to  the  will  of  God,  mu^t  be  accomplished,  whe- 
ther  we  pray  or  not,  and  therefore  our  prayers  are 
useless,  unless  tt^ey  be  supposed  to  have  a  power 
of  altering  his  will.  And  indeed,  with  equal  con*- 
clusiveness  it  might  be  proved,  that  Repentance 
itself  must  be  unnecessary.  For  if  it  be  fit  that 
our  sins  should  be  forgiven,  God  will  forgive  us 
without  repentance :  and  if  it  be  unfit,  repentance 
can  be  of  no  avail.^ 
'Sec  No  VI.         »  See  Nq.  VIH.         *  See  No.  VIII, 
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The  error  in  all  these  condusions  is  the  same* 
It  consists  in  mistaking  a  conditional  for  an  ab«  | 
solute  decree;  and  in  supposing  God  to  ordain  an 
end  unalterably^  without  any  concern  as  to  the  in- 
termediate steps^  whereby  that  end  is  to  be  ac^ 
complished.    Whereas  the  manner  is  sometimes 
as  necessary  as  the  act  proposed:  so  that  if  not 
done  in  that  particular  way^  it  would  not  have 
been  done  at  all.    Of  this  observation^  abundant 
illustration  may  be  derived^  as  well  from  natural^ 
as  from  revealed  religion.    ''  Thus  we  know  from 
natural  religion^  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  will  of 
Grod^  that  the  distresses  of  mankind  should  be  re- 
lieved :  and  yet  we  see  the  destitute^  from  a  wise 
constitution  of  Providence^  left  to  the  precarious 
benevolence  of  their  fellow-men ;  and  if  not  re- 
lieved by  them,  they  are  not  relieved  at  all.    In 
like  manner^  in  Revelation,  in  the  case  of  Naaman 
the  Syrian,  we  find  that  God  was  willing  he  should 
be  healed  of  his  leprosy ;  but  yet  he  was  not  will- 
ing that  it  should  be  done,  excq>t  in  one  particur 
lar  wanner.  Abana  and  Pharpar  were  as  famous 
as  any  of  the  rivers  of  Israel.   Could  he  not  wash 
in  them,  and  be  clean?  Certainly  he  might,  if  the 
design  of  God  had  been  no  more  than  to.heal  him. 
Or  it  might  have  been  done  without  any  washing 
at  all.    But  the  healing  was  not  the  only  design 
of  God,  nor  the  most  important.    The  manner 
of  the  cure  was  of  more  consequence  in  the  moral 
design  of  God,  than  the  cme  itself:  the  efiect 
l)eing  produceci^  for  the  sake  of  manifesting  to 
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the  whole  kingdom  of  Syria,  the  great  power  of 
the  God  of  Israel,  by  which  the  cure  was  per- 
formed/* And  in  like  manner,  though  God  willed^ 
that  the  penitent  sinner  should  receive  forgive- 
ness ;  we  may  see  good  reason,  why,  agreeably 
to  his  usual  proceeding,  he  might  will  it  to  be 
granted  in  one  particular  mannef  only;  through 
the  intervention  of  a  Mediator*^ 

Although  in  the  present  stage  of  the  subject, 
in  which  we  are  concerned  with  the  objections  of 
the  DEIST,  the  argument  should  be  confined  to 
the  deductions  of  natural  reason;  yet  I  have 
added  this  instance  from  Revelation,  because, 
strange  to  say,  some  who  assume  the  name  of 
Christians,  and  profess  not  altogether  to  discard 
the  written  word  of  Revelation,  addpt  the  very 
principle,  which  we  have  just  examined.  For 
what  are  the  doctrines  of  that  description  of 
Christians,^  in  the  sister  kingdom,  who  glory,  in 
having  brought  down  the  high,  things  of  God, 
to  the  level  of  man's  understanding? — ^That  Christ 
was  a  person  sent  into  the  world,  to  promulgate 
the  will  of  God :  to  communicate  new  lights,  on 
the  subject  of  religious  duties :  by  his  life,  to  set 
an  example  of  perfect  obedience :  by  his  death  to 
manifest  his  sincerity :  and  by  his  resurrection^ 
to  convince  us  of  the  great  truth  which  he  had 
been  commissioned  to  teach,  our  rising  again  to 
future  life.  Thi^,  say  they,  is  the  sum  and  sub^ 
stance  of  Christianity.    It  furnishes  a  purer  moy 

}SeeNo.IX.  ^SwiHo.X. 
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rality,  and  a  more  operative  enforcement:  its 
morality  more  pure,  as  built  on  juster  notions  of 
the  divine  nature :  and  its  enforcement  more 
operative,  as  founded  on  a  certainty  of  a  state  of 
retribution.* — And  is  then  Christianity  nothing, 
but  a  new  and  more  formal  promulgation  of  the 
religion  of  nature  ?  Is  the  death  of  Christ  but 
an  attestation  of  his  truth  ?  And  are  we  after  all 
left  to  our  own  merit  for  acceptance;  and  obligea 
to  trust  for  our  Salvation,  to  the  perfection  of 
our  obedience?  Then,  indeed,  has  the  great  Author 
of  our  Religion,  in  vain  submitted  to  the  agonies 
of  the  cross;  if  after  having  given  to  mankind 
a  law,  which  leaves  them  less  excusable  in  their 
transgressions,  he  has  left  them  to  be  judged  by 
the  rigour  of  that  law,  and  to  stand  or  fall  by  their 
own  personal  deserts. 

It  is  said,  indeed,  that  as  by  this  new  dispensa- 
tion, the  certainty  of  pardon  on  repentance,  has 
been  made  known,  mankind  has  been  informed 
of  all,  that  is  essetitifal  in  the  doctrine  of  media* 
tion.  But  granting,  that  no  more  was  intended 
to  be  conveyed,  than  the  sufficiency  of  repentance; 
yet  it  remains  to  be  considered,  in  what  way  that 
repentance  was  likely  to  be  brought  about.  Was 
the  bare  declaration,  that  God  would  forgive 
the  repentant  sinner^  sufficient  to  ensure  his  a-^ 
meudment?  Or  was  it  not  rather  calculated,  to 
render  him  €asy  under  guilt,  fix>m  the  facility  of 
reconciliation  ?  What  was  there  to  alarm,  to 
rouse^  the  sinner  from  the  apathy  of  habitual  trans- 

!  See  No.  XL 
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glfession  ?  What  was  there  to  make  that  impress 
sion  which  the  nature  of  God's  moral  govern- 
ment demands  ?  Shall  we  say,  that  the  grateful 
sense  of  divine  mercy  would  be  sufficient ;  and 
that  the  generous  feelings  of  our  nature,  awakened 
by  the  supreme  goodness,  would  have  seeured 
our  obedience  ?  that  is,  shall  we  say,  that  the  love 
of  virtue,  and  of  right,  would  have  maintained 
man  in  his  allegiance  ?  And  have  we  not,  then, 
had  abundant  experience  of  what  man  can  do 
when  left  to  his  own  exertions,  to  be  cured  of  such 
vain  and  idle  fencies^  What  is  the  history  of  man» 
from  the  creation  to  the  time  of  Christ,  but  a 
continued  trial  of  his  natural  strength?  And  what 
lias  been  the  moral  of  that  history,  but  that  man 
is  strong,  only  as  he  feels  himself  weak  ? — strong, 
only  as  he  feels,  that  his  nature  is  corrupt,  and 
from  a  consciousness'  of  that  corruption,  is  led  to 
place  his  whole  reliance  upon  God?— What  is 
the  description,  which  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
has  left  us,  of  the  state  of  the  world,  at  the  coming 
of  Our  Saviour  ? — being Jilled  with  all  mirighte* 
otisness,  fortdcationj  wickedness,  coveteusness, 
fnaliciousness ;  jfull  of  envy^  murder,  debate, 
deceit  J  malignity;  whisperers,  backbiters,  haters 
of  God,  despiteful^  proud,  boasters,  inventors  of 
evil  things,  disobedient  to  parents,  without  un-- 
derstanding,  covenatd  breakers,  without  natural 
affection,  implacable,  unmerdfuU^who,  knowing 
the  judgment  of  God,  that  they  which  commit 
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such  things  are  worthy  of  death,  not  only  di 
the  same,  but  have  pleasure  in  them  that  do 
them.'jf 

'  Here  were  the  fruits  of  that  natural  goodness  of 
the  human  heart,  which  is  the  fstvourite  theme  and 
fundamental  principle,  with  that  class  of  Chifist- 
ians,  with  whom  we  are  at  present  concerned.  And 
have  we  not  then,  had  full  experiment,  of  our 
natural  powers?  "And  shall  we  yet  have  the  mad- 
ness, to  fly  back  to  our  own  sufficiency,  and  our 
own  merits,  and  to  turn  away  from  that  gracious 
support,  which  is  offered  to  us,  through  the  medi* 
ation  of  Christ  ?  No :  lost  as  men  were,  at  the 
time  Christ  appeared,  to  all  sense  of  true  Religion: 
lost  as  they  must  be  to  it,  at  all  times,  when  left 
to  a  proud  confidence  in  their  own  sufficiency; 
nothing  short  of  a  strong,  and  salutary  terror, 
could  awaken  them  to  virtue.  Without  some 
striking  expression  of  God's  abhorrence  of  sin, 
which  might  work  powerfully  on  the  imagination, 
Itnd  the  heart,  what  could  prove  a  sufficient  coun« 
teraction,  to  the  violent  impulse  of  natural  pas-* 
sions  ?  what,  to  the  entailed  depravation,  which  the 
history  of  man,  no  less  than  the  voice  of  Revelation, 
pronounces  to  have  infected  the  whole  human  race  } 
Besides,  without  a  full  and  adequate  sense  of  guilty 
the  very  notion  of  forgiveness,  as  it  relates  to  us,  is 
unintelligible.  We  can  have  no  idea  of  forgiveness, 

t  Rom.  i.  d9,  30,  31,  33. 
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unless  conscious  of  something  to  be  forgiven. 
Ignorant  of  our  forgiveness,  we  remain  ignorant 
of  that  goodness  which  confers  it.  And  thus,  with- 
out some  proof  of  God's  hatred  for  sin,  we  remain 
unacquainted  with  the  greatness  of  his  love. 

The  simple  promulgation  then,  of  forgiveness 
on  repentance,  could  not  answer  the  purpose. 
Merely  to  know  the  condition  could  avail  nothing. 
An  inducement^  of  sufficient  force  to  ensure  its 
fulfilment^  was-  essential.  The  system  of  suffi- 
ciency had  been  folly  tried,  to  satisfy  mankind 
of  its  folly.  It  was  now  time  to  introduce  a 
new  system,  the  system  of  hurAilityr  And  for 
this  purpose,  what  expedient  could  have  been 
devised  more  suitable,  than  that  which  has  been 
adopted  ? — the  sacrifice  of  the^on  of  God,  for  the 
sins  of  men :  proclaiming  to  the  world,  by  the 
greatness  of  the  ransom,  the  immensity  of  the 
guilt  :^  and  thence,  at  the  same  time  evinc- 
ing, in  the  most  fearful  manner,  God's  utter 
abhorrence  of  sin,  in  requiring  such  expiation; 
and  the  infinity  of  his  love,  in  appointing  it. 

To  this  expedient  for  man's  salvation,  though 
it  be  the  clear  and  express  language  of  Scripture,  I 
have  as  yet  sought  no  support  from  the  authority 
of  Scripture  itself.  Having  hitherto  had  to 
contend,  with  the  Deist,  who  denies  all-Hevelation; 
and  the  pretended  Christian,  who  rationalizing 
away  its  substance,  finds  it  a  mere  moral  system, 
and  can  discover  in  it  no  trace  of  a  Redeemer : 

»  See  No,  XIII. 
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to  urge  lite  declarations  of  Scripture,  as  to  ihe 
particular  nature  of  redanption,  would  be  to  no 
purpose.  Its  authority  disclainled  by  the  one^ 
and  evaded  by  the  other,  eadi  becomes  unas* 
sailable  on  any  ground,  but  that  which  he  has 
chosen  for  himsdf,  the  ground  of  general  reason. 
But,  we  come  now  to  consider  the  objections 
of  a  «cias6  of  Christians  who,  as  they  profess 
to  derive  their  arguments  from  the  language  and 
meaning  of  ^  Scripture,  will  enable  us  to  try 
the  subject  of  our  discussion,  by  the  only  true 
standard,  the  word  of  Revelation.  And  indeed, 
it  yrere  most  sincerely  to  be  wished,  that  the 
doctrines  of  Scripture,  were  at  all  times  collected 
purely  from  the  Scripture  itself:  and  that  pre- 
conceived notions,  and  arbitrary  theories  were  not 
first  to  be  formed,  and  then  the  Scripture  piessed 
into  the  service  of  each  fanciful  dogma.  If  God 
has  vouchsafed  a  Revelation,  has  he  not  thereby 
imposed  a  duty  of  submitting  our  understandings 
to  its  perfect  wisdom  ?  Shall  weak,  short-sighted 
man  presume  to  say  ?  '^  If  I  find  the  discoveries 
t)f  Revelation,  correspond  to  my  notions  of  what 
is  right  and  fit,  I  will  admit  them :  but  if  they 
do  not,  I  am  sure  they  cannot  be  the  genuine  sense 
of  Scripture :  and  I  am  sure  of  it,  on  this  principle, 
that  the  wisdom  of  God  cannot  disagree  with  itself/* 
That  is,  to  express  it  ttuly,  that  the  wisdom  of 
God,  cannot  but  agree  with  what  this  judge  of  the 
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actions  of  the  Almighty^  deems  it  wise  for  him 
to  do.  The  language  of  Scripture  must  then, 
by  every  possible  refinement^  be  made  to  surren- 
der its  fair,  and  natural  meaning,  to  this  prede- 
termination of  its  necessary  import.  But  the 
word  of  Revelation  being  thus  pared  down  to  the 
puny  dimensions  of  human  reason,  how  diflers 
the  Christian  from  the  Deist?  The  only  difi*erence  . 
is  this :  that  whilst  the  one  denies,  that  God  hath 
given  us  a  Revelation;  the  other,  compelled  by 
evidence  to  receive  it,  endeavours  to  render  it 
of  ho  efiect.  But  in  both,  there  is  the  same  self- 
sufficiency,  the  same  pride  of  understanding, 
that  would  erect  itself  on  the  ground  of  human 
reason,  and  that  disdains  to  accept  the  divine  &- 
vour,  on  any  conditions,  but  its  own.  In  both,  in 
short,  the  very  characteristic  of  a  Christian  spirit 
is  wanting — Humility.  For  in  what  consists 
the  entire  of  Christianity,  but  in  this;  that  t 
feeling  an  utter  incapacity  to  work  out  our  own 
salvation,  we  submit  our  whole-selves^  our  hearts, 
and  our  understandings,  to  the  divine  disposal ; 
and  relying  on  God's  gracious  assistance,  en- 
sured to  our  honest  endeavours  to  obtain  it, 
through  the  mediation  of  Christ  Jesus,  we  look 
up  to  him,  and  to  him  alone,'  for  safety  ?  Nay, 
what  is  the  very  notion  of  religion,  but  this 
humble  reliance  upon  God  ?  Take  this  away,  and 
we  become  a  race  of  independent  beings,  claiming 
as  a  debt,  the  reward  of  our  good  works  P;  a  sort 

p  See  No.  XV. 
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of  contracting  party  with  the  Almighty,  contri- 
buting nought  to  his  glory^  but  anxious  to 
maintain  our  own  independence,  and  pur  own 
rights.  And  is  it  not,  to  subdue  this  rebellious 
spirit,^  which  is  necessarily  at  war  with  Virtue  and 
with  God,  that  Christianity  has  been  introduced  ? 
Does  not  every  page  of  Revelation,  peremptorily 
pronounce  this ;  and  yet,  shall  we  exercise  this 
spirit,  evens  upon  Christianity  itself?  Assuredly, 
if  we  do ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  our  pride  of  un- 
derstanding, and  self-sufficiency  of  reason,  are  9ot 
made  to  prostrate  themselves  before  the  awfully 
mysterious  truths  of  Revelation ;  if  we  do  not 
bring  down  the  rebellious  spirit  of  our  nature, 
to  confess  that  the  wisdom  of  man  is  but  JhoU 
ishness  with  God;  we  may  bear  the  name  of 
Christians,  but  .we  want  the  essenceof  Christianity. 
These  observations,  though  they  apply  in  their 
full  extent,  only  to  those  who  reduce  Christianity 
to  a  system  purely  rational ;  yet  are,  in  a  certain 
degree,  applicable  to  the  description  of  Christ- 
ians, whose  notion  of  Redemption  we  now  come 
to  consider.  For  what  but  a  preconceived  theory, 
to  which  Scripture  had  been  compelled  to  yield 
its  obvious  and  genuine  signification,  could  ever 
have. led  to  the  opinion,  that  in  the  death  of 
Christ,  there  was  no  expiation  for  sin;  that 
the  word  sacrifice  has  been  used  by  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament,  merely  in  a  figurative 
sense;     and  that  the  whole   doctrine  of  the 
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Redemption^  amounts  but  to  this,  ^^that  God^ 
willing  to  pardon,  repentant  thinners,  and  at  the 
dami»  time  willing  to  do  it,  only  in  that  way^ 
which  would  best  promote  the  cause  of  virtue, 
iippointed  that  Jesus  Christ  should  come  into  the 
world;  and  that  he^  having  taught  the  pure  doc^ 
trines  of  the  Gospel ;  having  passed  a  life  of 
exemplary  viftue ;  having  endured  many  sufier* 
ings,  and  finally  death  itself,  to  prove  his  truth, 
and  perfect  his  obedience ;  and  having  risen  again, 
to  manifest  the  certainty  of  a  future  state ;  has,  not 
Only,  by  his  example,  proposed  to  mankind  a 
pattern  for  imitation ;  but  has,  by  the  merits  of 
his  obedience^  obtained,  through  his  intercession, 
as  a  reward,  a  kingdom  or  government  over  the 
World,  whereby  he  is  enabled,  to  bestow  pardon, 
and  final  happiness,  upon  all  who  will  accept  them^ 
on  the  terms  of  sincere  repentance.'**^  That  is, 
in  other  words,  we  receive  salvation  through  a 
Mediator:  the  mediation  conducted,  through 
intercession:  and  that  intercession  successful, 
in  recompence  of  the  meritorious  obedience  of 
our  Redeemer. 

Here  indeed,  we  find  the  notion  of  redemp- 
tion admitted:  but  in  setting  up,  for  this  purpose, 
the  doctrine  of  pure  intercession^  in  opposition 
to  that  of  atonementy  we  shall  perhaps  discover, 
when  properly  examined,  some  small  tincture 
pf  that  mode  of  reasoning,  which  as  we  have 
seen,  has  led  the  modern  Socinian  to  contend 
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against  the  idea  of  Redemption  at  ki^ ;  and  the 
Peist^  against  that  of  Revelation  itself. 

For  the  present,  let  us  confine  our  attention^ 
to  the  objecHonSy  which  the  patrons  of  this  new 
systenj,  bring  against  the  principle  of  atonement, 
as  set  forth  in  the  doctrines  of  that  church,  ta 
which  we  more  immediately  belong*  As  for  Uios^ 
which  are  founded  in  views  of  geni&ral  reason^  a 
little  reflexion  will  convince  us,  that  there  is  not 
any,  which  can  be  alleged  against  the  latter^  that 
may  not  be  urged,  with  equal  force,  against  the 
£>rmer ;  not  a  single  difficulty,  with  which  it  is 
attempted  to  encumber  the  oiie,  that  does  not 
equally  embarrass  the  other.  This  having  been 
evinced,  we  shdll  then  see,  how  little  reason  therq 
was,  for  relinquishing  the  plain  and  natural 
meaning  of  Scripture;  and  for  opening  the  door, 
to  a  latitude  of  interpretation,  in  which  it  is 
but  too  much  tlie  fashion  to  indulge  at  the  present 
day,  and  which  if  p^severed  in,  must  rend^ 
the  word  of  God,  a  nullity. 

The  first,  and  most  important  of  the  objectioni 
we  have  now  to  consider^  is  that  which  repre* 
$ents  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  as  founded  on 
the  divine  implacability — inasmuch  as  it  sup 
poses,  that  to  appease  the  rigid  justice  of  God^ 
it  was  requisite  that  punishment  should  be  in* 
fiicted;  and  that,  consequently,  the  sinner 
could  not  by  any  means  have  been  released, 
bad  not  Christ  suffered  in  his  steads     Were 
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this  a  faithful  statement  of  the  docftrine  of 
atonement,  there  had  indeed  been  just  ground 
for  the  objection.  But  that  this  is  not  the  fair 
representation  of  candid  truth,  let  the  objector 
feel,  by  the  application  of  the  same  mode  of  rea- 
soning, to  the  system  which  he  upholds.  If  it  was 
necessary  to  the  forgiveness  of  man,  that  Christ 
should  suffer;  and  through  the  merits  of  his 
obedience^  and  as  the  fruit  of  his  intercession, 
obtain  the  power  of  granting  that  forgiveness ; 
does  it  not  follow,  that  had  not  Christ  thus 
suffered,  and  interceded,  we  could  not  have  been 
forgiven?  And  has  he  not  then,  as  it  were, 
taken  us  out  of  the  hands  of  a  severe  and  strict 
judge;  and  is  it  not  to  hhn  alone  that  we  owe 
our  pardon  ?  Here  the  argument  is  exactly  pa- 
rallel, and  the  objection  of  implacability  equally 
applies.  Now  what  is  the  answer?  '*  That 
although  it  is  through  the  merits  and  intercession 
of  Christ,  that  we  are  forgiven ;  yet  these  were 
not  the  procuring  came^  but  the  meansj  by 
which  God,  originally  disposed  to  forgive,  thought 
it  right  to  bestow  his  pardon."  Let  then  the 
word  intercession  be  changed  for  sacrifice^ 
and  see  whether  the  answer  be  .  not  equally 
conclusive. 

The  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  never  deemed  by 
any  who  did  not  wish  to  calumniate*  the  doctrine 
of  atonement,  to  have  made  God  placable,  but 
merely  viewed  as  the  means y  appointed  by  divine 
wisdom,  by  which  tQ  bestow  forgiveness.    And 
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agreeably  to  this,  do  we  not  find  this  sacrifice  f. 
every  where  spoken  of,  as  ordained  by  God 
himself? — God  so  loved  the  tvorld,  that  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  helieveth 
in  him  should  not  perish,  hut  have  everlasting 
life^ — and  herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved 
God,  hut  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son 
to  he  the  propitiation  for  our  w'n^-— and  again 
we  are  told,  that  we  are  redeemed  with  the 
precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  Lamb  without 
blemish,  and  tvithout  spot — who  verily  was  fore- 
ordained  before  the  foundation  of  the  world^ 
— and  again,  th^t  Christ  is  the  Lamb  slain 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world.^  Since 
then,  the  notion  of  the  efficiency  of  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ  contained  in  the  doctrine  of  atonement^ 
stands  precisely  on  the  same  foundation,  with  that 
of  pure  intercession — merely  as  the  means,  where* 
by  God  has  thought  fit  to  grant  his  &Tour 
and  gracious  aid  to  repentant  sinners,  and  to 
fulfil  that  merciful  intention,  which  he  had  at 
all  times  entertained  towards  his  fallen  creatures  t 
and  since,  by  the  same  sort  of  representatidn^ 
the  charge  of  implacability  in  the  Divine  Beings  Y 
is  as  applicable  to  the  one  scheme,  as  to  the  other ; 
that  is,  since  it  is  a  calumny  most  foully  cast 
upon  both :  we  may  estimate,  with  what  candour 
this  has  been  made,  by  those  who  hold  the  one 
doctrine,  the  fundamental  ground  of  their  objeo 
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tions  against  the  other,  For^  on  the  ground  of 
the  expressions  of  God's  unbounded  love  to  his 
creatures  every  where  through  Scripture,  and  of 
his  several  declarations  that  he  forgave  them 
Jreehfj  it  is,  that  they  principally,  contend,  that 
the  notion  of  expiation  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christy 
can  not  b^  the^genuine  doctrine  of  the  New  Tes<» 
tament.* 

But  still  it  is  demanded,  ^^  in  what  way^  can  the 
death  of  Christ,  considered  as  a  sacHfice  of  expia* 
tion,  be  conceived  to  operate  to  the  remission  of 
sins^  unless  by  the  appeasing  a  Being,  who  othefw 

X  wise  would  hot  have  foi^ivdn  us  ?*'--*To  this  the 
answer  of  the  Christian  is,  ^^I  know  not,  lior  does 
it  concern  ine  to  know,  in  what  manner  the  sacri^ 
fice  of  Christ  is  connected  with  the  forgiveness  of 
sins:  it  is  enough,  that  this  is  declared  by  God  to 
be  the  medium,  through  which  my  salvation  is 
effected.  I  pretend  not  to  dive  into  the  councils  of 
the  Almighty^  I  submit  to  his  wisdom;  and  I 
will  not  ireject  his  grace,  because  his  mode  of 
vouchsafing  it  is  not  within  my  comprehension." 
But  now  let  us  try  the  doctrine  of  pure .  interces* 
sion  by  this  same  objection.    It  iias  been  asked, 

^  how  can  the  sufferings  of  one  Being,  be  conceived 
to  harlB  any  connexion  with  the  forgiveness  of 
another.  Let  us  likewise  enquire,  how  the  me* 
rixorioiis  obedience  of  one  Being,  can  be  conceived 
txi  have  any  connexion  with  the  pardon  of  the  tcans-^ 
gressions  of  another:^  or  whether  the  prayers  -of 

'8ifr  Ko.  SVIIt  '  See  No.  XlX 


ft  tighteons  Being  in  behalf  of  a  wicked  persoiit 
can  be  imagined  to  have  more  wei^t  in  obtain 
ifig  forgiveness  for  the  transgressor,  than  the  same 
supplication,  seconded  by  the  ofiering  up  of  life 
itself,  to  procure  that  forgiveness?  The  fsidL  is^ 
the  want  of  discoverable  connexion  had  nothing  to 
do  with  eidiar.  Neither  the  sacrifice,  nor  the  in* 
tercession,  has,  as  far  as  we  can  comprehend,  any 
efficacy  whatever.  All  that  we  know.  Or  can  know 
of  the  one,  or  of  the  other,  is,  that  it  has  been  ap» 
pointed  as  the  means,  by  which  God  has  deter^ 
mined  to  act  with  respect  to  man.  So  that  to 
object  to  the  one,  because  the  mode  of  operatioii 
is  unknown,  is  not  only  giving  up  the  other,  but 
the  very  notion  of  a  Mediator ;  and  if  Sdilowed  on, 
cannot  iistil  to  lead  to  pure  Deism,  and  periiaps 
may  not  stop  even  there. 

Thus  we  have  seen,  to  what  the  general  objec- 
tions against  the  doctrine  of  atonement  amount. 
The  charges  of  divine  implacahiUtyj  and  of  vneffit^ 
cacious  means,  we  have  found  to  bear  with  as 
little  force  against  this,  as  against  the  doctrine^ 
which  is  attempted  to  be  substituted  in  its  room* 

We  ccmie  now* to  the  objections,  which  are 
drawn  fhom  the  immediate  langus^  of  Scripture, 
in  those  passages,  in  which  the  nature  of  our  re- 
demption is'ddscribed.  And  first,  it  is  asserted,  that 
it  is  no  where  said  in  Scripture,  that  God  is  lecon- 
4t\leA  to  us  by  ChHsf  s  Death,  but  that  we  are  every 
vhex;^  said  to  be  reconciled  to  God  J    Now^in 
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this  objection^  which  clearly  lays  the  whole  stresf 
upon  (mr  obedience^  we  discover  the  secret  spring 
of  this  entire  system,  which  is  set  up  in  opposition 
to  the  scheme  of  atonement :  we  see  that  reluc* 
tance  to  part  with  the  proud  feeUng  of  merit,  with 
which  the  principle  of  Redemption  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ,  is  openly  at  war :  and  consequently, 
we  see  the  essential  difierence  there  is,  between 
the  two  doctrines  at  present  under  consideration ; 
and  the  necessity  there  exists,  for  separating  them, 
by  the  clearest  marks  of  distinction.  But  to  re- 
turn to  the  obj^tion  that  has  been  made,  it  very 
fortunately  happens,  that  we  have  the  meaning  of 
the  words  in  their  Scripture  use,  defined  by  no 
less  an  aiithority,  than  that  of  our  Saviour  himself 
— TjT  thofu  bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar j  and  there 
rememberest  that  thy  brother  hath  ought 
AQAivsT  THEE,  leave  there  thy  gift  before  the 
altar  J  and  go  thy-  way— first  be  mecohciled  to 
thy  Brother,  and  then  come  and  offer  thy  gift.* 
Now  from  this  plain  instance,  in  which  the  person 
offending  is  expressly  described,  as  the  party  to 
be  reconciled  to  him  who  had  been  offended,  by ' 
agreeing  to  his  terms  of  accommodation,  and 
thereby  making  his  peace  with  him ;  it  manifest- 
ly  appears,  in  what  sense,  this  expression  is  to  be 
Understood,  in  the  language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  very  words,  then,  produced  for  the 
purpose  of  shewing,  that  there  was  no  displeasure 
Oil  tlie  part  of  God,  which  it  was  nec^sary  by 

♦Matt,  T,~33>  24* 
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some  means  to  avert,  prove  the  direct  contrary : 
and  our  being  reconciled  to  God,  evidently  does 
not  mean,  our  giving  up  our  sins,  and  thereby 
laying  aside  our  enmity  "^  to  God  (in  which  sense 
the  objection  supposes  it  to  be  taken)  but  tlie^ 
turning  away  his  displeasure,  whereby  we  are  en-, 
abled  to  regain  his  Eavour.  And  indeed  it  were 
strange,  had  it  not  meant  this.  What  I  are  we  to 
suppose  the  God  of  the  Christian,  like  the  Deity 
of  the  Epicurean,  to  look  on  with  indifference, 
upon  the  actions  of  this  life,  and  not  to  be  offend- 
ed at  the  Sinner  ?  The  displeasure  of  God,  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  is  not  like  man^s  displeasure,  a 
resentment  or  passion,  but  a  judicial  disapproba- 
tion :  which  if  we  abstract  from  our  notion  of 
God,  we  must  cease  to  view  him  as  the  moral 
governor  of  the  world.  And  it  is  from  thie  want 
of  this  distinction,  which  is  so  highly  necessary; 
and  thfe  consequent  fear  of  degrading  the  Deity, 
by  attributing  to  him,  what  might  appear  to  be 
the  weakness  of  passion ;  that  they,  who  trust  to 
reason,  more  than  to  Scripture,  have  been  with- 
held from  admitting  any  principle,  that  implied 
displeasure  on  the  part  of  God.  Had  they  at- 
tended but  a  little  to  the  plain  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, they  might  have  rectified  their  mistake* 
They  would  there  have  found,  the  wrath  of  God 
against  the  disobedient,  spoken  of  in  almost 
every  pi^.*  They  would  have  found  also  a  case, 
whjcb  is  exactly  in  point  to  the  main  argument 
''See  No.  XXI.  ''See  No.  XXII 
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before  us ;  in  which  there  is  described,  not  only 
the  wrath  of  God,  but  the  turning  away  of  his 
displeasure  by  the  mode  of  sacrifice.  The  case 
is  tiiat  of  the  three  friends  of  Job — in  which,  God 
expressly  says,  that  his  wrath  is  Jdndled  against 
the  friends  of  Job j  because  they  had  not  spoken 
of  him  the  thing  that  was  rights — and  at  the 
same  time  directs  them  to  ofier  up  a  sacrifice,  as 
the  way  of  averting  his  anger.' 

But  then  it  is  urged,  that  God  is  every  where 
spoken  of,  as  a  Being  of  infinite  Love.  True ; 
and  the  whole  difficulty  arises  from  building  on 
partial  T^ts.  When  fnen  perpetually  talk  of 
Crod's  justice,  as  being  necessarily  modified  by  his 
goodness,*  they  seem  to  forget,  that  it  is  no  less 
the  language  of  Scripture^  and  of  reason,  that  his 
goodness  should  be  modified  by  his  justice.  Our 
error  on  this  subject  proceeds  from  oar  own  nar-* 
row  views,  which  compel  us  to  consider  the  attri^ 
butes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  so  many  distinct 
qualities,  when  we  should  conceive  of  them  as  in- 
separably blended  together;  and  his  whole  nature 
as  one  great  impulse  to  what  is  best. 

As  to  God*s  displeasure  against  sinners,  there 
can  be  then  upon  the  whole  no  reasonable-ground 
of  doubt.  And  against  the  doctrine  of  atonement, 
no  difficulty  can  arise,  from  the  Scripture  phrase, 
of  men  being  reconciled  to  God:  since,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  directly  implies,  the  turning  away 

♦  Job,  diiL  7.    'See  No.  XXIII.    •  See  No. XXIV. 


the  displeasure  of  Ood^  so  as  to  be  again  restored 
to  his  favour,  and  protection. 

But,  though  all  this  must  be  admitted,  by  those 
who  will  not  shut  their  eyes  against  reason,  and 
scripture;  yet  still  it  is  contended,  that  the  death 
of  Christ  cannot  be  considered  as  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice.  Now,  when  we  find  him  described,  a^ 
the  Lamb  ^of  txody  which  taheth  away  the  sins 
of  the  tvorld* ;  when  we  are  told,  that  Christ 
hath  given  himself  for  us^  an  offering  and  a 
sacrifice  to  God  "jf ;  and  that  he  needed  not^  Uke 
the  High  Priests  under  the  law,  to  qffir  up 
sacrifice  daily  jfrst  for  his  own  sins,  and  then 
for  the  people^ s ;  for  that  this  he  did  once,  when 
he  offered  up  himself  X  5  ^hen  he  is  expressly  as« 
serted  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins  \\ ;  and 
God  is  said  to  have  loved  us,  and  to  have  sent  his 
son  to  be  the  propitiation^  fyr  our  sins^;  when 
Isaiah^  describes  his  soul  as  made  an  offering 
for  sin  ^;  when  it  is  said  that  Ood  spared  not  his 
own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all*;  and 
that  by  him  we  have  received  the^  atonement 'jf' t 
when  these,  and  many  other  such  passage,  are 
to  be  found;  when  every  expression,  referring  to 
the  death  of  Christ,  evidently  indicates  the  notion 
of  a  sacrifice  of  atonement  and    propitiation  i 

♦  Job  i.  29.  +  Ephes.  v.  2.       $  Hebr.  tu.  27 
II  1  Job.  u.  2.  §  1  Job.  U.  10.      f  liii.  10. 
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ivhen  this  sacrifice  is  particularly  represented,  as 
of  the  nature  of  a  sin  offering;  which  was  a  spe- 
cies of  ^sacrifice  "  prescribed  to  be.  ofiered  upon 
the  commission  of  an  offence,  after  which  the  of- 
fending person  was  considered  as  if  he  had  never 
sinned:** — it  may  well  appear  surprising,  on  what 
ground  it  can  be  questioned,  that  the  death  of 
Christ  is  pronounced  in  Scripture  to  have  been  a 
sacrifice  of  atonement  and  expiation,  for  the  sins 
of  men.  ^ 

It  is  asserted,  that  the  several  passages,  which 
seem  to  speak   this   language,    contain  nothing 
more  than  Jigurative  allusions :  that  all  that  is 
intended  is,  that  Christ  laid  down  his  life  Jor^ 
that  is,  on  account  of,  mankind^:  and  that  there 
being  circumstances  of  resemblanqe  between  this 
event  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  Law,  terms  were 
borrowed  from  the  latter,  to  express  the  former,  in 
a  manner  more  lively  and  impressive.     And  as  a 
proof  that  the  application  of  these  terms  is  but 
«  figurative,  it  is  contended,  ^  1  st.  That  the  death 
of  Christ  did  not  correspond  literally ,  and  exactly, 
to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  Sacrifice:  Sndly. 
That  being  in  different  places,  compared  to  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  sacrifices,  to  all  of  which  it  could 
not  possibly  correspond,  it  cannot  be  considered 
as  exactly  of  the  nature  of  any :  and  lastly,  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  sacrifice  of  propiti-- 
ation  or  expiation  of  sin,  under  the  Mosaic  dis- 

•  See  No.  XXIX.  ^  See  No.  XXX. 
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pensatbh  at  aUr;  this  notion  having  been  entirely 
of  Heathen  turigin  .^ 

As  to  the  two  first  arguments,  thejf  deserve 
but  little  consideration.  The  want  of  an  e^act 
similitude  to  the  precise  form  of  the  Mosaic 
sacrifice,  is  btit  a  slender  objection.  :  It  might 
as ,  well  be  said,  that  because  Christ  was  not 
of  the  spedies  o^  animal,  which  had  usually 
been  offered  up;  or  because  he  was  not  slain  in 
the  same  manner;  or  because  he  was  not  ofiered 
by  the  High  Priest,  there  could  have  been  no  sa- 
crifice.ic  But  this  is  manifest  trifling.  If  the 
formal  notion  of  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  that  is,  a  life 
ofiered  up  in  expiation,  be  adhered  to,  nothing 
more  can  be  required  to  constitute  it  a  sacrifice, 
except  by  those  who  mean  to  cavil,  not  to  disco* 
ver  truth.         „ 

Again,  as  to  the  second  argument,  which 
from  the  comparison  of  Christ's  death  to  the  £^- 
ferent  kinds  of  sacrifices,  would  infer  that  it  was 
not  of  the  nature  of  any,  it  may  be  replied,  that 
it  will  more  reasonably  follow,  that  it  was  of  the  na- 
ture of  all.  Resembling  that  of  the  ^  Passover y  'vor 
asmiich  as  by  it  we  were  delivered,  from  an  evil 
yet  greater  than  that  of  Egyptian  bondage ;  par- 
taking th^  nature  of  the  Sin  offerings  as  being 
accepted  in  expiation  of  transgression ;  and  simi- 
lar to  the  institution  of  the  Scape  Goaty  as  bearing 
the  accujnulated  sins  of  all :  may  we  not  reason- 
ably suppose,  that  this  one  great  sacrifice  con- 

^SeeNo.XXXI{L    >^  See  No.  XXXIV.   ^Se«No,XXXV. 
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tained  the  full  import  and  completion  of  the  whole 
sacrificial  system  ?  And  that  so  fkt  dlrom  being 
spoken  of  in  figure,  as  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  the  sacrifices  of  the  L?iw,  thej/  were  on  the  con^ 
trary,  as  the  apostle  expressly  tells  us,  -f*  but  fi* 
gures,  or  faint  and  partial  representations,  of  diis 
stupendous  sacrifice,  which  had  been  ordained  from 
the  beginning?  And  besides,  it  is  to  be  remarked 
in  genera),  with  respect  to  the  figurative  applica-* 
tion  of  the  sacrificial  terms,  to  the  death  of  Christ; 
that  the  striking  resemblance  between  that  and 
the  sacrifices  of  the  Law,  which  is  assigned  as  the 
reason  of  such  application,  would  have  produced 
just  the  contrary  effect,  upon  the  sacred  writers ; 
since  they  must  have  been  aware,  that  the  con- 
stant use  of  such  expressions,  aided  by  the  strength 
of  the  resemblance,  must  have  laid  a  foundation  for 
error,  in  that  which  constitutes  the  main  doctrine 
of  the  Christian  faith.  Being  addressed  to  a 
people,  whose  religion  was  entirely  sacrificial,  in 
what  but  the  obvious  and  literal  sense,  could  the  / 
sacrificial  representations  of  the  death  of  Christ, 
have  been  understood? 

We  come  now  to  the  third  and  principal  ob- 
jection, whidi  is  built  upon  the  assertion,  that 
no  sacrifices  of  atonement  (in  the  sense  in  which 
we  apply  this  term  to  the  death  of  Christ)  had 
^islence  under  the  Mosaic  Law:  such  as  were 
called  by  that  name,  having  had  an  entirely 
different   import.<»    Now   that  certain  offerings 

t  Hebr.  x.  1.         "See  No.  XJSXXh 


Wer?  iJipplpy^cJ  for  il\^  purpo^  of  pii^tf^catiov,  99 
Ef  to  Kinder  th^m  fil;  iijistrmnents  of  lihe  <:^rf;iipo- 
m^l  w^ship^j  ^pHst  undauhtecUy  1^  ^di^itte^^ 
•ybj^t  At;l|erj  w^  ugajn  appointed  to  re^^iy^ 
y^r^c^  frpfp  c^^ntam^l  incs^p^cities,  30  as  tq 
reatorp  ^^  t9  the  privHege  of  joining  in  t^ 
services  of  the  temple,  iaieq^uaUy  tfiie.  l^nt  t^i^t 
tbe^  W©^  o^l^ers  of  4  nature  strictly  propij^iatory, 
m)d  Q|rdaii\ed  to  fiv^rt  the  displ^ure  of  God  from 
tbf  tr^|;^gressor  not  qnly  of  the  ceremonials  but^ 
i^  5ome  cfises^  eye^^  of  the  ^  WPTO'l  law^  \Yill  ap- 
pe^  fQs^qifest  upon  ^  y^x^  sUght  examinatipi^. 
Thu^  we  find  it  decreedi^  t|;)^t  if  a  soul  811%  ar^d 
C()i9(97^^  Ck  trespass  agc^nst  tfie  fjord^  and  lie 
upfto  hi^  ZleighhQ^r  ir^  (f^ft^hich  was  delivered 
tq  hiink  fa  ^eep — or  havf  fouf^d  thftt  which  wof 
Ifisf^  f^nfl  Uefh  concerning  it,  and  8WEAjt]s:TM 
MjjfLSMLx%  then,  because  he  hath  sinned  it^  this, 
^  shall  n»t  qnljff  viuike  restitution  to  h^s  neigh-^ 
Iqfur — hut  he  shall  bring  his  trespass-offering 
unto  the  Lord,  a  ram  without  hlendsh  out  (^tht 
flocJf ;  wnd  the  Priest  shall  make  an  atokj^ment 
for  him  before  the  Lord,  and  it  shall  be  wom* 
QIFEN  JffJM.^  And  again  in  a  case  of  criminal 
connexion  with  a  bond-maid  wl^o  was  betrothed^ 
tjip  plf^nder  is  ordered  t;o  brjng  his  tr^spassr 
offering,  and  the  Priest  is  to  make  ATONSMSifT 
for  him  with  the  trespass-qffhring,  for  the  sin 

»  ^  Np,  XJi^XVII.  +  Leirit  vi.  %-7. 
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which  he  hath  done ;  and  the  sin  which  he  hath 
done  shall  he  forgiven  him.*  And  in  the  case 
of  all  ofiences  which  fell  not  under  the  descrip- 
tion of  presuntpttiouSf  it  is  manifest  from  tiie 
slightest  inspection  of  the  book  of  Leviticus^ 
that  the  atonement  pres<:^ribed  was  appointed  as 
the  means,  whereby  God  might  be  propitiated, 
or  reconciled  to  the  offender. 

Again,  as  to  the  vicarious  °  import  of  the  Mo- 
saic sacrifice ;  or  in  other  words,  its  expressing  an 
acknowledgment  of  what  the  sinner  had  de* 
served  ;  this  not  only  seems  directly  set  forth  in 
the  Account  of  the  first  offering  in  Leviticus, 
where  it  is  said  of  the  person  who  brought  a  free- 
will offering,  he  shall  lay  his  hand  iipon  the 
head^  of  the  hurnt-cffering,  and  it  shall  he 
ACCEPTED  FOR  him,  to  make  atonement  for 
him  \  :  but  the  ceremony  of  the  Scape-€roat  on 
the  day  of  expiation  appears  to  place  this  ntatter 
beyond  doubt.  On  this  head  however,  as  not 
being  necessary  ^  to  my  argument,  I  shall  not  at 
present  enlarge. 

That  CTfJiatory  sacrifice  (in  the  strict  and  pro- 
per sense'  of  the  word)  was  a  part  of  the  Mosaic 
institution,  there  remains  then,  I  trust,  no  suf- 
ficient reason  to  deny.  That  it  existed  in  like 
manner  amongst  the  Arabians,  ^  in  the  time  of 

*  Levit.  xix.  20, 22.        «  See  No.  XXXVlII. 
P  See  No.  XXXIX.        +Levit.i.4. 
«  See  No.  XL.  'See  No.  LIX. 
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Job,  We  feave  already  seen.  And  that  its  uiiiver- 
'^1  prevalence- in  the  Heathen  world,  though  cor- 
rupted and  disfigured  by  idolatrous  practices,  was 
the  result  of  an  original  divine  appointment,  every 
candid  enquirer  will  find  little  l^ason  to  doubt.  * 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
propitiatory  sacrifices  not  ohly  existed  through 
tlie  whole  Gentile  world,  but  had  place*  under  the 
law  of  Moses.  The  argument  then,  which  froift 
the  non-existence  of  such  sacrifices  'amongst  the 
Jews,  would  deny  the  term  when  applied  to  the 
death  of  Christ  to  indicate  such  sacrifice,  neces- 
sariiy  fells  to  the  ground.^ 

But,  in  fact,  they  who  cteny  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  to  be  a  real  and  propei*  sacrifice  for  sin, 
must,  if  they  are  consistent,  deny  that  ^ny  such 
sacrifice  ever  did  exist,  by  divine  appointment. 
For  on  what  principle,  do  they  deny  the  former, 
but  this  ? — that  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
Christ,  for  the  sins  and  salvation  of  men,  can 
make  no  change  in  God :  can  not  render  him 
more  ready  to  forgive,  mope  benevolent,  than  he 
is  in  his  own  nature  ;  and  consequently  can  have 
no  power  to  avert  from  the  offender,  the  punish- 
ment of  his  transgression.  Now,  on  the  same 
principle,  every  sacrifice  for  the  expiation  of  sin, 
must  be  impossible.  And  this  explains  the  true 
cause,  why  these  persons  will  not  admit  the  Ian- 
guage  of  the  New  Testament,  clear  and  express 

•  See  No.  XLI.         *  See  XII. 
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as  it  i»,  to  dignify  n  re»l  und  pr«(^per  ducrifice  for 
ain :  aiid  why  th^y  fed  it  n^Qcea^fLiy^  tx>  explain 
ftway  tbe  equally  clear  and  express  description  of 
ihajt  6peci(39  of  s^rific^  in  the  Old.  ^  Setting  oi^ 
wilih  a  preconceived  erroneous  notion  of  iu  mr 
iwt,  and  one  which  inFolves  a  manifest  contr^- 
:4ietioiQi ;  they  hold  themselves  justified,  in  reject- 
ing ^ery  acceptation  of  Scripture,  which  sup- 
ports it.  But,  h^d  they  enore  accurat^y  ex- 
amined 1}f(^  tri;^  import  of  the  term  in  Scripture 
\t$^,  they  would  have  pearceived  no  such  contra- 
di^on,  nor  would  they  have  found  themselves 
compelled  to  refine  away  by  strained  and  unnar 
tutal  int^erpretations,  the  dear  and  obvious  mean- 
ing <^  the  i^aoned  text.  They  would  have  seen, 
th^t  a  sM^ri^ce  for  sin,  in  Scripture  language  im- 
plies solely  this,  ^'  a  sacrifice  wisely  and  gra- 
ciously appointed  by  God,  the  moral  governor  of 
the  worlds  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  sin  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  avert  the  punishment  of  it  from  the 
ofiTender/V  To  ask  wh^  God  should  b^ve  ap- 
poinjked  tbip  particular  mode,  or  in  what  way  it 
^n  avert  the  punishment  of  sin ;  is  to  take  us 
h^d^  to  thiQ  general  point  at  issue  with  tlie  Deist, 
which  has  been  already  discussed.  With  the 
Christian,  who  admits  redemption  under  any  mo*- 
dification^  such  matters  cannot  be  subject  of 
epquiry* 

^  Sec  No,  XLIIL  »  See  No.  XLIV. 


But  efveti  to  oui#  imperfect  apprehenstdn^  i3om& 
circumstances  of  natural  connexion  and  fitne&fs^ 
itaay  be  pointed  (Hit.  The  whole  maj  be  eonsi-^ 
dei^d^  as  a  sensible  and  striking^^  reptie8entatioii< 
of  a  punishment^  which  the  sinner  was  consci6u$' 
be  deserved,  from  God*s  justice :  and  then^  oft 
the  part  of  €rod,  it  becomes  a  public  declaration 
df  his  holy  displeasure  against  ^,  and  of  hi^ 
merc^vi  compassion  for  the  ^ini^r ;  and  on  tli^ 
part  of  the  offender,  when  offered  by  or  for  him, 
it  implies  a  sinoem  co^^ssiofi  of  gtiUt^  and  a^ 
hearty  desire  of  obtaining  pardon  :  and  upon  the 
due  performance  of  this  service,  the  sinner  is  par* 
doffed,   and  escapes  the  penahy  of  his  tran&- 

gKSSIOtt. 

This  we  shall  find  agreeable  te  the  nature  of  ^ 
Mcrificejbr  sin,  as  laid  down  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Now  is  there  any  thing  in  this,  degrading 
to  liie  honour  of  God ;  or  hi  the  smaikst  degree 
inconsistent  with  the  dictates  of  naturd  reason  ? 
And  in  this  view,  what  is  there  in  the  death  of 
Chri^,  as  a  sacrifioe  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  that 
may  not  in  a  certain  d^ree,  be  embraced  by  our 
natusui  notions  ?  For  acoor(&ng  to  tite  e^plana* 
lion  juet  given,  is  it  not  a  declaration  to  the  whole 
woiid,  of  the  greatness  of  thetr  sins;  and  of  the 
pr0portioAate  mercy  and  compassion  of  God,  who 
had  ordained  this  method,  whereby,  in  a  manner 
conisiietent  with  hi»  attributes,  his  foti^i  creatUrea 
mig^t  be  again  t^ken  into  his  fiweur,  on  their 
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making  themselves  parties  in  this  great  sacrifice: 
that  is^  on  their  complying  with  those  conditions, 
whi^h  on  the  received  notion  of  sacrifice,  would 
Pender  them  parties^i  in  this ;  namely,  an  adequate 
conviction  of  guilt^  a  proportionate  sense  of  God's 
love,  and  a  firm  detei^mination,  with  an  humhle 
faith  in  the  sufflqiency  of  this  sacrifice,  to  endear^ 
vour  after  a  life  of  amendment  and  obedieiiice  i). 
Thus  much  falbr  within  the  reach  of  our  comprer 
hension  on.  this  mysterious  subjeict.  .Whethe!!  in 
the  jexpanded  range  of  God's  moral  government, 
some  oth^er  end  may  not  be  held  in  view, ,  in  the. 
death  of  his  only  b^otten  Son,  it  is  not  for  ii|s  to 
enquire;  noar,  does  it  in  any  degree  concern  us: 
what  God  has  been  pleased  to  reveal,  it  is  alone 
Qur  duty .  to  believe.  .        • 

.  One  jemarkable  circumstance  indeed  there 
i^  in  which  the  sacrifice  of  Ghrist  difiGersirom  all 
those  sacrifices,  which  were  o£fered  under  the  law.* 
Our  blessed  JUord,  was  not  only  the.  Subject  o£  the 
ofi^ring,  ,butitbe  Priest  whO'  oflfercd  it  There- 
fore h^  has > become  not  only  a  sacrifice,.,  but  an 
intercessor ;.  his  intercession  being  founded  upon 
this  vqluntaiy  act  of.  benevolence,  by  which  he 
offered  himself  without  spot  to  God*  We  are 
not  only>  then  in  -virtue  of  the  sacrifice^  forgiven ; 
but  in  virtuie  of .  the  intercession  admitted  to  fe- 
vour  and  gmce>  And  thus  the  Scripture  notion 
of  the  sacrifice:  of  Christ,  includes  every  advan-. 
tage,  winch .  the  advpcates  for  the  pijre  iriterces-. 
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sioi^,  seek  from  their  scheme  of  redemption.  But 
it  ajso  contains  others,  which .  they  necessarily 
lose  by  the  rejection  of  that  notion..  It  contain^ 
the  great  advantage  *  of  impressing  mankind  with 
a  due  sense  of  their  guilt,  by  compelling  a  com- 
parison with  the  immensity  of  the  sacrifice  made 
to  redeem  them  from  its  effects.  It  contains 
that,  in  i^hort,  whiqh  is  the  soul  and  substance  of 
all  Christian  virtue— Humility.  And  the  fact  is 
plainly  this,  that  in  every  attempt  to  get  rid  of 
the  Scripture  doctrine  of  atonement,  we  find 
feelings  of  a  description,  opposite  to  this  Evangg- 
lie  quality,  more  or  less  to  prevail:  we  find  jt 
fondness  for  the  opinion  of  man's  pyirn  sufficiency, 
and  an  unwillingness  to  submit  with  devout  an^ 
implicit  reverence,  to  thie  sacred  word  of  Reve- 
lation. 

If  now  upon  the  whole  it  has  appeieired,  that 
natural  reason  is  unable  to  evince  the  efficacy  of 
repentance :  if  it  has  appeared,  that  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forgiveness,  the  idea  of  a  Mediatorial 
scheme  is  perfectly  consistent  with  our  ordinary 
notions :  if  it  has  appeared^  that  Revelation  has 
most  unequivocally  pronounced,  that  through 
the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  God, 
our  redemption  has  been  effected :  if  it  has  ap- 
peared, that  Christ  is  declared  to  have  efiected 
that  redemption,  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself  for 
the  sins  of  mankind:  if  it  has  appeared,  that 

*  See  No.  XLV. 
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StictudeA  htdimt&ht  for  ffansgrt^siofi :  ahd  if  it 
lias  ap^a)*ed^  that  the  eipr^^isron  hali  beto  kp- 
plifed  to  tJhtist,  in  tfife  phin  and  liteWil  sfense  t>{ 
the  Word,  Jis  the  'pr(^iticttion  xyf  an  bffendid  Obi: 
i  tWst  We  ire  6ufficifehtly  fortified ;  agiamst  tl* 
t)6i'st,  who  denies  the  biViNE  tertsto^ ;  agkin^ 
thfe  Sbcitiian,  ^ho  denl&  the  UEbEfeMtNcS  medt- 
AtldK;  ahd  agaih'st  the  modern  rationlali'zing 
Ar\kti,  iAib  d^ies  t'he  feScpiXtotiY  ssvcuirtrcE  oif 
iShVist :  ih  short,  against  kll,  Who  WonM  tfeprive 
Us  ct  any  ^art  of  thfe  pt-eidbUS  ben^tfe,  Which  oil 
th^s  ijay  oat-  Saviou't  ^ied  to  ptbcnfe  %t  m  : 
;8ig«t1«s1t  an,  Vrho  would  rob  u&  bt  that  huttibte 
%Ai1^g  bHut  owh  iWstifficfientlJr,  >^hich  dottfe  can 
give  u6  aJi  litdfent,  and  animating  faith  in  the 
death  and  merits,  of  our  blessed  Redeemer. 
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DISCOURSE  II 


And  wiihmit  Shedding  ii^f   Blood  is  i^  R^ 

ON*ht  h^t  ^cotetnetnortftkm  6f  the  at^l  isub- 
jfedt  of  this  4a!fn  obsfcrv^nce,  it  Was  ^ttetapted  in 
ttkk  ^<$ty  to  de^r  tli6  important  dbctrinie  of  Re« 
<lemptfoii>  from  tho^  difiknitties,  in  whitfh  it  had 
b^n  aH!fisrlly^tat]gledl>  by  the  subtle  speanHEttioM 
bf  th«  disputatious  tiekit,  and  <>fth<e  philosophising 
Oiristiati.  Tht  impoti^c^  of  Reason  to  ete<ct  - 
this  de^^aded  Avxn&t  to  an  mssured  liope  dP  th^ 
tsuffidkne^  K>i  t^nta«ivce,  pointed  out  to  us  th« 
necessity  t^  an  <ei^[yfesd  t^rialion^  on  this  head  t 
that  tevelation^  in  anno^ndttg  tfie  e!itpedient  of  a 
Mediator^  Was  S€^en  tb  fell  in  i;vith  the  analogies  of 
the  Providential  eccfnoiyiy :  the  [Mediatorial  schema 
wa$  shewn  to  have  been  aecomplished^  through  the 
stterifibe  <ofth^  ^y  begotten  Son  ^G^ ;  and  this 
sadrifice,  t«  have  bee^li  eSectil?^  to  the  expiation  of 
)he%ins  ^%he  whole  human  race.  What  the  pe* 
cttiiat  natuve^  and  true  import  of  this  sacrifice^  ai«^ 
utA  in  ^A}iA  s^nse^  th<^  escpia^lion  effected  by  it^  is 


strictly  to  be  understood,  it  is  my  purpose  on  this 
day  to  enquire.     And  as,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is 
no  article  of  Christian  knowledge,  of  deeper  con- 
cern ;  and,  on  tli^  oth^,  tione  that  has  been  more 
studiously  involved  in  obscurity;  I  trust,  that  you^ 
my  young  Brethren,  will  not  refuse  your  patient 
attention,  whilst  I  endeavour  to  unfold  to  your 
apprehension,  the  genuine,  because  the  Scripture^ 
interpretation  of  that  great  sacrifice,  whereby  we 
are  redeemed  from  th^  power  of  sin  and  have 
received  the  promise  of  an  eternal  inheritance. 
In  the  mode  of  enquiry,  which  has  been  usually 
'  adopted  on  this  subject,  one  prevailing  error  de^ 
serves  to  be  noticed.     The  nature  of  sacrifice  as 
generally  practised  and  understood,  antecedent  to 
the  time  of  Christ,  has  been  first  examined;  and 
irom  that,  as  a  ground  of  explanation,  the  notion 
of  Christ's  sacrifice  has  been  derived:  whereas,  in 
fact  by  this;  all  former  sacrifices  are  to  be  inter- 
preted ;  and  in  reference  to  it  only,  can  they  be 
understood.     From  an  error  so  fundamental,  it  is 
not  wonderful,  that  the  greatest  perplexities  should 
have  arisen,  concerning  the  nature  of  sacrifice  in 
general;  and  that  they  should  ultimately  fall,  with 
cumulative  confusion,  on  the  nature  of  that  par- 
ticular sacrifice,  to  the  investigation  of  which,  fan- 
ciful and  mistaken  theories,  had  been  assumed  as 
guides.     Thus,  whilst  some  have  presumptuously 
attributed,  the  early  and  universal  practice  of  sa* 
crifice^  to  an  irrational  and  superstitious  fear  of  an 
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imagin^isanguinaiiy,  ^viiH^  ;i  jtn4  hayi^tbeeii  led  in 
defiance  of  the  express  langw^ of  RavjelatJQDvtQr^ 
jectapd  ridicule  the  UQtioftiof^acrifice,  as  originat- 
ipgi  cmly:  in  tlv^  grossne^^  v9f  ^superstition :  others, 
not:,  equ9iUy  ,^8tit^te  vof  .r^yiereG^  for  the  sacred* 
wQrdv^ndoHiseqqent^  ii^t,  treatiog  this  solemn 
Bite/; wit^  equal  4isrQSp^t,  ]  hfive  yet  ascribed  its 
origin  tO;human*inventi9n;5apdhave  thereby  been 
compelled^  to  account  for  the  (divine  ipstitution  of 
the  J^wi!sh  Sacrifices,  as  a  mereiaccommodation  to 
prevaUipg  practice ;  and  consequently  to  admit, 
even  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  itself,  to  have  grown 
out  qf^  and  been  adapted  to^  this  creature'  of  hu^r 
man  excogitation. 

Of  th¥f  latter  class,  the  theories^  as  might  be 
expected,  are  various.  In  one,  sacrifices  are  re- 
presented in  the  light  of  .gifts%  intended  to  sooth 
and  appease  the  Supreme .  Being,  in  like  manner 
as  they  are  found  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  men : 
in  another, .  they  are  considered  as  federal  rites^, 
a  kind  of  easing  and  drinkipg  with  God,  as  it 
were  at  his  table,  and  thereby  ifiiplying  the  bein^ 
restored  to  a  state  of  friendship  with  him,  by  re^ 
pentance  and  confession  of  sins;  in  a  third,  they- 
are  described  as  but  symbolical  actions,  or  a  more 
expressive  language,  denoting  the  gratitude  of  the 
ofierer,  in  such  as  are  eucharistical;  and  in  those 
that  are  expiatory,  the  acknowledgment  of,  and 

y  See  No.  J^LVI.        •  See  No.  XLVII. 
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toiitritldfl  fbf  din^  Afdiigly  etpMl^ed  by'^dMth 
6f  th^  atiitMli  t^f^e^Htidg  that  death,  which  th« 
otfeter  ddftfes^  tbh^  hk^  <mti  dedert/ 

Tt>  these  difi^#ent  hypotheses,  which  in  tfce 
6Td^  of  tbeif  eniimetiiitioiyy  cfaimf  respectivdy  &it 
iiatM^  of  Sp&nter^  Syht^,  ktiA  ff^ariuftm,  it  msf 
geMraily  be  relied,  thd^t  the\/ae#  of  AbeFi  ^^ 
orifice  seetM  ifieotiskteiit  with  them  all :  with  tihe 
firsts  itiis/nudi  as  it  itmst  haTe  beeh  anteeedent  C6 
those  distinetiofts  6!  pt^operty,  on  whieh  alone  est* 
perieMe  of  the  efiectsT*  of  gifti  upon  tiiiM  eould 
have  been  found^:  with  the  second,  inasmnch  as 
it  took  place  several  agjes  prior  to  that  period,  at 
which  both  the  words  of  Scripture,  and  the  opi- 
nions of  die  wisest  commentators,  have  ftted  the 
pef  mission*  of  Mtimal  food  to  man  t  with  the  third, 
iniMniueh  «»  the  language,  which  Sd^ipture  ex-* 
pmssly  states  to  have  been  derived  to  our  first  pa- 
rents fifom  divine^  instruction^  cannot  be  supposed 
s6  defectrve,  in  those  terms  that  related  to  ^  wor^ 
ship  of  God,  as  to  have  rendered  it  necessary  for 
Abel,  to  call  iti  the  aid  of  actions,  to  express  the 
sentiment  of  gratitude  or  sorrow ;  and  still  less 
lifcdy  is  it)  that  he  would  have  resorted  to  that 
specks  of  action,  which  in  the  eye  of  reason 
«mat  have  appeared  displeasing  to  God,  the 
slaughter  of  an  tmoffi^nding  animali^. 
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To  uig»ihei9e  fopk^  ^  roljjefition  in  tbek  ^ 
feits^  against  the  3^^r^  tim>tm  I  huve  nuentioi^ 
gd,  would  lead  to  a  discugsk^o,  fftf  excff^ing  tha 
4iie  limits  of  a  discourse  frcmi  thk  pbce^    I 
therefore  dismiss  them  for  ^e  praKmt*     Nw 
shall  J^  in  refutation  of  <iie  g^ieral  idea  of  tbi 
human  X  invention  of  sacrifice,  enlarge  vpon  tha 
^iveriaUty^  of  the  practioe;  the  $Qmem4^  of 
the  notion  of  its  efficacy^  pervading  nations  and 
1^  the  most  remote ;  and  the  unreofsonableness 
of  supposing  any  natural  connexion  between  the 
slaying  of  an  animal,  and  the  meoeivin^  pardon  for 
the  violation  of  God's  laws^-^all  of  whieh  appear 
^ci^ive  against  that  idea.    Bttt>  as  both  the  ge^ 
n^ral  idea  and  the  partieular  theories  which  havn 
endeaypured  to  reconcile  to  it  the  na^re  and 
origin  of  sacrifie^  have  been  caused  by  a  dqiar^ 
twe  fwm  the  true  and  only  source  of  knowledge  i 
1^  us  i^um  to  that  sa<^  fountain,  and  whilst 
w^  endi^vour  to  establish  the  genuine  Scripture 
notion  of  sacrifice,  at  the  same  time  provide  the 
)^  refutation  of  every  other. 

{t  i^uires  but  litde  acquaintajace  with  JScripr 
lure  to  know^  tf>at  the  lesson^  which  it  every 
where  iiKulcates,  is^  that  naan  by  diaobedienot 
h^  &llen  under  the  displeasure  of  his  Maker  i 
that  to  be  reconciled  to  his  favour>  and  restored 
to  the  means  of  acceptable  obedienee,  a  Re^ 
4eemer  was  appointed ;  and  that  this  Redeemer 
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kid  down  his  life,  to  procure  for  repentant  din- 
ners forgiveness  and  ac<3eptance«    This  surrender 
of  life,  has  been  called  by  the  sacred  writers^  a 
iacrifice ;  and  the  end  attained  by  it,  expiation 
or  atonement.     With  such,  as  have  been  de^ 
sirous  to  reduce  Christianity  to  a  mere  moral 
sysdem,  it  has  been  a  fevourite  object,  to  repre^ 
sent  this  sacrifice  as  entirely  figurative,  ^  founded 
only  in  allusion,  and  similitude  to  the  sacrifices 
of  the  law ;  whereas,  that  this  is  spoken  of  by 
the  sacred  writers,  as  a  real  and  proper  sacrifice, 
to  which  those  under  the  law  bore  respect  but 
as  types  or  shadows,  is  evident  from  various  pas- 
sages of  holy  writ,  but  more   particularly  from 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews;    in  which  it  is  ex- 
jpressly  said,  that>  the  law,  having  a  shadoto  of 
good  things  to  come,  can  never  tvith  those  sd- 
crifices,  which  they  offered  year  by  year  con- 
tinually, make  the  combers  thereunto  perfect  t 
— hut  this  man,   after  ^  he  had  offered  one  sa- 
crifice for  sins,  for  ever  sat  down  on  the  right 
hand  of  God.*    And  again,  when  the  writer  of 
this  epistle,  speaks  of  the  High  Priest  entering 
into  the  Holy  of  Holies  with  the  blood  of  the 
sacrifice,    he  asserts,    that   this  was  a  figure 
for  the  time  then  present,  in  whiqh  were  of- 
fered  both  gifts  and  sacrifices y  that  could  not 
make  him  that  did  the  service  perfect;    but 
Christy  being  come,   an  High  Priest  of  good 

.  ^  See  Nos.  XXXI.  and  XLIV.        •  Hebr.  z.  1.  1%. 
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things  to  come;  not  b^  the  blood  of  goats  and 
calves f  but  by  his  own  btood^ke  entered  once 
into  the  holy  place^  having  obtained  eternal  re- 
demptionjbr  us;  Jbr,  he  adds,  if  the  blood-  of 
bulls  and  of  goats  sandtifiethto  the  purifying 
of  the  Jleshy  how  much  more  shall  the  blood  df 
Christy  u)h6  through  the  eternal  spirit,  offered 
himself  tuithout  spot  to  God, '  purge  your  eon^ 
science  from  dead  ivorks  to  serve  the  living 
God  P-f*    It  must  be  unnecessary  •  to'  detail  more 
of  \he  numerous  passs^sy*  which  go   to  prove, 
that  the.  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  a  true  and  ef-^ 
fective  sacrifice/ whilst  those  of  the^Iaw,  were 
but  faint  representations,  and  inadequate  copie% 
intended  for  its  introduction. 

Now,  if  the  sacrifices  of  the  Lau^  appear  to 
have  been  but  preparations  for  this  one  great 
sacrifice,  we  are  naturally  led  to  consider,  whether 
the  same  may  not  be  asserted  of  sacrifice  from 
the  beginning ;  and  whether  we  are  not  war- 
ranted by  Scripture,  in  pronouncing  the  entire 
rite  to  have  been  ordained  by  God,  as  a  type ,  of 
thait  ONE  SACRIFICE,  in  which  all  others  were  to 
have  their  consummation. 

That  the  institution  was  of  divine^  ordinance, 
may,  in  the  first  instance,  be  reasonably  inferred 
froni  the  strong  and  sensible  attestation  of  the 
divine  acceptance  of    sacrifice  in   the  case,  of  "*^ 
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^f  Alimbam»  m4  aba  froQi  the  jo^sfdiffis^tic  ^^ 
tabliahment  of  it,  by  thQ  wme  cliyio^  ^nithofi^, 
in  tibe  diapeusfitiaii  of  Mqs^.  An4  vh^ith^  W« 
toaaider  tfiQ  Bocdc  of  ^  Jol^  a«  th^  p^oduQUon  of 
MoBes;  or  of  th«t  piQus  wQf^hipfer  af  the  tnw 
God,  among  th?  dtiisoe^id^Qt^  of  Abrab^^m,  whose 
name  it  bei^a ;  or  of  som^  other  persQQ  whp 
lived  a  short  time  after,  wd  GQpipQ^  it  fnm 
the  materials  loft  by  Job  hi^nsolf ;  the  r^pr^ 
^ntation  there  made  of  God,  a^  fP^Qriking 
sacrifice  to  the  friends  of  Job^i  in  ey^ry  luippor 

sition  exhibits  a  strong  authority,  wd  of  high 
iyfitiquity,  upon  this  qaostioD« 

Tliese  few  facts,  wbieh  I  have  stjited,  uiiftid^ 
by  any  comment,  and  abstraoliilg  all^oth^r  from 
the  arguments  which  ombarrass  tho  contrary 
hypothesis,  and  to  which  I  bftW  9\fe»4y  allud^, 
mi^t  p^iiaps  be  sufficiont  to  ^^tl^fy  m  m^ 
quiring  and  candid  mind,  that  sa/Or^B^  niust 
have  had  its  origin  in  ^ivjne;  iN^riTyriQIf*  Rut 
if  in  addition,  this  rite,  99  praotisod  in  t\m  earlii^t 
i^es,  shall  be  found  connected  with  the  »96nfi09 
of  Christ,  confessedly  of  divim^  appointm^tt 
little  doubt  can  reasonably  remain  on  thip  hi  ad. 
Let  us  then  examine,  more  particularly,  tho 
circumstanMS  of  the  first  sacrifice,  ofi*^r§d  up  by 
AbeL 

^.  See  No.  I4X. 
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It  is  clear  from  the  words  of  Scripture,  that 
both  Cain  and  Abel  made  oblations  to  the  Lord. 
It  is  clear  also,  notwithstanding  the  well- known 
fanciful  interpretation  of  an  eminent  com  men- 
tator,®  that  AbeFs  was  an  animal  sacrifice.  It  is  no 
less  clear,  that  Abel's  was  accepted,  whilst  that  of 
Cain  was  rejected.  Now  what  could  have  oc-- 
casioned  the  distinction? — ^The  acknowledgment 
of  the  Supreme  Being  and  of  his  univarsal  do- 
minion, was  no  less  strong  in  the  ofiering  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  by  Cain,  than  in  that  of  the 
firstlings  of  the  flock  by  Abel:  the  intrinsic  ef- 
ficacy of  the  gift  must  have  been  the  same  ia 
each,  each  giving  of  the  best  that  he  possessed: 
the  expression  of  gratitude,  equally  significant 
and  forcible  in  both.  How  then  is  the  differ- 
ence p  to  be  explained?  If  we  look  to  the  writer 
to  the  Hebrews,  he  informs  us,  that  the  ground 
Qn  which  Abel's  oblation  was  preferred  to  that  , 
of  Cain,  was,  that  Abel  offered  his  m  faith ;  and 
the  criterion  of  this  faith  also  appears  to  have 
been,  in  the  opinion  ^  of  this  writer,  the  animal 
i^crfiice.  The  words  are  remarkable— -A^  fditk 
Abel  offered  unto  God  a  more  excellent  sacri" 
jix:e  than  Cainl  by  which  he  obtained  witness 
that  he  was  righteous,  God  testifying  of  his 
gift^*  The  words  here  translated^  a'  more  e^- 
cillent  sacrifice,  are  in  An  early  version  rendelpd 
a  much  more  s&crificis,^  which'  phrase,  though 
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Wioputh  iuform,  adequately  conveys  th^  original. 
7he  meaning  then  is,  that  by  faith  Abel  ofiered 
^hajtj  which  was-  mmth  more,  of  the  true  nature  of 
^wvk&w,  than  what  had  been  offered,  by  Cain. 
Abel  consequently  was  directed  by  faith,  and  thiy 
faith  was  manifiBsted  in  the  nature  of  his  ofienng. 
What  then  are  we  to  infer  ? — ^Without  some  reve* 
bticNa '  graated,  some  assurance  held  out  as  the 
oJbj^t  of  &fith,  Abel  could  not  have  exercised  this 
virtue:  aod  without  some  peculiar  mode  of  sacrifice 
enjoined,  he  could  not  have  exemplified  his  iaith 
by  an  appropriate  offering.  The  ofiering  madei 
we  have  already  8een>  was  that  of  an  animal.  L^ 
ui^  CQiuider,,  whether  this  could  have  a  connexiou 
with.any  divine  assuraDice^,  communicated  at  that 
early  day. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  promise  made  to  our 
first  pareiM:s>  cpnyeyed  an  intinxation  of  some 
MuirQ  ^eliv^rer,  who  should  overcome  the  tempt- 
er that  had  d^wn  maiit  from  his  innocence^  and 
r^Qve  thpse  evils  which  hud  b^n  occasioned  by 
1^!^  faJL  Thi3,ai^wi*ance^  without  which,  or  somer 
qthwgf^undpfjhppe,  it  seem^s  difficult  to  con- 
c^iv^how  tbi^  j^inciple  of  religion  qould  have  had 
p|i0Q^>^io|)g  m^eii^  bi^ame  to  our  firs^  pai^e^t«  the 
gr^d^pb^l^  9f^|aith<i  To  perpetuate  ^s  funda- 
m^^t|^l  ^rti^le  i  qf  i:eligiouj8  belief  ?imong  tbe  de- 
9pffi4mto  qf  MvPh  spnji^a  striking  mejworial  of  the, 
i^l  SiXimm$  wd,  9Jf  the  promised.  ^ileiliv^rwQe^, 
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would  batcirally  be  appointed/  And  if  we  admit> 
that  the  scheme  of  Redemption  by  the  death  of 
the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  was  deitemritted 
from  the  beginning ;  that  is^  if  we  admit,  that 
when  God  had  ordained  the  delivdrante  'of  man, 
be  had  ordained  the  means :  if  we  admit,  thdt 
Christ  was  the  Lamb  slain  Jrom  th&  JbUnddtiori. 
i)f  the  todrld ;  what  memorial  ^otrld  be  devis^ 
more  apposite,  than  that  of  animal  sacrifice  ?— 
exemfplifying,  by  the  staying  of  the  tictini,  the 
death  which  had  been  denotmced  agaiilst  mian'il 
disobedience :— thus  exhibiting  the  awful  lesson  of 
that  death  which  was  the  wages  of  Sin^  and  at 
the  same  time  representing  that  death  whieb  wa^ 
actually  to  be  undergone  by  the  Redeemer  of 
mankind :— and  hereby  connecting  ill  6t^  riew, 
the  two  great  cardinal  events  in  the  history  of 
man,  the  tall,  and  the  HiECOVEAY :  the  deatK 
doEKmnced  against  Sin,  and  the  death  appointed 
&>t  that  Hoff  One,  who  was  to  lay  down  his  life; 
to  deliver  man  from  the  consequences  of  siii.  Thi 
ii^tution  of  animal  sacrifice  seems  then  to  hktt 
been  peculiarly  significant;  as  containing  all  tfa6 
elements  of  religious  knowledge  i  and  the  adop- 
tion of  this  rite,  with  sincere  and  pious  feelings, 
ti^ould  at  the  same  time  imply  an  humble  seiise  of 
tbe  imworthines^  of  the  ofiferer ;  a  eonfession  that 
death,  which  was  infticted  on  the  victim,  was  the 
dfesert^  of  those  sins  which  had  arisen  fitim  maillB 
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transgression ;  and  a  full  reliance  upoa  the  pro- 
mises of  deliverance,  joined  to  an  acquiescence  in 
the  means  appointed  for  its  accomplishment. 

If  this  view  of  the  matter  be  just,  there  is  no- 
thing improbable  even  in  the  supposition,  that 
that  part  of  the  signification  of  the  rite,  which 
related  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  might  have  been 
in  some  degree  made  known  from  the  beginning. 
But  not  to  contend  for  this,  (scripture  having 
furnished  no  express  foundation  for  the  assump- 
tion,) room  for  the  exercise  of  faith  is  equally 
preserved,  on  the  idea,  that  animal   sacrifice  was 
enjoined  in  the  general  as  the  religious  sign  of 
faith  in  the  promise  of  Redemption,  without  any 
intimation  of  the  way  in  which  it  became  a  sign. 
Agreeably  to  these  principles,  we  shall  find  but 
little  difficulty  in  determining,  on  what  ground  it 
was,    that   AbeFs  oflTering  was  accepted,   whilst 
that  of  Cain  ivas  rejected.     Abel,  in  firm  reliance 
on  the  promise  of  God,  and  in  obedience  to  his 
command,  oflfered  that  sacrifice,  which  had  been 
enjoined  as  the  religious  expression  of  his  faith ; 
whilst  Cain,  disregarding  the  gracious  assurances 
that  had  been  vouchsafed,  or  at  least  disdaining 
to  adopt  the  prescribed  mode  of  manifesting  his 
belief^  possibly  as  not  appearing  to  his  reason  to 
possess  any  efficacy  or  natural  fitness,  thought  he 
had  sufiliciently  acquitted  himself  of  his  duty,  in 
acknowledging  the  general  superintendance  of 
God,    and   expressing  his  gratitude  to  the  Su- 
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preme  Benetector,  by  presentirg  nome  of  thos^ 
good  things,  which  he  thereby  confessed  to  have 
been  derived  from  bis  bounty.  In  short,  Cain, 
the  first  born  of  the  ifall,  exhibits  the  first  fruits 
of  his  Parents'  disobedience,  in  the  arrogance  and 
self  sufficiency  of  reason  rejecting  the  aids  of  Re- 
velation, b<ecause  they  fell  not  within  its  appre- 
liension  of  right.  He  takes  the  first  place  in  the 
annals  of-  Deism,  and  displays,  in  his  proud  re- 
jection of  the  ordinance  of  sacrifice,  the  same  spi- 
rit, which,  in  later  days,  has  actuated  his  en* 
lightened  followers,  in  rejecting  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  ^ 

This  view  of  the  subject  receives  strength,  from 
the  terms  of  expostulation,  in  which  Grod  ad- 
dresses Cain,  on  his  expressing  resentment  at  the 
rejection  of  his  offering,  and  the  acceptance  of 
Abel's,  The  wonis  in  the  present  version  are, 
if  thou  doest  wetl^  shalt  thou  not  be  accepted f 
-^and  if  thou  doest  not  welly  sin  lieth  at  the 
door* — which  words,  as  they  stand  connected  in 
the  context,  supply  no  very  satisfactory  mean- 
ing, and  have  long  served  to  exercise  the  inge- 
nuity of  Commentators  to  tut  little  purpose.  But 
if  the  word,  which  is  here  translated  sin,  be  ren- 
dered, as  we  find  it  in  a  great  variety  of  passages 
in  the  Old  Testament^  a  sin  offering,  the  read- 
ing  of  the  passage  then  becomes,  -if  thou  doest 
weUf  shalt  thou  not  he  accepted  ?  and  if  th^u 

•  Gen.  IT,  7, 
H  3 


doest  nfft  jpell^  0^  sifi  offmng  lieth  wen  ^t  the 
door  S  The  coi^nexioa  is  thus  rendered  evident^ 
Qod  rebukes  Cpin,  for  Qot  conforj^nipg  to  that  isper 
cies  of  sajerifioe^  which  had  been  pfiered  by  Abe]* 
^e  refers  to  it,  aa  a  matter  of  known  injunction  \ 
ftnd  hereby  points  out  the  g;round  of  distinction^ 
in  his  treatment  of  \{\m  and  his  brother :  and 
thijis^  in  direct  tero)s^  enforces  the  observance  of 
animal  $acriace, 

As  that  part  of  my  general  position,  which 
prpnounces  sacrifice  to  have  been  of  divine  instu 
iutioUy  receives  support  from  the  passage  just 
recited;  so,  to  that  part  of  it,  which  maintains^ 
that  this  rite  bore  au  aspect  to  the  ^Qirifice  of 
CkrUt^  addijtioual  evidence  may  be  derived  from 
the  language  of  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews,  inas- 
much as  he  places  the  bl^pod  of  Abel's  sacrifice  in 
direct  coniparison  with  the  blood  of  Christ,  which 
he  stiles  pren^inently  th^  hfood  of  sprinkling^ ; 
a^d  represeptu  both,  as  peaking  good  things, 
in  di^erept  degrees^.  What  then  is  the  result  of 
th(B  foregoing  reflexions  ?-r-The  sacrifice  of  Abel, 
Wfts  au  animal  sacrifice.  This  sacrifice  was  ac- 
oepled*  The  ground  of  this  acceptance  was  the 
fajith,  ip  which  it  was  offered.  Scripture  assigns 
np  other  object  of  this  faith,  but  the  promise  of  a 
Buedeem^r ;  and  of  this  faith,  the  offering  of  an 
i^imal  in  sacrifice,  appears  to  have  been  the  ler 
gitimate,  aiad  consequently  the  instituted,  cxt. 

*  See  No.  LXV,  ♦  gebr.  m.  M. 
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pression.  The  itistitution  of  aniinal  sacrifice  tJien,' 
was  coeval  with  the  fall,  and  had  a  reference  to 
the  sacrifice  of  onr  redemption.  But  a§  it  liad 
also  an  immediate,  and  most  apposite,  applica- 
tion to  that  important  event  in  the  condition,  of 
man,  which,  as  being  the  occasion  of,  was  essen- 
tially connected  with,  the  work  of  redemption, 
that  likewise  we  have  reason  to  think  was  in- 
cluded in  its  signification.  And  thus,  upon  th^ 
whole,  SACRIFICE  appears  to  have  b^n  ordained, 
a>s  a  standing  memorial  of  the  death  introduced 
hy  sin,  and  oj  that  death  which  was  to  be  suf^ 
fered  by  the  Redeemer. 

We  accordingly  find  this  institution  of  animal 
sacrifice  continue,  until  the  giving  of  the  law. 
No  other  ofifering  than  that  of  an  animal,  being 
recorded  in  Scripture  down  to  this  period,^  except 
in  the  case  of  Cain,  and  that  we  have  seen  wai 
rejected.  The'  sacrifices  of  Noah  and  of  Abraham 
are  stated  to  have  been  burnt-ofierings.  Of  the  sam6 
kind  also  were  the  sirt-oflTerings  presented  by  Job, 
he  being  said  to  have  ofiered  burnt-offerings  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  his  sons,  lest  some  of  them 
might  have  sinned  in  their  hearts'^.  But  when 
we  come  to  the  promulgation  of  the  law,  we  find 
the  connexion  between  animal  sacrifice  and  atone*^ 
meht,  or  reconcifiation  with  God,  clearly  and  dis* 
tinctlj?  announced.  It  is  here  declared,  that  sacri* 
fic^s  for  sin  should,  on  conforming  to  certain  pre* 

•SeeNo.LiVir.  *  Job,  !.  5. 
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l^cribed  modes  of  oblation,  be  accepted  as  the 
means  of  deliverance  from  the  penal  consequences 
of  transgression.  And  with  respect  to  the  pectA- 
liar  eflScacy  of  animal  sacrifice,  we  find  this  re- 
markable declaration, — the  life  of'  the  flesh  is  in 
the  bloody  and  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon  the 
altar,  to  make  atonement  for  the  Soul  -f" :  in 
reference  to  which  words,  the  sacred  writei*, 
from  whom  I  have  taken  the  subject  of  this  day's 
discourse,  formally  pronounces,  that  without 
shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission.  Now  in 
what  cjonceivable  light  can  we  view  this  institu- 
tion, but  in  relation  to  that  great  sacrifice, 
which  was  to  make  atonement  for  sins :  to 
that  blood  of  sprinklings  which  was  to  speak 
tetter  things  than  that  of  Abel  ^,  or  that  of  the 
law  ?  The  latv  itself  is  said  to  have  had  respect 
solely  unto  him.  To  what  else  can  the  principal 
institution  of  the  law  refer  ? — an  institution  too, 
which  unless  so  referred  appears  utterly  unmean-* 
ing.  The  offering  up  an  animal  cannot  be  ima- 
gined to  have  had  any  intrinsic  efficacy  in  pro- 
curing pardon  for  the  transgression  of  the  oflTerer. 
The  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  could  have  pos- 
sessed no  virtue,  whereby  to  cleanse  him  fromi  his 
oflTences.  Still  less  intelligible  is  the  application 
of  the  blood  of  the  victim,  to  the  purifying  of  the 
parts  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  apparatus  of  the 
ceremonial  worship.  All  this  can  clearly  have  had 
no  other  than  an  instituted  meaning ;  and  can  be 

+  Lev.  xvii.  11.  I  Heb.  xii.  %A. 
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understood,  only  as  in  reference  to  some  bloods- 
shedding,  which  in  an  eminent  degree  possessed 
the  power  of  purifying  from  pollution.  In  short, 
admit  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  to  be  held  in  view  in 
the  institutions  of  the  law,  and  every  part  is  plain 
and  intelligible;  reject  that  notion,  and  every 
theory  devised  by  the  ingenuity  of  man,  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  the  ceremonial  worship,  be- 
comes trifling  and  inconsistent. 

Granting  then  the  case  of  the  Mosaic  sacrifice, 
and  that  of  Abel's,  to  be  the  same ;  neither  of 
them  in  itself  efficacious;  both  instituted  by  God  ; 
and  both  instituted  in  reference  to  that  true  and 
efficient  sacrifice,  which  was  one  day  to  be  of- 
fered :  the  rite,  as  practised  before  the  time  of 
Christ,  may  justly  be  considered  as  a  sacramen- 
tal MEMORIAL,  shewing  forth  the  LorJts  death 
until  he  came  * ;  and  when  accompanied  with  a 
due  faith  in  the  promises  made  to  the  early  be- 
lievers, may  reasonably  be  judged  to  have  been 
equally  acceptable  with  that  sacramental  memo- 
rial, which  has  been  enjoined  by  our  Lord  himself 
to  his  followers,  for  the  shewing  forth  his  death 
until  his  coming  again.  And  it  deserves  to  be 
noticed,  that  this  very  Analogy  seems  to  be  inti- 
mated by  our  Lord,  in  the  language  used  by  him 
at  the  institution  of  that  solemn  Christian  rite. 
For  in  speaking  of  his  own  blood,  he  calls  it,  in  di- 
rect reference  to  the  blood  wherewith  Moses  esta^ 
blished  and  sanctified  the   first  covenant,    the 

*  1  Cor.  xi.  26. 
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blood  of  the  new  covenant^  which  was  shed  for 
the  remission  of  sins  -f- :  thus  plainly  marking 
out  the  similitude,  in  the  nature  and  objects  of 
'  the  two  covenants,  at  the  moment  that  he  was 
prescribing  the  great  sacramental  commemora- 
tion of  his  own  sacrifice. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  history  of 
Scripture  sacrifice  becomes  consistent  throughout. 
The  sacrifice  of  Abel,  and  the  Patriarchal  sacri- 
fices down  to  the  giving  of  the  law,  record  and 
exemplify  those  momentous  events  in  the  history 
of  man, — the  death  incurred  by  sin,  and  that  in- 
flicted on  our  Redeemer.    When  length  of  time, 
knd  mistaken  notions  of  religion  leading  to  idola- 
try and  every  perversion  of  the  religious  principle, 
had  so  far  clouded  and  obscured  this  expressive 
act  of  primeval  worship,  that  it  had  ceased  to  be 
considered  by  the  nations  of  the  world,  in  that 
refer^ncCy  in  which  its  true  value  consisted :  when 
the  mere  rite  remained,  without  any  remembrance 
of  the  promises,  and  consequently  unaccompanied 
by  that  faith  in  their  fulfilment,   which  was  to 
render  it  an  acceptable  service :  when  the  nations, 
deifying  every  passion  of  the  human  heart,  and 
erecting  altars  to  every  vice,    poured    forth  the 
blood  of  the  victim,  but  to  deprecate  the  wrath, 
or  satiate  the  vengeance  of  each  offended  deity : 
when  with  the  recollection  of  the  true  God,  all 
knowledge  of  the  true  worship,  was  effaced  from 

t  Matt,  xxvi*  28. 
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the  minds  of  men^  ^udt^  whea  joined  to  the  afi- 
surdity  of  the  mcrifieial  rites,  their  cvueky.  de- 
voting to  thp  malignity  of  innumerable  sangoi* 
tiary  gods  endless  multitudes  of  human  victim9, 
demanded  the  dirine  interference ;  then,  we  see  k 
|Meople  peculiarly  selected,  to  whom,  by  «x^ 
press  revelation,  the  knowledge  of  the  one  God 
is  restored,  and  the  species  of  worship  ordaine4 
by  him  from  the  beginnings  particularly  en- 
joined* The  principal  part  of  the  Jewish  ser- 
vice, we  accordingly  find  to  consist  of  sacrifice  ; 
to  which  the  virtue  of  eicpiation  and  atonefnent  is 
i^cpressly  annexed :  and  in  the  manner  of  it,  the 
particulars  appear  so  minutely  set  forth,  that  when 
the  object  of  the  whole  law  should  be  brought  t6 
iight,  no  doubt  could  remain  as  to  its  intended 
ai^lication.  The  Jewish  sacrifices  therefore  seem 
to  have  beeii  designed,  as  those  from  the  beginning 
had  been,  to  prefigure  th^t  one,  which  was  to  make 
atonement  for  all  mankind.  And  as  in  this,  all 
were  to  recdve  their  consummation,  sq  with  this, 
they  all  conclude :  and  the  institution  closes  with 
the  completion  of  its  object.  But,  as  the  gross  per- 
versions, which  had  pervaded  the  Gentile  worlds 
had  reached  likewise  to  the  chosen  people ;  and 
as  the  temptations  to  idolatry,  whieh  surrounded 
them  on  all  sides,  were  so  powerful  as  perpetually 
tQ  endanger  their  adherence  to  the  God  of  their 
ftithersy  we  find  the  ceremonial  service  adapted  to 
their  carnal  habifi,  And  UQOf^the  law  itself,  with 
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its  accompanying  sanicticms^  seems  to  ha^e  beeti 
principally  temporal;  so  the  worship  it  enjoins^  is 
found  to  have  been  for  the  most  part^  rather  a 
public  and  solemn  declaration  of  allegiance  to  the 
true  God  in  opposition  to  the  Gentile  idolatries^ 
than  a  pure  and  spiritual  obedience  in  moral  and 
religious  matters,  which  was  reserved  for  that  more 
perfect  system,  appointed  to  succeed  indue  time, 
when  the  state  of  ipankind  would  permit. 

That  the  sacrifices  of  the  law  should  therefore 
have  chiefly  operated  to  the  cleansing  from  exter- 
nal impurities,  and  to  the  rendering  persons  or 
things  fit  to  approach  God  in  the  exercises  of  the 
ceremonial  worship  ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  they 
wer^  designed  to  prefigui^  the  sacrifice  of  Chris*^ 
which  was  purely  spiritual  and  possessed  the 
transcendent  virtue  of  atoning  for  all  moral  poUu* 
tion,  inyolves  in  it  no  inconsistency  whatever, 
since  in'  this  the  true  proportion  of  the  entire  dis- 
pensations is  preserved.  And  to  this  point,  it  is 
particularly  necessary,  that  our  attention  should 
be  directed,  in  the  examination  of  the  present 
subject ;  as  upon  the  apparent  disproportion  in 
the  objects  and  effects  of  sacrifice  in  the  Mosaic 
and  Christian  schemes,  the  principal  objections 
against  their  intended  correspondence  have  been 
founded^. 

The  sacrifices  of  the  law  then  being  preparatory 
to  that  of  Christ ;  the  law  itself  being  hut  a 

'  See  No.  LXVIII, 
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schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ ;  the  sacred 
writers  in  the  New  Testament^  naturally  adopt 
the  sacrificial  terms  of  the  ceremonial  service^ 
and  by  their  reference  to  the  use  of  them  as  em- 
ployed under  the  law,  clearly  point  out  the  sense, 
in  which  they  are  to  be  understood,  in  their  ap- 
plication' under  the  gospel.  In  examining,  then, 
the  meaning  of  such  terms^  when  they  occur  in 
the  New  Testament,  we  are  clearly  directed  to 
the  explanation  that  is  circumstantially  giv^n  of 
them  in  the  Old.  Thus,  when  we  find  the  virtue 
of  atonement  attributed  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
in  like  manner  as  it  had  been  to  those  under  the 
law ;  by  attending  to  the  representation  so  mi- 
nutely given  of  it  in  the  latter,  we  are  enabled 
to  comprehend  its  true  import  in  the  former  y. 

Of  the  several  sacrifices  under  the  law,  that  on^ 
which  seems  most  exactly  to  illustrate  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ,  and  which  is  expressly  compared  with 
it  by  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews,  is  ihat  which 
was  offered  for  the  whole  assembly  on  the  solemn 
ianniversary  of  expiation*.  The  circumstances  of 
this  ceremony,  whereby  atonement  was  to  be 
made  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  Jewish  people 
seem  so  strikingly  significant,  that  they  deserve 
a  particular  detail.  On  the  day  appointed  for 
this  general  expiation,  the  Priest  is  commanded 
to  oflfer  a  bullpck  and  a  goat,  as  sin-ofiering^,  the 
one  for  himself,  and  the  other  for  the  people? 

y  See  No.  LXIX.  ■  See  No.  LXX. 
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e(nd  having  sprinklM  the  blocxl  of  th^se  in  due 
fprrA  before  the  mercy-seat,  to  letfd  forth  a  second 
goat^  denomiaated  the  scape-gobt ;  atid  after 
laying  both  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  s^a|)e^ 
goat^  and  confessing  over  him  all  th6  >hii<^ities 
of  the  j^ople,  to  put  them  tqpon  the  head-  of  the 
goat>  and  to  send  the  animal,  thus  bearing  the 
s^s  of  the  people,  away  into  the  wilderness:  in 
this  manner  expressing  by  an  action^  which  can- 
tiot  be  misunderstood,  that  the  atonement^  which 
it  ift  direlQtly  affirmed  was  to  be  effected  by  the 
sacriftcse  of  the  sin-o£fering,  consisted  in  removing 
from  the  people  their  iniquities  by  this  symbolical 
translation  to  the  animal.  For  it  iis  to  be  re-' 
fiserked^  that  the  cerednony  of  the  scape^-gokt,  i9 
not  a  distinct  one :  it  is  a  continuation  of  the 
process^  and  is  evidently  the  concluding  part^  atid 
symbolical  consummation  of  the  sin-oifering^.  So 
t^at  the  transfer  of  the  iniquities  of  the  people 
9poa  the  head  of  the  iscape^goaty  and  the  bearing 
them  away  to  the  wilderness,  manifestly  i&iply> 
^at  the  atonement  effected  by  the  sacrifioe  of 
th^  sin-c^ring^  consisted  in  the  transfer  and  con*' 
sequent  removal  df  those  iniquities.  What  liien 
are  we  taught  to  infer  froKn  this  ceremony  ?-^Tbat 
as  the  atonem^at  under  the  law,,  or  expiationr  of 
^  legal  transgressions^  was  represented  as  a 
translation  of  t&ose  transg^sions^-  im  the  act 
of  ^sacidfice   in   which   tiie   animal  wts'    slav0> 
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smd  the  people  tha^by  cteanaed  frdm  thetr  legal 
impurities^  amd^eased  from  the  penalties  which 
had  been  incurred;  so^  the  great  atonekient  for 
the  sins  of  mankind^  was  to  bef  effected  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  undergoing  for  the  restorattoit 
of  men  to  the  favour  of  God,  that  death,  which 
had  been  dencwnoed  against  sin ;  and  which  he 
suffered  in  Uke  manner  as.  if  the  sins  of  men  had 
beai  acttially  transferred  to  him,  as  those  of  the 
congregation  had  been  symbolically  transferred  to 
the  sin-offering  oS  the  people. 

That  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  atxmemeut 
efl^ted  by  Christ's  sacrifice,  receives  the  fnllestr 
Qonfirmadon  from  every  pail  of  both  the  Old  and^ 
the  New  Testament :  and  that  thus  far,  the  deatW 
of  Christ  is  vicarious,  cannot  be  denied  wiiihout  ^ 
tptal  disregard  of  the  sacred^  writings. 
:.  Jt  has  indeed'  been  assertedl,  by  those  who  ap^ 
pose,  the  doetiriue  o€  atonemesit  as  thus  explainec^ 
tb(kt  nothing  tncarjmi^^^  appears  in  the  Mosaic  sa^ 
cri6ces%^:  With  what  jusjdce  this  asserti&n  has: 
been' made,  may  be  judged  from,  the  instaneeof/ 
the  sin*oflfering.  that  has.'  been  adduced.  Thei 
transfer  to  the  animal  o£  the:  iniquities  of  the  peo^ 
ple^^  (whieh)  must  necessarily  mean  the  transfeD  of: 
their  penal  effects,  or  the  subjecting  the  ansknal 
tOt  suffer  on; account  of  those  iniquities)h^hi8  ac* 
cpmpanied  with  the.  death  of  the  victim ;  and  the. 
comequence^  the  whole  being  the  removal  oftibe* 
^.        ..      »>  S«No.  LXXIL 
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punishfbetit  of  those  iniquities  from  the  offerers, 
and  the  ablution  of  all  legal  oflfeisiveness  in  the 
sight  of  God : — thus  much  of  the  nature  of  vica% 
rious^  the  langusigeof  the  Old  Testament  justifies 
lis  in  attaching  to  the  notion  of  atonement.  Less 
than  this  we  are  clearly  not  at  liberty  to  attach  to 
it.  And  what  the  law  thus  sets  forth  as  its  express 
meaning,  directly  determines  that  which  we  must 
attribute  to  the  great  atonement  of  which  the 
Mosaic  ceremony  was  but  a  Type :  always  re-' 
membering,  carefully  to  distinguish  between  the 
figure,  and  the  substance;  duly  adjusting  their 
relative  value  and  extent ;  estimating  the  efficacy 
of  the  one,  as  real,  intrinsic,  and  universal; 
whilst  that  of  the  other  is  to  be  viewed  as  limited, 
derived,  and  emblematic*^. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  to  the  principles  on 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  atonement  has 
been  explained  in  this,  and  a  former  discourse^' 
several  objections^  in  addition  to  those  already 
noticed^  have  been  advanced.**  These  hbwever 
cannot  now  be  examined  in  this  place.  The  most 
important  have  been  discussed ;  and  as  for  such 
as  remain,  I  trust  that  to  a  candid  mind,  the 
general  view  of  the  subject  which  has  been  given, 
will  prove  sufficient  for  their  refutation. 

One  word  more,  my  young  Brethren,  and  I 
have  done. — ^On  this  day  we  have  assembled  to 
commemorate  the  stupendous  sacrifice  of  him- 

«  See  No.  LXXIII.  *  See  No.  LXXIV. 
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self,  offered  up  by  our  blessed  Lord  for  our  re- 
demption from  the  bondage  and  wages  of  sin  :  and 
on  next  Sunday,  we  are  invited  to  participate  of 
that  solemn  rite  which  he  hath  ordained  fbr  the 
.  purpose  of  making  us  partakers  in  the  benefit  of 
that  sacrifice.  Allow  me  to  remind  you,  that  this 
is  an  awful  call,  and  upon  an  awful  occasion.  Let 
him  who  either  refuses  to  obey  this  call,  or  pre- 
sumes to  attend  upon  it  irreverently,  beware  what 
his  condition  is.  The  man  who  can  be  guilty  of 
either  deliberately,  is  not  safe. 

Consider  seriously  what  has  been  said,  and 
may  the  God  of  Peaces  that  brought  again  from 
the  deadf  our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great  Shepherd 
of  the  Sheep,  through  the  blood  of  the  everlasting 
covenant,  make  you  perfect  in  every  good  work  to 
do  his  will,  working  in  you  that  which  is  well- 
pleasing  in  his  sight,  through  Jesus  Christ ;  to 
whom  be  glory  for  ^er  and  ev^-^-Arnen. 
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!ro.  L— OlC  THfi  ME-SllSrttJrCfi  OP  eHtttST> 
AND  TH£  SPECIES  OF  XRQJT»iiEt(TS  Vt 
WHICH  •fItiS  ARTICLE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAlV 
DOCTRINE   HAS   B^EN    OPPOSED* 

Page    3.    EKorkxriv  Myr^i' — strictly^    ^n^ptied 

Mmself^^tiz.  of  that  form  ^  God — that  Ghhf 

which  he  had  with  God  before  the  world  fJuaS"*^ 

we  PbiU  ii.  6,  7v  compaTed  with  Joba  xvii.  5.--. 

we  also  Krehs.  Qh^rv.  JFla/0.  p.  339.     Fortuita 

Sacra^  p.  2 1 7 — 219.    Etmer  Obs.  Sac.  ii.  p«  240 

^=^245.     See  also  Schleu^er,  on  the  word  ijct* 

mr$ir.    On  the  whole  pf  tbe  passage  from  Philip* 

pians^  I  wouM  particularly  recommend  die  obsar^^ 

vi^bfis  of  the  Bishop  of  JiocolEk^  Elements^  &c. 

YoL  ii.  p.  1 1  l-r^l  1^.    Middleton  likewise  (Doc- 

trinerfthe  GreefiArtkle,^.  537*^539^)  deserves^^ 

to  h^  CQfisidt^       '  '' 

It  had  indted  beett  piooiounced)  in  a  kte  extras 

mditmy  |KiUicat!iofi>  disttnguiobcsd  ^  at  least  aa 
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much  by  strength  of  assertion  as  by  force  of  ar- 
gument^ that  ^  a  person^  who  has  not  paid  parti- 
cular attention  to  the  subject,  would  be  surprised 
to  find,  how  very  few  texts  there  are  which  even 
seem,  directly  to  assert,  the  pre-existence  of 
CHRiST»"-*-How  this  matter  may  appear  to  those 
who  have  "  not  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
subject,*'  I  leave  to  the  author  of  this  work  to 
determine.  With  those,  who  have,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  say,  what  must  be  the  reception  of  an  ob- 
servation so  directly  opposed,  not  more  to  the 
plain  and  uniform  language  of  Scripture,  than  to 
every  conclusion  of  a  just  and  rational  criticism 
applied  to  the  sacred  text.  Bold  however  as  this 
vnriter  appears  in  assertion,  he  seems  by  no  means 
deficient  in  prudence;  for  whilst  he  affirms,  that 
even  those  Jew  texts,  (as  he  chuses  to  represent 
them,)  furnish  no  real  support,  to  the  doctrine 
they  are  adduced  to  confirm  ;  he  has  on  this,  as 
on  almost  every  other  position  throughout  his 
book  affecting  the  interpretation  of  Scripture 
declined  exposing  his  proof  to  hazard.  We  are 
referred,  indeed,  to  "  the  Commentary  of  Grotius^ 
Dr.  Lardner's  Letter  on  the  Logos^  Mr.  Lindsey's 
Apology  for  resigning  the  vicarage  of  Catterick, 
and  the  Sequel  to  that  apology,  Hopton  Haynes 
on  the  attributes  of  God,  and  Dr.  Priestley's 
history  of  early  opinions.^  These,  we  are  told, 
will  completely  overturn  die  unscriptural  notion^ 
of  the  pft'^Mtence  of  CkriaU    And;  this  thejj^ 
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are  to  abcotnplish,  by  shewing,  that  all  such  pas- 
sage, as  contribute  to  its  support,  *^  are  either  m* 
terpolatedy  corrupted^  of  misunder^tocd"-^{9e^; 
Mr.  Thomas  BelshattCs  Reviistv  ^  Mr.  Wilhet-^ 
for ce'^  treatise,  pp»  272,  S73.)  Entrcinched  be- 
hind this  oddly  marshalled  phalanjc,  this  gentle-" 
man  feels  perfectly  secure.  It  seems  indeed  soiiid^ 
i^hat  strange,  that,  encoun^ed  by  such  powerful 
aid,  he  has  not  thought  fit,  to  offer  a  single  text^ 
in  support  of  his  own  opinion  ;  nor  a  confutation 
of  any  one  of  those,  which  have  been  urged  by 
his  adversaries  in  defence  of  th^if  s. 

In  the  face  however  of  this  polemic  array,  and 
in  defiance  of  those  extraordinary  powers  of  mo^ 
difying  Scripture  which  we  find  here  ascribed  to 
it,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  cite  the  passages  refer* 
red  to  in  the  b^inning  of  this  Number  And 
when  we  find  the  great  person  who  is  there  spo- 
ken of,  described  repeatedly^  as  having  come  down 
Jrimi,  Heaven,  as  from  a  place  of  settled  abode 
previous  to  his  appearance  among  men,  (see  John 
iii.  13.  SL  vi,S8.62.  xiii.  S.xvi.  28,  &c.):  when 
we  find  him  declared  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.  47.) 
to  be  the  Lord  from  Heaven  t  and  again  (Phil.  ii. 
6^  7*  8.)  to  have  been  in  the  form  of  God,  yet  to 
Iiave  taken  upon  him  ike  form  of  a  servant,  and 
to  have  been  made  in  the  likeness  of  man:  wheil 
again  we  find  him  repiresented  (Hebr.  \.%  3.)  ad 
t^tBeing,  hftohom  God  made  the  worlds ;  and 
M  the  hightness  of  his,ghry :  whic||^  fSklOBY,  a$ 
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has  been  already  natioed^  Ke  had  With  GoA  before 
the  world  was :  and  when  again  we  are  told 
(Coloss.  u  lb,  (6,)  that  he  it  the  image  ^the  ith- 
vmble  God}  and  that  %  khh  were  all  things 
created,  that  are  in  heaven^  and  that  are  itt^ . 
earth :  when  thesie^  and  numerous  other  paissages 
of  the  same  import,  are  to  be  met  in  the  Evange^ 
lie  and  Apostolic  writings,  and  the  whole  tenor  of 
Scripture  is  found  perfectly  corresponding;  I 
Qwn>  I  can  not  feel  this  essential  article  c^  thi^ 
ChrisUan  faith  much  endangered,  either  from 
the  confidence  of  this  writer's  assertions,  or  from' 
tlie  force  of  those  arguments,  under  whose  mighty 
shade  he  is  ccmtent  triumphantly  to  repose« 

Lest  however  curiosity  may  have  been  excited 
wiUi  respect  to  those  oiPac'7roiiiKr9t  ayXXoyurfcoh 
which  Mr*  B.  and  his  friends,  profess  to  have  at 
their  command;  I  subjoin  the  following  speci-* 
vaeru — ^The  paissage  in  Heh.  i.  3.  which  direct^ 
assigns  the  work  of  ceeatiok  to  Christ,  will  be 
admitted  to  he  ope  of  those,  thc(t  ^  seem  to  assert 
his  psre-^eaialence J*  In  what  manner  is  this  fal«* 
l^cious sembkiice  to  be  removed?-^ A/  v  urn  tkq 
cuiava^  siraafi'w,  Grotius  translates^  for  whom  A# 
made  the  worlds  :  and  thm  gives  to  the  word  Sta, 
a'  s^ifieation^  which  not  only  has  no  paralld  in 
the  entire  cyf  the  New  Testamient^  but  is  in  direct 
c^]|)Qsition  to  the  established  rule  ojp  at!  Orammari^ 
ans:  J)qp&,,with  a  genitive  ease  commonly  signifying 
the  memis  bgjt  whkhj  but  never  implyini^  tkeJSnaf 
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cause,  uoleite  wheii  joined  with  the  accusative. 
See  Phavorintis*,  Scapula,  Stephanus,  Hoogeveen 
in  Figer.  Glassius,  &c.  See  also^  cm  the  appli* 
cattod  of  the  word  in  the  New  Testamient,  Sykes 
an  Redemption,  pp^  196.  221.  241. — but  parti- 
cularly ScA/ezi^^ner'^  enumeration  of  its  various 
senses^^  which  seems  to  be  quite  decisive  on  the 
point.  The  soHtary  instance  which  6ro^i2€,$has  . 
been  able  to  discover  in  defence  of  his  translation 
of  the  word  Sm,  is  to  he  found  in  Rom.  vi.  4;  in 
which  it  is  manifest  that  his  criticism  cannot  be 
maintained.  Schleusner  so  pronounces  upon  it 
ki  the  most  peremptory  terms. 

Whilst  Grotius  thus  violates  the  rules  and 
analogy  of  the  langu£^^  in  one  part  .of  the  sen-* 
tence,  later  Socinian84  finding  this  mode  of  dis-. 

*  A^eit  «'^i^i(4  art  [mv  ffuna^o'treu  yitutyp  ^Xei  fU^yruaK  MOfji 

oMy^  hm  9t  troii|0'a  to&  Pho^or^  p.  480. 

f  Amongst  the  multiplied  texts  which  Schleusner  has  col* 
lectedythd  only  one,  which  seems  to  him  not  to  coincide  in 
the  general  result;  is  from  2  Pet  L  3.  3ut  this  is  mantfe8tl|f 
a  mistake,  as  may  be  clearly  seen  on  consulting  RosenmuUer^ 
Neucomej  and  indeed  almost  erery  commeatator,  upon  the . 
passage.  It  is  to  be  noted  ^Iso,  that  under  the  head  of  hm 
coupled  with  the  genitivey  the  '20th  sense  ascribed  by 
Sclileusner)  bear&  no  reference .  to  the  final  causey  though 
the  Latin  term  which  he  makes  use  of,  may  at  first  sight 
seem  to  imply  it. 

j:  I  do  not  mean  by  tlus  expression  to  intimate,  that  Gro*- 
tins  is,  strictly  speaking,  tobe  ranked  among  the  followers  of  - 
Socinus.     I  am  aware  that  this  charge  adTanced  against  him 
by  the  author  of  L* Esprit  de  M,  ArnauU  has  been  refuted 
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torting  the  sense  indefensible^  have  betaken  them*^ 
selves  to  another,  where  they  have  exercised  an 
equal  violence  on  the  original. — Ttf^  auavotg,  which 
elsewhere  in  this  very  £pi8tle  (xi.  3.)  is  allow&ii 
to  mean  the  n)aterial  World;  and  which  is  alwaya* 
used  plurally  by  the  Jews,  as  implying  the  in-' 
ferior  and  superior  worlds ;  and  in  its  connexion 
here,  exactly  corresponds  with  the  things  in 
Heaven^  and  the  things  in  Earth  (Ccd.i.  l6); 
and  up9n  the  whole  clearly  means  the  physical- 
world,  or  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth*\  is  yet 
strained  by  the  Socinians,  to  imply  the  Evdngeli* 
cal  dispensation :  so  that  the  entire  passage  is 
made  to  signify,  merely,  that  by  Chrisf  s  ministry, 
there  should  be,  as  it  were,  a  netv  creation;  that* 

(see  Bayle's  Diet.  Vol.  V.  pp.  581,  582.)  And  his  single 
treatise,  De  Satisfacttone  Christi  contra  Faustum  Socinum, 
might  be  judged  sufficient  to  redeem  him  from  the  &ppella« 
tlon.  But  his  exposition  of  most  of  the  passages  of  Scrip* 
ture  relating  to  the  divinity  of  Christ,  is  so  clearly  favour- 
able  to  the  main  principle  of  the  Sbcinian  scheme,  that  ivith 
some  latitude  the  term  Socinian  is  not  unfairly  applicable.-— 
Dr.  Lardnefj  in  his  Letter  on  the  Logos^  (vol  xL  p.  1 12; 
Kippis^s  £dition  of  his  Works)  written  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  proper  humanity  of  Christ,  af- 
firms, that  ^^  Grotius  explains  texts  better  than  the  professed 
Socinians." — ^Whether  Lardner^  then,  viewed  him  as  far  re- 
moved from  the  pale  of  the  Fratres  Poloni,  is  surely  not  dif- 
ficult to  decide. 

*  See  Whitby  and  RosenmuUer,   in  loc.and  Col.  i.  10/ 

likewise  Peirce  wxd  Hallet  >^9kho  Krebs.  Observ.  on  CoL 
il7.  8 
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is>  a  new  church  begun  upon  earth.  Now  it  de^- 
ierves  to  be  considered,  on  what  principle  (^  just 
interpretation,  such  a  translation  can  be  adopted. 
It  is  true,  that  Christ,  in  some  of  the  Greek  ver- 
sions of  Isai.  ix.  6.  has  been  stiled^  tfcct^^  rv  jetf X- 
Xourog  ouuvoq.  But,  admitting  the  word  here  to 
imply  a  dispensation  that  was  to  come,  does  it 
follow  that  this  one  dispensation  is  to  be  expressed 
by  the  plural  word  ouuvotg  ?  To  force  upon  it  this^ 
meaning,  is  s^ain  to  do  violence  to  grammar  and 
usage.  And  yet  this  is  done,  because  the  plural 
interpretation,  by  whom  he  constituted  the  ages 
or  DISPENSATIONS,  lets  in  the  obnoxious  idea  of 
prenexistence,  as  completely  as  the  sense  of  a  ma-- 
terial  creation  csoi  do. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  enquire,  in  what  way 
Mr.  Lindsey  has  treated  this  subject,  in  an  Essay 
written  by  him,  in  the  2nd.  vol.  of  the  Theolo- 
gical Repository,  entitled  "  Brief  Remarks  con- 
cerning the  two  creations  ;"  the  express  object  of 
which  is  to  shew,  that  none  but  a  moral  or  spiri-, 
tual  creation  was  to  be  ascribed  to  Christ.  He 
never  once  notices  this  passage  of  Hebrews ;  but 
directs  his  attention  almost  entirdy,  to  tl^e  text 
in  Colossians,  and  to  that  in  Ephes.  iii.  9.  And 
this  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  he  refers  to  a 
passage  to  the  same  purport,  iii  the  very  same 
chap,  of  Hebrews.  The  reason  of  this  however^ 
it  may  not  be  diiEciUt  to  discover,  when  it  is  con- 
ttdered,  that  in  the  passage*  which  he  Jias  ex^ 
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amined>  though  manifiestly  repugnant  to  his  <*dtl^ 
clusi(»oi,  there  was  not  to  be  foutx)  so  brief  and 
stubborn  an  expression^  as  -ti^g  aUsvMi  ^onfliVm 
As  to  the  arguments  derived  by  hiih|  irom  thd 
passages  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  notice^ 
they  dd  not  seem  entitled  to  very  minute  atten-^: 
tion:  theyamouiit  merely  to  a  noteof  Mr«  Locke 
on  the  one ;  and  an  assertiony  on  the  other,  that 
the  natural  creation  cannai  have  been  iht^ided,! 
**  because  this  is  uniformly  spoken  of,  throughout 
the  Bible,  as  ^eeted  by  the  immediate  power  of 
God,  witliout  the  interposition  of  any  other  beii^ 
whatever.** 

Thus  Mr.  Belsham^s  assertion^  that  Mr4t 
Lindsey  would  overturn  the  notion  of  the  pre* 
exist^ice  of  Christ,  is  maintwied  by  Mr.Lind* 
sey's  own  assertion  that  he  has  done  so.  He  ad^ 
mits  indeed,  that  his  argument  is  not  likely  tor 
^^  have  any  effect  upon  those  who  are  Tritheists,^* 
or  Orthodox  in  the  vulgar  and  strict  sense;  wha 
can  with  the  same  tn-eath,  and  in  the  same  senr^ 
tence,  without  beiii^  astonished  at  tfaemselvesy 
assert,  that  there  ate  three  Creators  andy^  but 
one  Creator.  There  is  no  arguing  (he  adds  )  witii 
Bien  that  can  swalk>w,  without  Saeiing,  downrighl: 
contradictions.*'  Mr.  Belsham  in  his  engage* 
sicn^  that  the  chamjHons  of  hia  tenets,^  would  be 
able  fully  toestablish  them,  by  proiniig,  that  alt 
such  passages  of  Seriptm^  as  contradicted  thenv 
veere  *<  either  interpolMfed,  corropted  or  aaisaia^ 


derstoodf^  forgot  to  ttiake  the  exi^ptiou^  which  is 
befe  very  pw^rly.  ititrodute4  by  Mr.  lindsey :— » 
for  sound  argument  must  surely  be  lost  upon  such 
men  as  the  above. 

But  let  ujs  eiH^atnine  farther,  in  wt^t  way  the 
par^llBl  passages  in  Colos.  i.  l6.  and  Ephes^  iii.  9« 
which  by  littributing  tht  work   of  creation  to 
Christ;  seem  to  intimate  his  pre^xistence,  are 
explained  by  other  writers^    who  are  fellow-la-i 
bourers  with  Mr*  Belsham^  in  the  laudable  work 
of  Inducing  the  exalted  dignity  of  oUr  ble3sed  Sa« 
viour  to  the  Common  standard  of  human  nature* 
It  38  true,  says  Mr;  Tyrwhitt  (Commentaries  and 
Essays^  voL  2.)  that  it  is  said  (Ephes,  iii.  g. )  (hat 
God  created  all  things  by  Jesus  Christy    But 
these  words  are  thus  to  be  interpreted  i-^thing^ 
must  be  taken  for  persons,  because  there  are  pas* 
nages    where   the   word  is    so  understood:— by 
things  that  are^  must  be  intended  persons  pecii* 
liarly  chosai  by  God,  4^  the  Je^s  were,  in  op- 
position to  the  Gentiles,  who  are  described  as 
things  that  are  not.    But  as  we  now  speak  of 
^  Christian  dispensation,  by  all  things  must 
be  understood^   cdl  persons,^  whether  Jews  or 
Gentiles,  who  believe  in  the  Gospel :  and  by  the 
word  created,  is  meant  to  be  conveyed,  "  not  the 
giving  being,  or  bringing  into  existence;  but  the 
conferring  benefits  a^id  pivil^s,  or  the  placing 
m  a  new  and  more  advantageous  state  of  being.*' 
— *And  thus  these  few  slight  and  obvious  transit 
tfons  being  admitted,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  easily  ex- 
jplaiiis  the  creation  oiall  things  by  Jesus  Christ, 
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to  be,  the  bestmohtg  upon  all  persons  who  'tvauld 
accept  them,  the  privileges  of  the  Oospel,  by  the 
ministry  6f  Christ. 

Again,  on  Col.  i.  l6,  we  are  infcnrmed  by  the 
German  divines,  Emestus  and  Teller,  in  a  similar 
felicity  of  interpretation,  that  when  it  is  said^  that 
by  Christ  were  all  things  created^  that  are 
in  Heaven^  and  that  are  in  earth ;  visible 
and  invisible^  Sgc.  it  is  meEmt  to  express  by 
an  EASY  FIGURE,  a  n€W  Pioral  CTciation  wrougkt 
in  the  world  by  the  gospel  of  Christ : — the 
things  that  are  in  Heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth, 
meaning  the  Jews  and  Pagans  ^  —and  the  thinga 
visible  and  invisible,  the  present  andjuture  ge^ 
nerations  of  men  HI  See  Rosenmuller*^  Scholicf; 
—•on  Col.  i.  16.  * 

To  remind  these  wri^ers^  that  St.  John  has 
placed  this  matter  b^ond  dispute,  in  his  first 
chapter,  by  declaring,  that  the  world  which  wa& 
made  by  Christ,  was  a  world  which  ^e^  knew  him 
not,  and  therefore  could  not  have  been  the  work 
of  a  spiritual  creation,  the  very  nature  of  which, 
was  to  bestow  the  true  knowledge  of  Christ  and 
hisGospl:  to  remind  them,  I  say,  of  this^  and 

#  What  says  the  learned  dissenter  Sir,  Peirce  upon  sucb 
treatment  of  this  passage  of  Colossians  ?^^  The  interpreta* 
tion  which  refers  what  is  here  s^d  of  our  Saviour,  to  the  new 
ereation,  or  the  renoTation  of  all  things,  is  so  forced  and 
violent,  that  it  can  hardly  be  thought,  that  men  would  ever 
kaTe  espoused  it,  but  for  the  sake  of  an  hypothesis.  Tha 
reader  may  meet  with  a  confutation  of  it  in  most  commenta^ 
(prs*"    Paraphrase^  &Cf  p.  1%  note  Wt 
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tK  the  other  express  declarations  in  that  chapter, 
on  the  subject  of  Christ's  pre-existence  in  gaieral^ 
as  well  as  on  that  of  the  creation  by  him  in  parti- 
cular,  is  but  to  Httle  purpose.  It  is  repUed,  that 
in  that  chapter^  the  Logos,  to  whose  operations 
the  effects  there  spoken  of  are  ascribed,  does  not 
implya  j^er^n,  but  an  attribute:  and  that  the 
work  of  creation  is  consequently  not  attributed  to 
Christ,  but  to  the  wisdom  of  God  the  Fathen 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  this  point.  <  Whor 
ever  wishes  to  see  it  fully  examined,  may  consult 
Whitby,  J>oddridge :  and  Rosenniullen  To  the 
enquiring  reader  I  would  more  piarticiilarly  re^ 
commend  upon  this  head,  Pearson  ontht  Creed^ 
p.  116^-120:  he  ClerCy  Nov,  Test.  torn,  i,  p* 
392 — 400 :  IVits.  Misc.  Sacr.  torn*  ii.  p.  88*-t 
118:  Whitaher's  Origin  of  Artanism^  p.  S^-^ 
114:  Howes's  Critical  Observations^  vol.  ivi 
p.  38 — 108:  Bishop  of  Lincoln! s  Elements, 
Art.  ii.  and  Dr.  Laurence's  Dissertation  upon 
the  Logos. 

But  I  am  content  to  rest  the  whole  issue  of 
the  question,  upon  the  state  of  the  case  furnished 
by  the  Socinian  or  Unitarian  writers  them- 
selves. Let  the  reader  but  look  into  the  trans- 
lation of  this  chapter  by  Mr.  Wakefield,  and  let 
him  form  his  judgment  of  the  merits  of  the  So- 
cinian hypothesis,  from  thfc  mode  of  expounding 
Scripture,  which  he  will  there  find  employed  for 
its  support.  Let  ,him  try,  if  he  can  evea  cowbr 
prehend  the  distinct  propositions  contained  in 
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the  firtit  fourteen  verses.  Let  him  try,  if  he  e^ 
pnnex  any  definite  notions  to  the  s^sertion^  that 
wisdom  (meaning  thereby  an  attribute  of  God) 
was  God:  or  to  the  assurance  so  strongly  en** 
forced  by  repetition,  that  the  wisdom  of  God 
was  with  God;  in  other  words,  that  the  DeiQr 
had  not  existed  before  his  own  essential  attri^ 
butesr-^'-^r  again,  if  he  can  conceive,  how  the 
Evangelist  (supposing  him  in  Iiis  senses)  could 
have  thought  it  necessary,  after  pronouncii^  thfe 
true  light  to  be  God,  formally  to  decl^une  that 
John  was  not  that  lights  or  hoW  he  could 
affirm,  that  the  iii^sdom  which  he  had  spoken 
of  but  as  an  attribute,  was  made  £esh^  and  be^ 
esixae  tperstm,  visible,  and  tangiblet^n  short;^ 
let.  him  try,  if  he  does  not  find,  both  in  the 
traDsIation  and  the  explanatory  notes,  as  much 
unintelligible  jargon  as  was  ever  crouded  into 

the  same  compass;   nay^  as  is  even,  according 

* 

to  Mr.  Wakefield*s  notion,  to  be  found  in  thii 
Athanasian  creed  itself.  This  however  is  called 
fL  candid  and  critical  investigation  of  Scripture; 
pnd  this5  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  the  latest,"*  and 

f  If  Dies  dn  qU  the  Books  of  Scripture^  by  Dr.  PnestRy, 
hare  ^sued  from  the  press  since  the  first  edition  of  this 
work :  and  tQ  the  exposition  there  attempted  of  the  intro- 
dndtion  of  St  John's  Gqspel,  the  remarks,  which  I  have 
IQade  on  Mr.  Wakefield's  translation,  apply  as  aptly,  as  If 
for  that  they  had  been  originally  designed*  Whoe?er  hat 
^  f uffosit^  to  discoTor  whether  |ifr»  "V^^efield  or  J)h 
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therdTcm  to  be  rappoted  tfae  best  digested^  picK 
ductioi)  of  the  Socinian  schools  it  oames  abo 
from  the  handfi  of  a  writer  certainly  posstessed  of 
dassical  ^rudition^  a  quality  of  which  few  of  liit 
Unitarian  fellow  labourers  in  the  sister  connti^ 
are  entitled  to  boaet/,    • 

But  to  add  one  instance  more,  of  the  inget 
nious  mode  of  reasoning,,  employed  by  these 
writers  on  the  subject  of  Christ's  pre-existences 
in  the  Bth  chap.  q(  John  we  find  oar  Saviour 
arguing  with  the  Jews;  who^  on  his  asserting 
that  Abraham  had  seen  his  day>  immediatdir 
reply^  Thou  art  not  yet  fifty  year^  old,  amd 
hast  thou  seen  Abraham?  xfesus  said  »nf» 
them,  Verity,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  h^brt 
Abraham  was^  I  am.  The  inference  from  this^ 
that  our  Saviour  here  declared  himself  to  have 
existed  before  the  time  of  Abraham^  appears  not 
to  be  a  very  violent  one;  his  answer  bdngim* 
mediatdy  and  necessarily  i^lied  to  the  remark 
made  by  the  Jews  upon  his  age,  which  ren-* 
dered  it  impossible  that  he  could  have  seen  Abra^ 

Priestley  be  the  more  unintelligible,  may  consult  Notes, 
&CC.  ToL  ill.  pp.  18,  19,  compared  with  Mr.  Wakefield's 
codiment  already  referred  to.  In  addition  to  this  work, 
there  has  yet  more  lately  been  gifen-  to  the  public-  firotil 
the  Socinimi  press,  what  the  antheis  an;  pleased  to  call 
^  improved  Version  of  the  New  Testament*  What  ne^ 
l^hts  this  impro?€^d  Version  has  thrown  upon  this  part  ^f 
Scripture,  will  be  seen  when  we  come  more  particularly  ta 
notice  this  performance  in  another  part  of  th^e  TOltidies.*  ' 
VOL,   I.  G 
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ham :  so  that  this  passage  will  be  admitted  to  be 
one  of  thosCiy  that  ^Vseem  directly  to  assert  the 
pre-existence  of  Christ.*'  .  Now  in  what  way 
have  Socinus,  and  his  followers^  got  rid  of  this 
seeming  contradiction  to  their  opinions?'*  n^y 
A^ccccfJL  yBVB<r6cu,  eyca  BifJUj  tnust  be  thus  trans* 
iated:  Before  Ahram  can  he  Abraham^  that  is^ 

THE    FATHER   OF    MANY    NATION^,     /  mUSt   be-^ 

THE  Messiah^  or  Saviour  of  the  world.  This 
iamous  discovery^  which  belongs  to  Socinus^  was 
indeed  esteemed  of  a  nature^  .so>  far  above  mere 
human  apprehension,  that  his  nephew  Faustus 
"Socinus  informs  us,  he  had  received  it  from  di- 
vine inspiration.-T-A^on  sine  multis  precibus  ip^ 
'sius,  Jesu  nomine  invocato,  impetranit  ipse. 
(Sodnus  contr.  Eutrop.  tom.  9.  p.  678.)  This 
svbUme  interpretation^  has,  it  must  be  confes^ed^ 
been  relinquished  by  later  Socinians,  who  in 
imitation  of  Grotius,  consider  Christ  as  asserting 
only,  that  he  was  before  Abraham  in  the  decree 
of  God.  But  how  this  could  serve  as  a  reply 
to  the  objection  of  the  Jews,  respecting  priority 
of  actual  existence ;  or  how  in  this,  Christ  said 
any  thing  of  himself,  that  was  not  true  of  every 
human  being,  and  therefore  nugatory;  or  why 
ik^  Jews  upon  a  declaration,  so  innocent,  and 
so  unmeaning,  should  have  been  fired  with  rage 
against  him  a.  a  blasphemer;  or  (if  the  sense  be, 
that  Christ  existed  in  the  divine  mind  antecedent, 
not  to  Abraham's  birth^  but  to  his  existence  i^ 
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Me  divine  mind  lik<em^)  what  the  meaning  can 
be  of  a  piority  in  the  divine  foreknowledge  ;— 
I  leave  to  Mr.  Belsham  and  his  assistant  com^ 
mentators  to  unfold.  Indeed  this  last  interpret 
tation  seems  not  to  have  given  entire  satisfaction 
to  Socinians  themselves^  as  we  ^nd  from  a  paper 
signed  DisdpuluSj  in  the  4th  yoL  of  the  TheoL 
Repos*  in  which  it  is  asserted,  *^  that  the  modem 
Unitarians,  have  needlessly  departed  from  the 
interpretation  given  by  Slichtingius,  ]Snjidinus, 
and  other  old  Sdcinians,  and  have  adopted  ano- 
4:her  in  its  stead,,  which  is  net  to  be  supported 
hf  any  just  grammatical  construction.'^  This 
gentleman  then  goes  on  to  furbish  up  the  old 
Socinian  armour,  and  exults  in  having  rendered 
it  completely  proof  against  all  the  weapons  of 
.Orthodoxy. 

Mr.  Wakefield  however  seems  to  think  i< 
.safer  to  revert  to  the  principles  of  Grotius^s  in- 
terpretation: and  accordingly  having  fortified 
it  against  the  charge  of  grammatical  inaccuracy, 
be  presents  it  in  jsomewhat  of^  9  new  shape,  by 
translating  the  passage.  Before  Abraham  was 
bom,  I  dm  be; — viz.  the  Messiah.  By  which, 
he  says,  Christ  means  to.  imply,  that  "  his  mis- 
sion was  settled  and  certain  before  the  birth  of 
Abraham.**  That  Mr.  Wakefield  has,  by  thia 
'Construction,  not  only  avoided  the  mystical  con- 
iceits  of  Spcinus's  interpretation^  but  also  some 
^of  the  errors  chargeable  qu  t;hat  of  Grotius,  cafmot 

g3 
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be  denied :  but,  besides  that  he  has  built  his  en^ 
tire  translation  of  the  passage^  upon  the  arbilrarf 
assumption,  of  an  ellipsis^  to  which  the  texts  quot- 
ed as  parall^  (umish  no  support  whatever,  it  re- 
liiains,  as  before,  to  be  shewn,  what  intelligible  con^ 
Itieicion  subsists  between  our  Lord*s  answer,  and 
€he  question  put  to  him  by  the  Jews.  If  he 
meant  merely  to  say,  that  his  mission  as  the 
M^sssiah  had  been  ordained  before  the  birth  of 
Abraham,  (which  is  in  itsrif  a  tolerable  strain 
upon  the  words  even  of  this  new  translation,)  it 
Will  require  all  Mr.  Wakefield*^  ingenuity,  to  ex- 
pliain  in  what  way  this  could  have  satisfied  the 
'Jews,  as  to  the  possibility  of  Christ's  having  ao- 
tiially  seen  Abraham,  which  is  the  precise  diffi« 
clilty  our  Lord  proposes  to  solv^  by  his  reply. 
Doctor  Priestley,  in  his  later  view  of  this  subject, 
lias  not  added  much  in  point  of  clearness  or  con- 
sistency to  the  Socinian  exposition.  He  confesses, 
however,  that  the  "  literal  meaning  of  our  Lordli 
-expressions'*  in  the  56th  verse  was,  that  "he  had 

lived  before  Abraham,''  and  thsrt  it  was  %o  const- 

• 

'dcfred  by  the  Jews :  but  at  the  same  time  he  con- 
'tends  that  our  Lord  did  not  intend  his  words  to 
-fee  so  understood:  and  that  when  he  afterwards 
^|)eaks  of  his  priority  to  Abraham,  his  meaning 
^  to  be  thto  explained ;  "that  in  a  very  proper 
sense  of  the  Hvords,  he  may  be  said  to  have  been 
^^ven  befbre  Abraham,  the  Messiah  having  been 
li«M  Ibrth^  the^;Teat  object  of;hepe  and  joy  for 
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the  humato  race,  not  only  to  Abraham^  bat  eVeit 
to  his  ancestors"  (Notes,  &c.  vol.  iii.  pp.  3:^9, 330„ 
333^  334.)  Such  is  what  J)v.  Priestley  calb  the 
"groper  sense  of  the  words,  Befme  ABiiAiiAii 

yiMy  I  AM. 

,   I  ba,ve  here  ^¥en  a  very  few  instances^  but 
such  as  furnish  a  &ir  specimen^  of  the  mode  0f 
reasoning,  by  which  those  enhghtened  cOmmenta* 
tors  to  whom  Mr.  Belsham  refers,  have  been  eii-^ 
abled  to  explain  away  the  direct  and  evident  rnean-^ 
ing  of  Scripture.     I  have  adduced  these  instance^ 
from  the  afguments.  which  they  have  used  relating 
to  the  pre^xistence  of  Christ,  as  going  to  the 
very  essence  of  their  scheme  of  Christianity,  (if 
such  it  can  be  called,)  and  as  being  some  of  those 
pn  which  they  principally  rdy.    I  have  not  scru^ 
pled  to  dwell  thus  long,  upon  a  matter  not  neces^ 
sarily  connected  with  the  subject  of  these  dts^ 
courses,  as  some  benefit  msy  be  derived .  to  the 
young  student  in  divinity,  (for  whom  this  publi- 
cation has  been  principally  intended,)  from  es> 
posing  the  hoUowneas^  of  the  ground,  pn  whi<^ 
ithese  high-sounding  gentlemen  take  their. stand, 
whilst  they  trumpet  forth  their,  own  extensive 
knowledge,  and  the  ^orance  of  those,  who  differ 
fron^  them.    These  few  instances  may  serve  to 
^ve  him  some  idea,  <^  the  foimess  of  their  preten* 
,€ion6,  and  the  soundness  of  their  criticism.    He 
may  be  ^tiU  better  able  to  form  a  judgment  of 
Itheir  powers  in  scriptural  expositioti^  when  he 

a  3 
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finds  upbn  trials  that  the  fbrmulae  of  interpreta- 
tion, which  have  befen  applied  to  explain  away 
the  notion  of  Christ's  pre-existence,  from,  the  pas- 
sages thai  have  be^n  cited,  may  be  employed  with- 
the  best  success  in  arguing  away  such  a  mean-^ 
itig,  from  any  form  of  expression  that  can  be 
devised.  * 

Thus,  for  example,  had  it  been  directly  asserted, 
that  our  Lord  had  existed  for  ages,  before  his  ap- 
pearance in  this  World ;  it  is  replied^  all  this  is 
true,  in  the  decree  of  God,  but  it  by  no  means 
relates  to  an  actual  existence.  Had  Christ>  as  a 
proof  of  his  having  existed  prior  to  his  incarnation, 
expressly  declared,  that  all  things  had  been 
created  by  him:  the  answer  is  obvious— he  must^ 
have  been  ordadned  by  the  divine  mind,  long  h^ 
fore  he  came  into  being,  as  by  him,  it  had  beem 
decreed,  that  the  great  moral  creation^  whereby 
a  new  people  should  be  raised  up  to  Ciiod,  was  to 
be  wrought.  Should  he  go  yet  fartlier,  and  affirm 
diat  he  had  resigned  the  Godlike  station  Which 
he  filled^  and  degraded  himself  to  the  mean  eon«> 
dition  of  man:  aready  solution  is  had  for  this  also 
'—-he  made  no  ostentatious  display  of  his  miracu<- 
•lous  powers,  but  ofiered  himself  to  the  world  like 
an  ordinary  num.  If  any  stJ-onger  forms  of  ex- 
pression should  bemused  (and  stronger  can  scarcely 
be  had,  without  recurring  to  the  language  of 
'  Scripture)  they  may  all  be  disposed  of  in  like 

manner* 
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But  should  even  all  the  varieties  of  critical, 
logical/ and  Ynetaphysical  refinement^  be  found  in « 
any  case  insufficient^  yet  still  we  are  not  to  sup-» 
pose  the  point  completely  given  up.    The  mo-^ 
dem  Unitiatian  ComiKientator  is  not  disccMnfited.^ 
He  retires  with  unshaken  fortitude    within  the 
citadel  of  his  philosophic  conviction,  and  under^ 
Jte  impenetrable  cover,  bids  defiance  to  the  utmost 
force  of  his  adversary's  argument,'    Of  this   let 
]>r.  Priestley  furnish  an  instance  in  his  own  words^ 
Endeavouring  to  prove^  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Price^ 
that  the  expressions  in  John,  vi.  62,  IV hat,  and 
if  you  shall  see  the  Sqn  of  Man  ascend  up  where 
he  was  before  9  furnish  no  argument  in  favour  of 
Christ's  pre-existence,  he  uses  the  following  re- 
markable language — that  ^^  though  not  satisfied 
with  amf  interpretation  of  this  «rf raordinary  pas- 
sage, yet  rather  than  believe  our  Saviour  to  have 
existed  in  any  other  state  before  the. creation  of  .the 
world,  or  to  have  left  some  state  of  great  dignity 
and  happiness  when  he  came  hither,   he  would 
have  recourse  to  the  old  and  exploded  Sociniaa 
idea  of  Christ's  actual  ascent  into  heaven,  or  of  his 
imagining  that  he  had  been  carried  up  thither  in,  a 
vision ;  which,   like  that  of  St.  Faul>  he  had  not 
been  able  to  distinguish  from  a  reality :,  nay^  he 
would  not  build  an  article  of  faith>  of  such  magiii- 
tude,  on  the  correctness  ofJohrSs  recollection  and 
representation  of  our  Lord^s  langtMge;  and  90 
stntnge  and  incredible  does  the  hypothesise  of  a 
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pl*e-exist^t  stjate  appeair^  '  that  sooner  than  Md^ 
nAtity  hc' Would  mg^posi^  the  "whole  i^erse't&b^ 
im  interpolatwnf  or  that  thb  oi.i>  APpSTi«£  j>ig* 

TAT£0  ONE    THING  XSD    CFIS  AMANUENSIS   WROTJ& 

A^eftHEH.''^  {Letters  to  Dr.  Priecy  pp4  57,  58, 
&c.) — Thus  is  completed  the  triumph  of  Uai-* 
turian  philosophy  ov^r  revelatioD:  Htid  thufis  ^^ 
the  charge  of  incredulity  a^inst  the  pretended; 
]thilosiojphelr.  of  the  present  day  refuted*  For 
wbat  i»  tbere^  too^  moBstrous  for  his  heBief^  if  yoa 
except  oiily  the  truths  of  the  GospeU 

no.  II. — UNITARIAN  OBJECTIONS  TO  THE    RELIOI* 
OUS  OBSERVANCE  OF  STATED  DAYS. 

Page  af,  (^)  That  the  day,  on  which  the  Sa^ 
irivur  of  daen  laid  down  his  life  tor  their  tran»f 
gremiwkff,  should  ha^e  attached  to  it  any  feelingt 
4jf  reverence^  or  should  be  in  any  respect  dis-» 
ttnguished  ftoin  the  nuqibev  of  otdinary  days^ 
hsii^  long  been  denied  by  dififerent  classes  of 
dissenters  from  the  estab&hed  form ;  fbrgetttng^ 
^t  its  eetdbration  wa»  di^rigned^.  to  awaken 
Hveiier  feelings  of  devotion^  by  associating  cii>t 
immstances;  and.  fiot  reflecting^  that  the  argu^ 
me^t  whieb  went  to  prove,  that  no  one  day 
could  posi^ess  a  ssfnctity  abwe  anc4;ber,  should 
kttfe  carried  them  much  farther,  and  have  ended 
itt  th«   abi>litioii  of  the  Sabbath  itself.     The 

WFi«ef  bwfKereri  hIm^  alluded  to  in  tbp  lasl 
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aamber^  hjas^  in  his  answer  to  Mr.  WiIberforce*g 
most  excellent  and  truly  pious  work  on  the  {»:eh 
sent  state  of  Religion,  completdy  removed  the 
charge  of  inconsistency^  by  directly  asaerting^ 
tliat  /^  Christianity  expressly  abolishea  all  di»« 
Ifinction  of.  days.**  ^  To  a  true  Christian^''  he 
observes^  ^^  every  day  is  a  sabbath^  every  place 
k  a  temple^  and  every  action  of  life  an  act  of 
devotion^-— ^  whatever  ia  lawful  or  expedient 
upon  any  one  day  of  the  week^  is,  under  thd 
Christian  dispensation^  eqiially  lawful  afiKl  exr 
pedient  on  any  other/'  (Belsham^s  Review,  &e« 
p,  3o») 

Lest  we  should  however  imaging  that  thili 
writer  means  to  impose  upon  Christians  so  se* 
vera  a  duty^  as  to  require  tjiem  io  jubstitute  ht 
occasional  acts  of  devotion^  that  unceasing  ho? 
niage,  which  the  unbroken .  continuity  of  the 
Christian's  Sabbatlv  and  the  ubiquity  of  hit 
Temple,  might  seem  to  demand^  he  informs  us 
(p.  133.)  that  "  a  virtuous  man  is  performing  his 
duty  to  the  Supreme  Being,  as  really,  and  as 
acceptably,  when  he  is  pursuing  the  proper  bu- 
siness of  life,  or  even  when  enjoying  its  innocent 
ttod  decetit  amuaemaats,  as  when  he  is  offering 
direct  addresses  to  him,  in  the  closet,  or  in  the 
Temple.**  And  thus  we  see  the  matter  is  ren* 
dered  perfectly  easy.  A  Christian  m^  be  emr 
ployed,  through  the  entire  of  his  life  in  worship* 
jfh^  im  Gi^3  by  never  o9oa  thinking  of  hini« 
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but  merely  pursaing  his  proper  Imsiness  or  his 
innocent  amusements.  Tbis^  it  is  true,  is  a 
natural  consequence  from  his  first  position ;  and 
gives  to  the  original  argument  a  consistency, 
which  before  it  wanted.  But  is  consistency  of 
argument  a  substitute  for  Christianity?  Or  could 
the  teacher  of  divinity  at  Hackney,  have  ex- 
pected, that  from  such  instructions,  his  pupils 
should  not  so  far  profit,  as  to  reject  iu>t  only 
Christianity,  but  many  of  them  the  public  wor^ 
ship,  and  with  it  the  recollection,  erf  a  God?— • 
It  may  be  wortli  while  to  enquire,  i¥hat  has  been 
the  Jactj  respecting  the  Students  of  the  late^ 
Academy  at  Hackney:  and,  indeed,  what  is  the 
state  of  all  the  Dissenting  Academies  throughout 
Grcat  Britain  into  which  the  subverting  prin- 
ciples of  Unitariiuiism  have  made  their  way. 
Do  any  of  this  description  now  exist?— And 
wherefore  do  they  not? — But  on  this  subject 
more  in  the«  Appendix. 


/ 

KO.  III. — :ON  THE  IMPORTANCE   Or  THE  DOCTRINE 

OF  REDEMPTION. 


Page  3.  (*).  There  is  no  onfe  article  of  the 
Christian  faith,  which  considered  iii  itself,  ift 
more  deserving  of  our  closest  attention,  than  that 
of  our  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ.  This  is 
in  truth,  the  very  corner-stone  of  the  fabric. 
Against  this,   accordingly,   every   fratner  *  of  ^ 
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new  hypothesis  directs  his  entire  force.     This 
once    shaken,     the    whole     structure    falls    in 
ruins.     We  therefore  find  the  collective  powers 
of  heterodox  ingenuity  summoned  to  combat  this 
momentous  doctrine,  in  a  work  published  some 
years  back,  entitled  the  Theohgical  Repository^ 
Of  what  consequence  in  the  frame  and  essence 
of  Christianity,  it  was  deemed  by  the  principal 
marshailer  of  this  controversial  host,  may  be  in- 
ferred, not  only-  from  the  great  labour  he  has 
bestowed  on  this  one  subject  (having  written  fiv^ 
difierent  essays  in  that  work,  in  opposition  to 
the  received  doctrine  of  atonement)  but  also  from 
his  express  declarations.     In  TheoL  Rep,  v.  1.  p. 
429,  he  pronounces  this  doctrine  to  be  **  one  of - 
the  radical,  as  well  as  the  most  generally  pre^ 
vailing  corruptions  of  the  Christian  scheme  :**  and 
in  p.  1 24,  he  calls  it  ^*  a  disgrace  to  Christianity, 
and  a  load  upon  it,  which  it  must  either  throw 
off,  or  sink  under."    And  lest  the  combined  ex- 
ertions of  the  authors  of  this  work  might  not 
prove  sufficient  to  overturn  this  unchristianr  tenet, 
he  renews  his  attack  upon  it  with  undiminished 
zeal  in  his  History  of  the  Corruptions  of  Chris-' 
tianity ;  among  which  he  ranks  this  as  one  of 
-the  most  important, .  stating  (v.  1.  p.  152)  that 
"  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity  was  in- 
fringed by  the  introduction  of  that  of  the  Divi- 
nity of  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (as  a  person 
distinct  from  the  Father) ;  so  the  doctrine  of  the 
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natural  placability  of  the  Divine  Being,  aiid  out 
ideas  of  the  equity  of  his  government,  have  been 
greatly  debased  by  the  gradual  introduction  of 
the  modern  doctrine  of  atonement/'  And  on 
this  account  he  declares  his  intention,  of  shewing 
in  a  fuller  manner ^  than  with  respect  to  any 
other  9f  the  corruptions  of  Christianity,  that  it 
is  totally  unfounded  both  in  reason  and  Scrip«r 
ture,  and  an  entire  departure  from  the  genuine 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel.  Indeed  the  avowed  de* 
fender  of  the  Socinian  heresy,  must  hsive  felt  it 
indispensable  to  the  support  of  his  scheme,  to 
set  aside  this  doctrine*  Thus  (Hist,  of  Con, 
V*  1»  p«  272)  he  says,  ^Vit  immediately  follow! 
from  his**  (Socinus*s)  **  principles,  that  Christ 
being  only  a  man,  though  ever  so  innocent,  his 
deoth  could  not  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  worc^ 
atone  for  the  sins  of  other  men.**  Accordingly, 
both  in  bis  History  of  the  Corruptions,  and  ia 
the  Theological  Repository/,  he  bends  his  prin*^ 
cipal  force  against  this  doctrine  of  our  church* 
Shall  not  then  so  determined  a  vehemence  of 
attack  upon  this  doctrine  in  particular^  ccmvince 
,iuis  still  more  of  its  iniportance  in  the  Chris^aa 
'i^heme;  and  point  out  to  the  friends  of  Gospel 
truth,  on  what  ground  they  are  chiefly  to  stand 
io  its  defence  ? 


w 


'HO^  IV.— PARDON  NOT  SSCESSARILY  CONSEQUENT 

UPON   REPENTANCE. 

Page  6,  (^)  Balguy  in  his  Essay  on  Redemp* 
tion  (and^  after  him,  Dr.  Holmes*)  has  argued 

*  The  late  Dr.  Holmes,  for  some  years  Canon  of  Christ 
Church  in  Oxford,  and  afterwards  Dean  of  Winchester* 
I  cannot  mention  this  gentleman's  name,  without  paying 
to  it  that  tribute  of  respe^  which  it  so  justly  claims.  To 
jbis  indefatigable  and  learned  research,  the  public  is  ini» 
debted  for  one  of  the  most  yaluablc  additions  to  biblical 
literature,  which  at  this  day  it  is  capable  of  receiring.  Tread- 
ing in  the  steps  of  that  great  benefaetoi^to  the  biblical  stu- 
dent, Dr.  Kennicot,  he  devoted  a  life  to  the  coHectioa  of 
materials,  for  the  emendation  of  the  text  of  the  Septuagint 
Scdptures,  as  his  distinguished  predecessor  had  done  for  tha/: 
of  the  Hebrew.  After  the  most  assiduous,  and,  to  a  person 
not  acquainted  with  the  Tigour  of  Dr.  Holmes^s  mind,  al- 
most incredible  labour,  in  the  collation  of  MSS.  and  rer* 
isiofis,  he  was  enabled  to  give  t^  the  public  the  valuable  re* 
suit  of  his  enquiries,  in  one  complete  volume  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  die  Book  of  Daniel.  That  it  was  not  allotted  to 
liim  to  finish  the  great  work  in  which  he  had  engaged,  is 
most  deeply  to  be  regretted*  It  is,  however,  to  be  faoped^ 
that  the  learned  University^  on  whose  reputation  his  hbonrs 
have  reflected  additional  lustre,  will  not  permit  an  tinder- 
taking  of  such  incalculable  utility  to  the  Christian  world,  i& 
remain  unaccomplished,  especially  as  the  materials  for  its 
prosecution,  which  the  Industry  of  Dr.  Holmes  has  so  amply 
supplied,  and  which  retnain  deposited  in  the  Bodleian  Li* 
brary,  must  leave  comparatively  but  little  to  be  ddne  for  its 
final  execution.    The  preface  to  the  volume  which  has  heeik 

published,  concludes  with  these  words :  <^  Hoc  nnam-sapen 

'*    "■'  ■  '  •  *"■'  ^    ••  •• 
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this  point,  with  uncommon  strength  and  clear- 
ness. The  case  of  p^nitencey  he  remarks,  is 
clearly  different  from  that  of  innocence :  it  im- 
plies a  mixture  of  guilt  pife-contracted,  and 
punishment  proportionably  deserved.  It  is  con- 
sequently  inconsistent  with  rectitude ,  that  both 
should  be  treated  alike  by  God,  The  present 
conduct  of  the  Penitent  will  receive  God's  appro- 
bation :  but  the  reformation  of  the  Sinner  can- 
not have  a  retrospective  eflfect.  The  agent  may 
be  changed,  but  his  former  sins  cannot  be  thereby 
cancelled:  the  convert  and  the  sinner  are  the  same 
individual  person:  and  the  agent  must  be  answer- 
able for  his  whole  conduct.  The  conscience  of 
the  Penitent  fiimishes  a  fair  view  of  the  case. 
His  sentiments  of  himself,  can  be  only  a  mixture 
of  approbation  and  disapprobation,  satisfaction 
and  displeasure.  His  past  sins  must  still,  how- 
ever sincerely  he  may^have   reformed^  occasicm 

est  moDendum,  quod  Collationes  istae  ex  omni  genere,  quae 
ad  hoc  opus  per  hos  quindecim  annos,  jam  fuerunt  elaboratae, 
in  Bibliothec4  Bodleiani  reponantur,  atque  yel  a  me,  si 
iri?am  et  Taleam,  Tel  si  aliter  acciderit,  ab  alio  quodam  Edi- 
tore,  sub  au^piclo  Coleudissimorum  Typographei  Clarendo- 
niani  Oxoniensis  Curatorum,  in  publicum  emittentnr."— <rhe 
language  also  of  the  valuable  and  much  to  be  lamented  au* 
thor,  (\)rith  whom  I  was  personalljr  acquainted,  and  had 
for  some  years  the  satisfaction  of  corresponding,)  was  always 
such  as  to  encourage  the  expectation  here  held  out.  That 
this  expectation  should  be  gratified,  and  with  all  practicable 
4i6patch,  cannot,  but  be  the  anxious  wish  of  every  person 
interested  in  the  pure  and  unadulterated  exposition  of  Scrips 
ture  truth. 
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sdf-dissatisfaction :  and  this  will  even  be  the 
stronger,  the  more  he  improves  in  virtue.  Now 
as  this  is  agreeable  to  trudi,  there  is  reason  to  con* 
C^ude,  that  God  beholds  him  in  the  same  light — 
^eeBulgujfs  Essay ^  1785.  p.  31 — 55,  and  Mr. 
Holmes's  Four  Tracts,  p.  138, 139. — ^The  author 
of  the  Scripture  Account  of  Sacrifices,  Part  1. 
^ect.  6.  and  Part  4.  Sect.  4.  has  likewise  exa- 
mined this  subject  in  a  judicious  manner. — It  may 
be  worth  remarking  also,  as  Dr.  Shuckford  has 
done,  that  Cicero  goes  no  farther  on  this  head 
than  to  assert,  Quem  poenitet  peccasse,  penc  est 
innocens. 

Lamentable  it  is  to  confess,  that  the  name  of 
fVarhurton  is  to  be  coupled  with  the  defence  of 
the  deistical  objection,  against  which  the  above 
reasoning  is  directed.  But  no  less  true  is  it  than 
strange,  that  in  the  account  of  nattiral  religion, 
which  that  eminent  writer  has  given,  in  the  ixth. 
book  of  the  Divine  Legation,  he  has  pronounced, 
in  terms  the  most  unqualified,  upon  the  intrinsic 
and  necessary  efficacy  of  repentance;  asserting, 
that  it  is  plainly  obvioua  to  human  reason,  from  a 
view  of  the  connexion  that  must  subsist  between 
the  creature  and  his  Maker,  that  whenever  man 
forfeits  the  favour  of  God  by  a  violation  of  the 
moral  law,  his  sincere  repentance  entitles  him 
to  the  pardon  of  his  transgressions. — I  have  been 
led^  with  the  less  reluctance,  to  notice  this  per- 
nicious paradox  of  the  learned  Bishop,  because  it 
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affords  me  the  opportunity  of  directing  ^htf 
reader's  attention  to  the  judicious  and  satisfactory 
refutation^  which  it  has  lately  received,  in  a  prize 
essay^  in  one  of  the  Sister  Universities.  See  Mr4 
Pearson's  Critical  Essay  on  the  'mth  Bookofth6 
Divine  Legation^  p,  25—^4.  The  reasons  that 
induced  Warburton  to  -adopt  so  heterodox  a  posi^ 
tion,  are  assigned  by  himself  in  one  of  his  jprivate 
letters  to  his  friend  Dr.  Hurd,  and  are  to  the  full 
as  insufficient  as  the  position  is  untenable.  These^ 
together  with  the  alarm  given  to  Dr.  Hurd  by 
the  new  doctrine  taken  up  by  his  friend,  will  be 
found  noticed  in  the  Letters  from  a  late  Eminent 
Prelate,  p.  421 — 423. 


NO.   V. THE     SENSE    ENTERTAINED   BV     MANKIND 

OF  THE  NATURAL  INEFFICACY  OF  REPENTANCE, 
PROVED  FROM  THE  HISTORY  OF  HUMAN  SA- 
ORIFICES. 

Page  8.  («)  If  we  look  to  the  practices  of  the 
Heathen  world,  we  shall  find  the  result  of  the  rea- 
soning, which  is  advanced  in  the  page  referred  to, 
confirmed  from  experience  by  abundant  proof.  We 
dhall  find,  that  almost  the  entire  of  the  religion^  of 
the  Pagan  nations,  consisted  in  rites  oi  deprecation. 
Fear  of  the  Divine  displeasure,  seems  to  have  been 
the  leading  feature,  in  their  religious  impriessions ; 
and  in  the  diversity,  the  costliness,  and  the  cruelty 
of  their  sacrifices,  they  sought  to  ap^pease  Gods,  to 
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whose  ^rath'they  felt  themselves  iexposed,  from  a 
cohsciousnesi^  of  sin,  unrelieved  by  any  inforina*- 
tioh  as  to  the  means  of  escaping  its  efiects.  So 
strilirngly  predofiiinant  was  this  feature  of  terror 
in  the  gentile  superstitions,  that  we  find  it  ex- 
pressly laid  down  by  the  father  of  Grecian  his- 
tory, TO  Qiiov  Iff  oat  <p9ov€oov  TS  TtoLi  Tflwa^^Jg^  (He-- 
rod.  Lib,  1«  cap.  32) :  and  Porphyry  directly  as- 
9erts,  ^'  that  there  was  wanting  some  universal  me- 
thod of  delivering  inen's  souls,  which  ho  sect  of 
philosophy  had  ever  yet  found  out."  (Augtist^ 
de  civit.  Dei.  Lib.  x.  cap.  32.) — that  is,  that 
something  besides  their  own  repentance,  wiia 
wanting  to  appease  the  anger  of  their  Gods. 

The  universal  prevalence  of  human  sacri-^ 
FiCEs,  throughout  the  Gentile  world,  is  a  decisive 
proof  of  the  light,  in  which  the  humail  mind,  un- 
aided by  revelation,  is  disposed  to  view  the  divi- 
nity; and  clearly  evinces,  how  little  likelihood 
there  is  in  the  supposition,  that  unassisted  reason 
could  discover  the  sufficiency  of  repentance,  to  re- 
gi^in  the  favour  of  an  ofiended  God.  Of  thiaf 
savage  custom,  Mr.  De  Paauw  (Rech.  Phil,  sur 
les  Americ.v.  1.  p.  2 11)  asserts,  that  there  is  n0 
nation  mentioned  in  history,  whom  we  cannot 
reproach  with  having,  more  thah  once,  made  the 
blood  0f  its  citizens,  stream  forth,  in  holy  and. 
pi6u9  ceremonies,  to  appease  the  divinity  whefi 
he  appeared  angry,  or  to  move  him  when  hm 
appeared  indolent.'* 

VOL.  I.  H 
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Of  tbis  position^  both  antiait  and  modern  his^ 
torians^  supply  the  fullest  confirmation.     Helio* 
dorus  (JEthiopic.  lib.   10,  p.  465-r*ed.   t630) 
informs  us,  that  the  Ethiopians  were  required 
by  their  laws  to  sacrifice  boys  to  the  Sun,  and 
girls  to  the  Moon.     Sanchoniathon,  as  quoted 
by  Philo,  (Euseb.  Prcep.  Evang.  lib  i.  c.  10.) 
asserts,  that  among  the  Phoenicians,   ^^  it  was 
customary  in   great  and   public  calamities,  for 
princes  and  magistrates  to  offer  up  in  sacrifice  to 
the  avenging  demons,  the  dearest  of  tfieir  oflP* 
spring,**  ^ig  Xi/roo¥  rot^  rtfjuooai^  6otifJLO(rt.    This  prac- 
tice is  also   attributed   to   them   by  Porphyry. 
(Euseb.  P.  Ev.  lib.  iv.)  Herodotus  (lib.  4.  cap. 
62)  describes  it  as  a  custom  with  the  Scythians, 
to  sacrifice  every  hundredth  man  of  their  pri- 
soners to  their  God  Mars.     And  Keysler,  who 
has  carefully  investigated  the  antiquities  of  that 
rac^  represents  the  spreading  oaks,  under  which 
they  were  used  to  perform  their  sanguinary  rites, 
as  being  always    profusely  sprinkled   with  the 
blood  of  the  expiring  victims.   (Antiq.  Septentr. 
Dissert,  iii.)    Of  the  Egyptians,  Diodorus  relates 
it  (lib.  i.  p.  99.  ed.  fVessel.)  to  have  been  ai> 
established  practice,  to  sacrifice  red  haired  noen 
at  the  tomb  of  Osiris;   from  which,   be   says, 
misunderstood  by^  the  Greeks,  arose  the  feble  of 
the  bloody  rites  of  Busiris.    This  chargei  brought 
b;f  Diodorus  i^inst  the  Egyptians,  is  supported 
by  Plutarch,  on  the  authority  of  Manetho.  f/^rwL 
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€t  Osir,  p.  380.) '  At  Heliopolit  alsOj  three  men 
were  daily  offered  up  ta  Lucina,  wbicfa  practice 
Pwphy  ry  informs  us,  was  put  a  stop  to  by  Ama^ 
SIS  (see  fVesseh  Diod.  p.  99.  n,  86.)  And  we  are' 
told  by  an  Arabian  writer^  Murtadi^  that  it  had 
been  customary  with  the  Egyptians^  to  aacrifide 
to  the  river  Nile,  a  young  and  beautiful  Ttigin^ 
by  flinging  her,  decked  fn  the  richest  attire^  into 
the  stream:  and,  as  Mr.  Maurice  remarks,  a  ves^ 
tige  of  this  barbarous  custom  remains  to  this 
day;  for  we  learn  from  Mr.  Savarj/s  Letters 
an  Egypt,  (v.  1.  p.  118)  that  the  Egyptians  an<- 
9iiaUy  make  a  clay  statue  in>  the  form  of  a  won 
man,  and  throw  it  into  the  river,  previous  to 
the  opening  of  the  dam^-^see  Maurices  Indian. 
Jlntiqtdtiesy  p.  433. 

That  this  cruel  practice  existed  also  among^ 
the  CUnese,  appears  from  their  histories,  which 
record  the  oblaticm  of  thair  monarch  Chingtang^ 
in  pacification  of  their  emended  Deity,  and  t6 
avert  from  the  natioa  the  dreadfiil  calamities^ 
with  which  it  was  at  that  time  visits  Thia 
sacrifice,  it  is  added,  was  pronounced  by  tfat 
Priests  to  be  demaiKJed  by  the  will  of  Heaveo^ 
and  the  aged  monarch  is  represented  as  supf^ 
eating  at  the  altar,  that  his  life  may  be  accepted^ 
as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  peoples 
(Martin.  Hist.  Sin.  Kb.  3.  p.  75.  ed*  l699.)««* 
£ve»  the  Persians,  whoie  mild  and  beneficent 
reUgion  appears  at  thii  day  so  lepugnant  to  tbitf, 
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horrid  nssige,  were  not   exempt  from  its  coii- 
tagion.  ^  Not    only    were    their    sacred    rites, 
hke  .those  of  otheii  nations^    stained  with  the 
blood  of  immolated  victims^  as  may  be  seen  in. 
Herodotus^   (lib.  '1.  cap.   Id2«  and  lib.  J.  cap. 
Ili^u)  Xenophon^  (Qy^op.  lib.  8.)  Arrian^  (De 
JSxped.  -4/ea?.  lib.  6.  ad  finem*)  Ovid,  (Fast.  lib. 
1.);  Strabo,  (lib.  15.  p.  1665.  ed.  1707.)  Suidas, 
(4n  MiQ^a);   and  as  is  fully  proved  by  Brisso-, 
niua,  {De  Reg.  Pers.  Pnnc.  lib.  2.  a  cap*  6.  ad»: 
cap.  43^):  but  Herodotus  (lib.  7*  cap«  114.)  ex-^ 
pressly  pronounces  it  to  have  been  the  Persian 
ctistoniy  to  offer  human  victims  by  inhumation; 
Hi^ixotf  'Jb  rug  ^(aovra4  KctToova'cetp :  and  in  supr  ^ 
port  of!  his  position  adduces  two  striking  instances 
of  the  fact;   in  one  of  which,  ;his  testimony  is. 
cortoborat^  by  that  of  Plutarch.     The  mys- 
teries <also  of  the  Persian  God  Mithra,  and  the. 
discovery  of  .the  Mithriac  sepulchral  cavern,  as 
described  by  Mr.  Maurice,  have  led  that  writerj^ 
in. the  mo^t  decisive  manner  to  affix  to  the  Perr, 
siaii.,votary,  the  charge  of  human  sacrifice^  (Inr* 

dian  Antiquities,  pp.  g66,  .984,  &c.) ^Thc: 

ancient.  JndUns  likewise,  however  their  descen-: 
dants  at  thi&  day  may  be  described  by  Mr«. 
Orme,  (Hist,  of  ,  Indost.  y.  1.  p.  5.)  as  of  a  na-. 
tare .  utterly  repugnant  to  ibis  sanguinary  rite,, 
are  represented  both  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  {Asiat. 
ReSn^  y.  l.-p.  2^5.)  and  Mr.  Wilkins,  (inhis  ex- 
pkinatory ,  not^  pn  the  Heetopades,  note  S92j)^. 


as  having  been  polluted  by  the  blood  of  humail 
.^ctiins.  This  savage  practice  appears  also  to 
hs^e  been  enjoined  by.  the  very  code  6f  Brabma, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  Asiatic  Researdies^  ai 
above  referred  to.  The  self«-devptions  so  coth* 
inon  anK)ng  this  people,  tend  likewise  to  confirm 
the  accusation.  On  these,  and  the  several  species 
iof  meritorious  suicide  extracted  from  the  Ayeen 
Akbery,  by  Mr.  Maurice,  see  Indi  Antiq.  -p. 
l64-ri-l  66.  The  same  writer  asserts  (p.  434.)  that 
the  Mahometans  have  exerted  themselves,  for 
the  abolition  of  this  unnatural  us^,  both  in 
India  and  Egypt.  This  author  indeed  aboundil 
with  proofs,  establishing  the  fact  of  human  sacri* 
fice  in  Antient  India. 

«  Of  the  same  horrid  nature  were  tihe  rites  of 
the  early  Druids,:  as  may  be  seeii  in  Diod^  Sic; 
(v.  1.  pp.  3d4,  35$^.  ed.  Wess.)  The  Massilian 
Grove  of  the  Gallic  Druids,  is  described  by 
Lucan,  in  his  Pharsalia,  (lib/iii.  400,  &c.)  in 
terms  that  make  the  reader  shudder: — **  that 
every  branch  was  reeking  with  human  gore,**  is 
almost  the  least  chilling  of  the  poetic  horrors^ 
with  which  he  has  surrounded  this,  dreadful  sane- 
tuary  of  Druidical  superstition.  We  are  in- 
formed, that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Gallic 
Druids,  to  set  up  an  immense  gigantic  iigure 
of  a  wicke*  man,  in  the  texture  of  which  they, 
entwined  above  an  hundred  human  victims,  and 
Jbeh  consumed  the  whole  as  aa  offering  tx>  tl^eip. 


Gods^  For  a  delineation  of  thn  monstrous  spec- 
Uck^  3eu  Ch^ke^^  Ctesar,  p.  IS  I.  fol.  ed.  1712* 
JKor  were  the  Druids  of  Mona  less  crael  in  their 
religion  oeremoniest  than  their  brethren  of  Gaul;: 
T^kcitw  (v.  S..p.  J7S.  ed.  Brot.)  rqnesents  it  as 
lybeir  constant  usage,  to  sacrifice  to  their  God^ 
the  prisoners  taken  in  war:  cruore  captivo  ade^ 
Jere  aras^  faa  habebant.  In  the  Northern  nations^ 
these  tremendous  mysteries  were  usually  buried 
in  the  gloom  of  the  thickest  woods.  In  the  ex- 
t^aded  wilds  of  Arduenna,  and  the  great  Her<- 
cynian  forest  particularly,  places  set  apart  for 
this  dreadful  purpose,  abounded. 

Phylarchus,  as  quoted  by  Porphyry,  affirms, 
that  of  old,  it  was  a  rule  with  every  Grecian 
state,  before  they  marched  againsjt  an  anemy,  to 
suf^licate  their  Gods  by  human  victims ;  and 
accordingly  we  iSnd  human  sacrifices  attributed 
to  the  Thebans,  Corinthians,  Messenians  and 
Temesseqses,  }^y  Pausanias;  to  the  Lacedaenuv 
nians  by  Fulgentius,  Theodoret  and  Apollodorasi 
and  to  the  Athenians  by  Plutarch,  (Themist.  p^ 
S62.  et  Arist.  p.  300.  ed.  Bryan)  and  it  is  no» 
torious,  that  the  Athenians,  as  well  as  the  Ma»v 
silians,  had  a  custom  of  sacrificing  a  man  every 
year,  after  loading  him  with  dreadful  curses^ 
that  the  wrath  of  the  Gods  might  fall  upon  his 
head,  and  be  turned  away  from  the  rest  of  the 
citiaens — See  Suidas  on  the  wcMxls  Tf^un^rifAU^ 
Wk^omj^^  find  (bw^iMt^* 
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The  practice  prevailed  also  among  the  Rd- 
mand^  as  appears^  not  only  from  the  devOtiotis 
so  frequent  in  the  early  periods  of  their  history, 
btit  from  the  express  testimonies  of  Livy^  Plu- 
tarch, and  Riny.  In  the  year  of  Rome  657, 
we  find  a  taw  enacted  in  the  Consulship  of  Len*- 
tulus  and  Crassus,  by  which  it  was  prohibited: 
but  it  appears  notwithstancKng  to  have  been  in 
existence  so  late  even  as  in  the  reign  of  Trdjan; 
for  at  this  time,  three  Vestal  virgins  having 
been  punished  for  incontinence,  the  Pontiffs,  on 
consultii^  the  books  of  the  Sibyls  to  kiiow  if 
a  sufficient  atonement  had  been  made^  and  find^ 
ing  that  the  ofiended  I>eity  continued  incensed^ 
ordered  two  men  and  two  woiE^n,  Greeks  and 
Gauls,  to  be  buried  alive.  (Unh.  Hist.  v.  xiv* 
p.  588.  ed.  Dub.)  Porphyry  also  assures  us,  that 
even  in  his  time,  a  man  was  every  year  sacrificed 
at  the  shrine  of  Jupiter  Latialis* 

The  same  cruel  mode  of  appeasing  their  of^ 
fended  Gods^  we  find  ascrtt)ed  to  all  the  other 
He.athen  nations :  to  the  Getse,  by  Herodotus^ 
(lib.  iv.  e.  94);  to  the  Leucadians,  by  StrabOj 
(lib.  X.  p.  694.);  to  the  Goths,  by  Jomandes, 
(De  Reh.  Getic.  cap.  xix.);  to  the  Gauls,  by 
Cicero,  (pro  Fonteio.  p*  487.  ^  l684.)  and  by 
Csesar,  (Bell.  Gall.  Ub.  6.  §•  15.);  to  the  He- 
Tuli,  by  Procop.  (Bell.  Goth.  lib.  ii.  c.  15.);  tcr 
the  Britons,  by  Tacitus,  (Amial.  xiv.  30.)  and  by 
Pliny,  (lib.  xxx.  cap.  1.);  td^the  Germans,  by 

h4 
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Tacitus,  (De.  Mor.  Germ,  cap.  ix.);  to  the  Car- 
thaginians, by  Sanchoniathon,   (Euseh.  P.  Ev. 
lib.  i.  cap.  10.)  by  Plato,  (in  Minae,  Opera  p. 
665.  ed.  l602.)  by  Pliny,  (lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  12.) 
by  Silius  Italicus,  (lib.  iv.  lin;  767,  &c.)  and  by 
Justin,  (lib.  xviii.  c.  6.  and  1.  xix.  c.  1.).  Ennius 
says  of  them,  (ed.  Hess.  1707,  p.  28.)  Poend 
sont  soliti  sos  sacruficare  piellos.    They  are  re- 
ported, by  Diodorus,  to  have  offered  two  hun- 
dred human  victims  at  once;  and  to  so  unnatural 
an  extreme  was  this  horrid  superstition  carried 
by  this  people,  that  it  was  usual  for  the  parent 
himself,  to  slaughter  the  dearest  and  most  beau* 
tiful  of  his  offspring  at  the  altars  of  their  bloody 
deities.      Scripture  proves  the  practice  to  have 
existed  in  Canaan^    before  the   Israelites  came 
thither.  (Levit.  xx.  23.)     Of  the  Arabians,,  the 
Cretans,  the  C}rprians,  the  Rhodians,  the  Pho- 
caeans,  those  of  Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Tenedos,  the 
sd^me  may  be  established;   see   Porphyr.   apud 
Euseh.  P.  Ev.  lib.  iv.  cap.  )6«     Monimus,   as 
quoted  by  Clem,  Alexand.  (Eus^h.  ibid.)  affirmd 
the  same   of  the   inhabitants    of  Pella*      And 
Euripides  has  given  to  the  bloody  altars  of  the 
Tauric  Diana,  a  celebrity  that  rejects  additional 
confirmation. — So  that  the  universality  of  th^ 
practice  in  the  ancient  Heathen  world,  cannot 
reasonably  be  questioned. 

In  what  light  thjen,  the  Heathens  of  antiquity 
considered  their  deities,  and  bow  far  they  WW9 
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under  the  impression,  of  the  existence  of  a  Su- 
|nreme  Benevolence  requiring  nothing  but  re* 
pentance  and  reformation  of  Ufe^  may  be  readily 
inferred,  from  this  review  of  facts.  Agreeably 
to  the  inference  which  these  furnish,  we  fiiid 
the  reflecting  Tacitus  pronounce,  (Hist^  lib.  i. 
c.  4. )  ^^  that  the  Gods  interfere  in  human  con- 
cerns, hilt  to  punish** — ^Non  esse  curae  Diis  secu*- 
ritatem  nostram,  esse  ultionem.  And  in  this,  he 
seems  but  to  repeat  the  sentiments  of  ]l«ucan, 
li^ho.in  his  Pharsalia,  (iv.  107^  &c.)  thus  ex^ 
presses  himself : 

Felix  Roma,  quidem,  civesque  habitura  beatos, 

r 

Si  libertatis  Superis  tarn  cora  placeret, 
•  Quam  vindida  placet r 

On  this  subject,  the  Romans  appear  to  have  in* 
herited  the  opinions  of  the  Greeks.  Meiner^ 
(Historia  doctrinoe  de  vero  Deo,  p.  208.)  asr 
serts,  that  the  more  ancient  Greeks  imagined 
their  Gods  to  be  envious  of  human  felicity;  so 
that,  whenever  any  great  success  attended  them, 
they  were  filled  with  terror,  lest  the  Gods  should 
be  offended  at  it,  arid  bring  on  them  some  dread- 
ful calamity.  In  this,  the  learned  professor  but 
'  affirms,  what  we  have  seen,  in  p*  97.  is  the  formal 
declaration  attributed  to  Solon  by  Herodotus:  a 
declaration  repeated  and  confirmed  by  the  His- 
torian, in  the  instances  of  Poly  crates  and  Xerxes: 
}n  the  former  of  which,   the  prudent  Amasif 
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grounds  his  alarm  for  fhe  safety  of  the  too  pros- 
perous priiide  of  Samos,  on  the  notoriety  of  the 
envious  nature  of  the  divine  being,  ro  Sbsov 
iTfigotfjL&fdi  tag  eg%  (p&opepw  (lib.  iii.  cap.  40.) — ^and  in 
the  latter,  the  sage  Artabanus  warns  Xerxes, 
tliat  even  the  blessings  which  the  Gods  bestow 
in  this  life,  are  derived  from  an  envious  motive, 
o  h  6iog  yXvKVv  yiwraf  to¥  euiava,  ^dci^e^  ev  avrta 
umaiurou  ttav  (lib.  vii.  cap.  46.)  That  fear  of 
the  Gods,  was  not  an  unusual  attendant  on  the 
J><dief  of  their  existence,  may  be  inferred  likewise 
from  the  saying  of  Plutarch,  (De  Superst.) 
TgX©^  Tif  fjiyi  vofjLi^eiv  dsng,  fjn/j  (poQettrOxr.  and  Pliny, 
(lib.  2.  cap.  7.)  speaking  of  the  deification  of 
death,  diseases,  and  plagues,  says,  that  ^^  |:hese 
are  ranked  among  the  Gods,  whilst  with  a  tremb- 
ling fear  we  desire  to  have  them  pacified,*' — duni 
esse  placaias^  trepido  metu  cupimus.  Cudworth 
also,  (Intell.  Syst.  p.  664.)  shews,  in  the  in^^ 
stances  of  Democritus  and  £picurus,  that  terror 
was  atta(!hed  to  the  notion  of  a  divine  existence: 
imd.  that  it  was  with  a  view  to  get  free  from  this 
terror,  that  Epicurus  laboured  to  remove  th^ 
idea  of  a  providential  administration  of  human 
afiairs.  ,  The  testimony  of  Plato  is  likewise 
strong  to  the  same  purpose:  speaking  of  the 
punishment  of  wicked  men,  he  says,  all  these 
things  "  hath  Nemesis  decreed  to  be  executed  iii 
the  second  period,  by  the  ministry  of  vindictive 
terrestrial  demons,  who  are  overseers  of  human 
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afiairs ;  to  which  demons^  the  supreme  Ood  hath 
committed  the  government  of'  this  ivo^ldy-^-^De 
Anima  il/imrfi-  Opera  p.  IO96,  cd.  Franc.  1^2.  - 
Thus  the  Gentile  Religion,  in  early  age«» 
evidently  appears /to  have  been  a  religion  oSfear. 
TThe  same  it  has  been  found  likewise  in  latet 
timesy  and  continues  to  this  day.  Of  the  length 
of  time,  during  which  this  practice  of  humanjsa* 
orifice  continued  amcuig  the  Northern  nations^. 
Mr.  Thorkelin,  who  vras  perfectly  conversant 
with  Northern  literature^  furnishes  several  in^ 
stances^  in  his.  Essay  tm^  the  Slave  Trade.  D\U 
marus  charges  the  Danes  with  having  put  to 
death  in  their  great  sacrifices,  no  fewer  than 
ninety-nine  slaves  at  once*  {Loccen.  Antiq.  St$e. 
Goth.  lib.  i.  cap*  3*)  In  Sweden^  on  urgent  oe^ 
casions,  and  particularly  in  times  of  scarcity  and 
&mine^  tibey  saa*ificed  kings  ainl  princes^  Lkxs 
cenius  {Histor*  Her.  Suecic.  lib.  i.  p.  5.)  give^ 
the  following  account:  ^'Tanta  fame  Suecia 
ifilicta  est,  ut  ei  vix  gravior  unquam  incubuerit ; 
cives  inter  se  dissidentes,  cum  poenam  delictorum 
divinam  agnqscereni,  primo  anno  bo^s^  altero  bo-^ 
mines,  tertio  regein  ipsum^  velut  ine  cotlesti^ 
piaculumf  ut  sibi  ^  persuasum^  babebant,  Odinct 
immolabant  ;**  and  we  are  told,  that  the  Swedesj^ 
at  one  time^  boasted  of  having  sacrificed  five 
kings,  in  a  single  day.  Adam  of  Bremen,  {Hisf. 
JEccles.  cap.  SS4.)  speaking  of  the  awful  grove  of 
Upsal^  a  place  distinguished  for  the  celebration  of 
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those  horrid  rites^  says, /^  there  was  not  a  single 
tree  in  it^.that  was  not  reverenced,  as>  gifted  with 
a  portion  of  the  divinity,  because  stained  with 
gore,  and  foul  with  human  putrefaction/'  In  all 
the  other  Northern  nations,  without  excepticHi, 
the  practice  is  found  to  have  prevailed ;  and  to  so 
)ate  a  period  did  it  continue,  that  we  learn  from 
St.  Boniface,  that  Gr^ory  II.  was  obliged  to 
make  the  sale  of  slaves  for  sacrifice  by  the  German 
converts,  a  capital  offence;  and  Carloman  in  th^ 
year  f  43,  found  it  necessary  to  pass  a  law  for  its 
prevention.  Mallet,  whose  account  of  this  horrid 
custom  among  the  Northern nationsdeserves par* 
ticularly  to  be  attended  to,  afiirms  that  it  was  not 
abolished  in  those  regions  until  the  ninth  century. 
(Northern  Antiquities^  vol,  i.  p.  132 — 14^.) 
And  Jortin  {Remarks  on  Ecdes,  Hist.  v.  5. 
p.  333.)  reports  from  Fleury,  an  adherence  to  this 
custom,  in  the  island  of  Rugia,  even  so  late  as  to 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  * 

The  same  dreadful  usage  is  found  to  exist,  to 
this  day,  in  Africa ;  where,  in  the  inland  partsj 
they  sacrifice  the  captives,  taken  in  war,  to  their 
fetiches :  as  appears  from  Snelgrave,  who  in  the 
king  of  Dahoome's  camp,  was  witness  to  his  sa-^ 
crificing  multitudes,  to  the  deity  of  his  nation; 
Among  the  islanders  of  the  South  seas,  we  like^ 
wise  learn  from  Captain  Cook,  that  human  sa-* 
crifices  were  very  frequent :  he  speaks  of  them  as 
ipustomary,  ii^  Otah^ite,  ahd  the  Sandwic^i  Is}an4s} 
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stnd  in  the  Islafad  of  Tongataboo,  he  mentions  ten 
men  ofiered  at  one  festival.  'All  these  however 
are  far  exceeded  by  the  pious  massacre  of  human 
beings,  in  the  iiations  of  America/  The  accounts 
given  by  Aoosta,  Gomara  and  other  Spanish 
writers^  of  the  monstrous  carnage  of  this  klnd^  in 
these  parts  of  the  world,  are  almost  incredible. 
The  ailnual  sacrifices  of  the  Mexicans,  re^iuired 
many  thousands  of  victims;  and  in  Peru,  two' 
hundred  children  were  devoted  for  the  health  of 
the  Ynca.  {Acost.  Hist,  of  Ind.  p.  379 — 388.^ 
ed.  IGOi.—jinton.  de  Solis.  and  Clavig.  Hist,  of 
Mex.  lib.  vi.  sect.  18,  19,  20.) — Mr.  Maurice  also 
informs  us,  that  at  this  day,  among  certain  tribes 
of  the  Mahrattas,  human  victims  distinguished 
by  their  beauty  and  youthful  bloom,  are  fattened 
like  oxen  for  the  altar,  {Ind.  Antiq.  p.  843.):  and 
the  same  writer  (pp.  1077,  1078.)  instances  other 
facts  from  Mr.  Crauford's  Sketches  of  Indian 
mythology y  from  which  he  concludes,  that  the 
notion  of  the  efficacy  of  human  sacrifice  is  by  no . 
means  extinct  in  India,  at  the  present  time.  This 
position .  is  certainly  contradictory  to  the  testi- 
monies of  Dow,  Holwel,  and  Grose.  But  as  the 
laborious  research  of  Mr.  Maurice,  has  drawn 
together  numerous  and  authentic  documents  in, 
corroboration  of  his  opinion,  it  may  fkirly  be 
questioned,  whether  the  authority  of  these  writers  - 
is  to  be-considered  as  of  much  weight  in  the 
opposite  scale.     The  learned  professor  Meiners 
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\Hi$timm  Dock  de  veto  Deo.  Sect  W. )  does  not 
he9tt$ite  to  pronounce  the  two  former,  anentitled 
t^ credit:  the  first,  as  being  of  a  disposition  toa 
credulous;  and  the  second,  as  desenring  to  be 
iieckoned, ,  for  fiedon  and  folly,  another  Megas- 
t)ienes.*^    Mn  Dow's  incompetency,  on  the  sub- 

• 

/*  Jo  addition  lo  the  authorities  alrosdj  referred  to  itpoa 
this  head,  I  woold  suggest  to  the  reader  a  perusal  of  Mr. 
HSckk^s  Enquiry  into  the  Brahnwn  PhUoso^^^  sufl&zed  to 
the  seventh  Book  of  his  Translation  of  Camoens*  LusiatL 
He  win  find  in  that  interesttog  summary,  abundant  proofs  not 
Only  of  the  ascistence  of  the  pradtlee  t>f  human  sacrifice  in 
niodern  India,  but  also  of  the  total  incredibility  of  the 
romances  of  Dow  and  Holwei :  and  he  wiU  at  the  same  time 
discover  the  reason,  why  these  authors  are  viewed  with  so 
ihuch  partiality  by  a  certain  description  of  writers.  The 
phUosopkic  tiadture  of  their  observations  upon  religion,  and. 
the  liberties  taken,  by  Mr.  Holwei  especially,  wjth  both 
the  Mosaic  and  Christian  tevela^ons,  were  too  aefirly  allied 
tp  the  spirit  of  Unitarianism  not  to  luive  had  chanas  for  the 
advocates  of  that  system.— The  superiority  of  the  revelation 
of  Brahma  over  that  of  Moses^  Mr.  Holwei  instances  in  the 
creation  of  man.  In  the  former,  he  says,  ^^the  creatipn  of 
the  humali  form  is  dogged  with  fio  diffkiMes^  no  ludicrous 
mdmteaigibU  dfcumsiaaeoBj  or  incontMenckt.  Ood  pre- 
vioasly  coastru6ls  mortal  bodies  of  both  texes  lor  the  re^ 
ception  of  the  angelic  spirits.'*  (Midck^t  lamadj  voL  fi. 
p.  353. )  Mr.  Holwei,  also,  in  his  endeavours  to  prove  the  re- 
velation  of  Birmah  and  of  Christ  to  be  the  same,  gcaTcly 
ph>eeed8  to  solve  the  difficulty  which  arises  from  their  pre. 
seat  waitt  of  resemblanee,  by  asserting,  that  <*  the  do6triQe 
q{  Christ,  as  it  is  delivered  to  us,  in  iotAXy  eoimpled  :  thar 
a^e  after  age  has  discoioured  it :  that  even  the  awst  aacleat 
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j/^t  of  the  Indian  theology,  has  also  been  proved 
by  Mr.  Halhed,  who  has  shewn^  in  the  preface  to 
his  trandation  of  the  Gen  too  Code,  (p.  32*  ed. 
jf776.)  that  writer^s  total  deficiency,  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hindoos:  and 
its  to  Mr.  Grose,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  Indian 
Antiquities,  (pp.  249.  255.)  for  instances  of 
his  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  afiitirs  of 
Hindostan.  It  is  of  the  greater  importance, 
to  appreciate  truly  the  value  of  the  testimony 
given  by  these  writers,  as  on  their  reports  has 
been  founded  a  conclusion,  directly  subversive 
of  the  fact  here  attempted  to  be  established.-f- 

record  of  its  history^  the  new  Testameot,  is  grossly  cor- 
rupted ;  that  St.  Paid  by  his  reveries^  and  St,  Peter  by  his 
sanBion  to  kill  and  eatj  began  this  woful  declension,  and 
perversion  of  the  dodtrines  of  Christ."  ^Mickl^s  Lusiady 
vol.  iL  p*  254.)  After  this,  can  we  wonder,  that  Dr. 
Priestley  considered  this  writer  sufficiently  enlightened^  to 
be  admitted  as  undoubted  eridence,  in  the  establishment  of 
whatever  fa^s  he  might  be  pleased  to  vouch?  Yet  it  is 
whimsical  enough,  that  thb  writer,  who  is  so  eminently 
philosophical^  and  as  such  is  so  favourite  a  witness  with  Dr. 
Priestley,  should  have  disclosed  an  opinion  with  respedi  to 
philosophers,  so  disreputable  as  the  following.  <^  The  devil 
and  his  chiefs,  have  often  as  well  as  the  good  angels,  taken. 
,  the  human  form,  and  appeared  in  the  character  of  tyrants, 
jiad  corrupters  of  morals,  or  philosophers,  who  are  (he 
asserts)  the  devit^s  faitl^  deputieSi*^  ,{Mickk'*s  Lusiad^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  ISO.) 

+  To  the  curious  reader,  who  may  wish  to  see  the  latest 
and  most  interesting  account  of  the  sanguioary  superstitionsr 
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Thfe  subject  of  this  number  may  derive  addi-' 
tioiKal  lights  from  the  nature  of  the  representor 
tions  of  the  Divinity,  throughout  the  Heathen 
nations.  Thus  in  the  images  of  the  Deity  among 

of  the  Hiadoos,  aod  of  the  general  state  of  that  people  ia 
point  of  civilization,  at  the  present  day,'  I  would  strongly 
recommend  Da.  Buchanan's  Memoir  on  the  Expediency  qf, 
an  Ecciesiasiical  Establishment  for  British  India:  in  which 
he  will  not  only  find  ample  confirmation  of  Mr.  Maurice's 
statements,  as  to  the  dreadful  extent  of  human  sacrifice 
among  the  nati?es  of  Hindostan,  (see  pp.  35,  34,  47— -50,> 
91^^104)9  but  also  the  most  affecting  exposition  of  the  de* 
cajing  state  of  religion  amongst  their  conquerors. 

In  this  latter  point  of  view  it  is  a  work  that  cannot  be  too 
generally  known  nor  too  attentively  perused.  The  contrast 
which  it  exhibits,  between  the  indifference  of  Protestantism 
^nd  the  zeal  of  Popery,  in  those  distant  regions,  is  strik- 
ingly illustrative  of  the  prevailing  character  of  each.  An 
establishment  of  eighteen  military  chaplains,  of  whom  not 
more  than  twelve  are  at  any  one  time  in  actual  appoint- 
ment,— with  three  churches,  (one  at  Calcutta^  one  at 
Madras,  and  one  at  Bombay,)  constitutes  the  entire  means 
of  religious  instruction,  for  the  vast  extent  of  the  British 
empire  in  the  East :  whilst,  at  the  various  settlements  and 
factories,  at  Bencoolen,  Canton,  and  the  numerous  blandt 
in  that  quarter  in  the  possession  of  Britain,  not  a  single 
clergyman  of  the  English  Church  is  to  be  found,  to  perform 
the  rite  of  baptism,  or  any  other  Christian  rite  whatever. 
British  armies,  also,  have  been  known  to  be  not  unfre- 

*  * 

quently  in  the  field  without  a  chaplain  :  and.it  is  said,  that ' 
Marquis   Cornwallis   was    indebted   to   the   services  of  a 
British  officer,  for  the  last  solemn  offices  of  interment   The 
consequence  (as  Dr.  Buchanan  states)  has  been,  that  ^^  all 
respect  for  Christian  institutions  has  worn  away ;  and  that 
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the  Indians^  we  find  an  awful  and  terrific  power 
the  ruling  feature*  Thousands  of  outstretched 
arms  and  hands,  generally  filled  with  swords  and 
daggers,  bows  and  ♦  arrows,  and  every  instrument 

the  Christiao  sabbath  is  now  no  otherwise  distinguished^ 
than  bj. the  ^display  of.  the  British  flag"  !  j !  So  that  '^  wo 
^tem  at.  present,"  he.  says,  ^^  to  be  trjiog  the .  question,. 

WHEXHlSa  RELIGION  BE.NECESSART.  FOR  A  STATE  :    whether  & 

remote  commercial  empire,  hayjng  no  sign  of  the  Deity,  no 
'  type  of  any  thing  heaT^nly^, may  not  je(  maintain  its  Chris. 
tian  purity  and  its  political  Mrength,  amidst  Pagan  supers^- 
tion8,,and  a  voluptuous  and  unp^rincipled  people."  The 
effe&  also  of  this  want  of  religious  instruction,  Pr.  Bucha- 
nan  describes  to  be  such  as  might  naturally  be  expected,— -a 
general  spread  of  profligficy  amongst  our  own  people ;  and 
a  firm  belief  amongst  the  .natives,  that  ^^  ths  English  hayx^ 

no  RE|:.IGI0N."         ......         !.  I 

.  Now  in  what  way  does  Dr%  Bachanan  describe  the  exer* 
lions  of  the  romish  chu^c^  tgi^rop^gs^te  its  peculiar  tenets?. 
An  establishment  of  thcee  archbishops  and  seventeen  bi- 
shops, .  with  a  proportionfil  number  of  churches  and  inferioi; 
clergy,  is  indefatigably  employed  in  sending  through  .thci 
£ast,  and  particularly  through  the  doipi^ions  of  Protestant 
Britain,  that  form  of  religious  faith,  which  Protestants  con- 
demn as  perniciously  erroneous.  In  Bengal  alone,  he  states, 
Aere  are  eight  Romish  churches,  besides  four  Armenian, 
^nd  two  Greek :  sind  it  affords  matter  of  melancholy  re- 
flexion,  that  we  are  compelled  to  deri?e  a  consolation  un- 
der  the  consequences  of  our  own.  religious  apathy,  from  th^ 
contemplation  of  those  beneficial  effects,  which  Dr,  Bucha- 
nan ascribes  to  the  influence  of  this  Romish  establishment, 
in  its  ci?ilizing  operation  on  the  minds,  of  the  Asiatics. 

.  The  sentiments  which  an  .acquaintance  with  these  facts 
innst  naturally  excite^  in  the^mi^ds  of  sucl^  as*  retain  an/. 
VOX,  I.  I 
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of  destruction,  express  to  the  terrified  worshijp^ 
per  tl^  cruel  nature  of  the  God.  The  collars  of 
human  sculls,  the  forked  tongues  shooting  from 
serpents*  j^ws,  the  appendages  of  mutilated  corses, 

sense  of  th6  Taloe  6f  true  religioti,  ttiAe  it  partieularfy  de- 
sirable that  this  work  should  be  known  to  all  i  especial!^ 
to  thosie,  who  hate  the  power  to  promote  the  means  of  rec« 
tifying  the  df eadfnl  evils  which  it  authenticates.  To  a  rejtu 
gioas  mind  the  perusal  of  the  \r6rk  must  undoubtedly  bo 
distressing.  But  from  the  gloom  which  the  darkness  Of 
Pagan  superstitibn,  joined  to  the  profligacy  of  EnropeHii 
irreligion,  spreads  ot&t  the  recitals  it  contains,  the  pioiit 
heart  wiH  fihd  a  relief,  in  that  truly  evangelical  production 
i>f  pastoral  love,  presented  in  Archbishop  Wake's  primary 
charge  to  the  Protestant  missionaries  in  India;  and  jret 
bore  in  that  delightful  pidlure  which  is  given  of  the  churchi 
of  Malabar : — a  church,  which,  as  it  is  reported  to  hard 
been  of  Apostolic  origin,  carries  with  it  to  this  day  the 
marks  of  Apostolic  simplicity;  and  which  presents  th^ 
^Astonishing  phenomenon  of  ft  numerous  body  of  Hindoo 
Christians,  exceeding,  both  in  their  practice  and  theflf 
doctrines,  the  purity  of  any  Christian  church  since  the'  agd 
4)f  the  Apostles.  ^^Such  are  the  heresies  of  this  i^hu^b,'^ 
liaid  their  Portuguese  accusers,  that  *^  their  clergy  marrtedi 
wives ;  tiiat  they  owned  but  two  sacraments,  baptism  and! 
th4  Lord^s  supper ;  that  they  denied  transubstantiatioib } 
fjidt  they  neither  invoked  saints  nor  believed  in  purgatofy  jf, 
and  that  they  had  no  Other  orders  or  names  of  dignltf 
{o  the  church  than  bishop  or  deacon.^  Such  was  found  tit 
6e  the  State  of  the  church  of  Malabar  in  the  year  1509 ;  And 
inch  there  is  good  reason  io  believe,  had  been  itis  sULi^^^ 
from  its  fbnndation  in  the  earliest  timed  of  Christianity^ 
(S6e  J}r.  Budianan*i  Memoir^  pp.  1— 8. 1^.  18.  55*5& 
it-i-t^')  Td  the  questioti  which  Popery  triumi^iitly  pr(^' 


Imd  all' tlie  <6^r  tiitiuinstances  of  ferrific  cnieJty^ 
tirfcieh  dfistkigaisib  the  Bkck  Goddess;,  Sieevaf^ 
Jidfee,  cind  otheir  of  the  i doh  of  Hmdostan^  (Meni- 
rice's  Ind.  Anfiqi  f  p.  1S9.  253.  927.  S8I,  38Sf: 
B56.  857.  88S. )  aufficiently  manifest  the  gemun 
bf  that  religion,  which  presetted  these,  as  oh- 
jecfe  of  adoration.  To  the  hideous  idols  6( 
Mexico,  one  of  which  was  of  most  gigantic  size, 
aeaied  upon  huge  snakes,  and  expressly  denomi^ 

nated  Iterror,  (Clavig.  lib;  vi.  sect.  6.)  it  was 

■ .  .  .  .  J 

poses  to  the  Protestant,  *^  where  was  tour  religion  be. 
fQRE  LUTjEiER  ?*'  the  Eoswer,  ^^  inf  TUB  BIBLE,"  deri?es  now 
kn  aniiliary  from  this  most  Important  and  interesting  fact. 

I  should  deem  it  neciessary  to  apologize  to  the  reader  for 
tiiis  digiression  respecting  the  contents  of  Dr.  Buchanan's 
pablkatioDy  were  I  not  convlQced  fbat  in  drawing  atteotioa 
to  its  subject,  I  am  doing  a  real  service  to  Christianity. 

As  a  most  valaabie  Appendix  to  this  publication,  I  must 
beg  leave  also  to  recommend  to  the  reader  the  xviith.  article 
faf  the  1st  volume  of  (he  Quarierlif  Review.  The  impiouil 
iiolicjr  that  would  Impede  the  introdectlon  of  the  Christian 
leli^ioni  into  India)  n  there  treated  as  k  deserves.  The 
bshionable  sophlstrj^  which  had  for  a  time  prevailed  upon 
this  subject,  is  most  happUy  exposed  bjr  the  Reviewer : 
And  with  no  common  talent  and  address,  it  Is  unanswerably 
proved,  to  be  no  less  the  interest  than  the  duty  of  the  ton* 
^tjiaror,  to  spread  the  light  of  ^e  gospel  far  and  wld6 
tin^gh  tSie  regions  of  Hindoftaii. .  Melancholy  it  truly  is, 
that  sncb  arguments  should  be  wanting  to  convince  a  Chris* 
tiaa  people.  Great  is  the  power  of  the  British  Empire  most 
nndpubtedly.  Yet  surely  If  its  interests  are  found  to  be 
Incompatible  with  the  interests  of  Christ's  t^ingdom,  it  taa* 
mat  be  diAeiilf  t9  |»rcmovnct  which  of  the  two  must  fiiiU    '^ 
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usual  to  pesent  the  hearty  torn  from  the  httu^ 
of  the  human  victim,  and  to  insert  it,  whilst  yet 
warm  and  reeking,  in  the  jaws  of  the  bloodlr 
thirsty  divinity, .  (Ibid.  lib.  vi.  sect.  18.)  The 
supreme  God  of  the  ancient  Scythians  was  wor- 
shipped by  them^  under  the  similitoide  of  a  naked 
swo^D  (Herod,  lib.  iv.  cap.  62. )  :  and  in  Val* 
halla,  or  the  Hall  of  Slaughter,  the  Paradise  of 
the  terrible  God  of  the  Northern  European 
regions,  the  cruel  revelries  of  Woden  were  cele- 
brated, by  deep  potations  from  the  sculls  of  ene- 
mies slain  in  battle. 

Consistent  with  this  character  of  their  Gods^ 
we  find  the  worship  of  many  of  the  Heathen 
uajtions,  to  consist  in  suffering  and  mortification, 
in  cutting  their  flesh  with  knives,  and  scorching 
their  limbs  with  fire.  Of  these  unnatural  and 
inhuman  exercises  of  devotion,  ancient  history 
supplies  numberless  instances.  In  the  worship 
of  Baal,  as  related  in  the  book  of  Kings ;  and 
the  consecration  to  Moloch,  as  practised  by  the 
Ammonites,  and  not  infrequently  by  the  Hebrew^ 
themselves,  the  sacred  volume  affords  an  incon- 
testible  record  of  this  diabolical  superstition. 
Similar  practices  are  attested  by  almost  every 
page  of  the  profane  historian.  The  cruel  auste- 
rities of  the  Gymnosophist  both  of  Africa  and 
India,  the  dreadful  sufferings  of  the  initiated  vo- 
taries of  Mithra  and  Eleusis,  (see  Maurice's  Ind. 
Antiq*  p«  990—1000)  the  Spartan  iMi^o^tytairiQ 
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ill  hofiouF  of  Diana^  tile  frantic  and  savage  rites 
of  Bellbna^  and  the  horrid  self-mutiIation»  of  the 
worshippers  of  Cybele,  but  too  clearly  evince  the 
dreadftil  vie^s  entefrtained  by  the  ancient  Hea- 
thens  of  the  nature  of  their  Gods.  Of  thfe  last 
named  class  of  P^tgan  devotees,  (to  instance  one 
as  a  specimeti  of  all)  we  have  the  following  ac- 
count from  Augustine — ^  Deae  magnae  sacerdotes, 
qui  Galli  vocabantiir^  virilia  sibi  amputabant^  et 
fruore  perciti  caput  rotabant>  cultrisque  faciem 
musculosque  totius  corporis:  dissecabant;  morai^- 
bus  quoque  se  ipsos  impetebant/'  (August:  de 
CivJDei.  pp.  140. 166.  ed.  l66l.)  And  Seiieca, 
as  quoted  by  tiie  same  writer,  (lib.  vi.  cap.  10,) 
confirms  this  report,  in  the  following  passage, 
take;n  from  his  work  on  Superstition,  now  no 
longer  extant :  ^^  Ille  viriles  sibi  partes  amputat, 
ille  lacertos  secat.  Ubi  iratos  deos  timent^  qui  sic 
propitios  mereritur?  —  Tantus  est  perturbatas 
mentis  et  sedibus  suis  pulsae  fiiror^  ut  sic  Dit 
placentur  quemadmodum  ne  haminess  quidem 
teterrimi.— Se  ipsi  in  templis  contrucidant,  vul- 
neribus  suis  ac  sanguine  supplicant.**  And  it  de- 
serves to  be  remarked,  that  these  imnatural  rites, 
together  with  that  most  unnatural  of  all,  human 
sacrifice,  are  pronounced  by  Plutarch  {Opera. 
tom.  ii.  p.  417.  ed.  Franc.  1620.)  to  have  been 
instituted  for  the  purpose  of  averting  the  wrath 
#f  malignant  demons. 

:  ^pr  have  these  cruel  piodes  of  worship  beea 
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same  wmofAiy  ooBceptidna  <<>f  t^^  4^t]r,  iiie  IV 
gans  of  bter  tunes  .have  ibew  W  to  the  emie  ttUr 
worthy  expries^ons  oi  l^im  religiow  UtXv^^ 
iThusy  in  the .  oamttiYe  of  C!ooke!9  ¥o^ag€ii,  w^  are 
uiforaiediy  that  it  was  airaal  with  the  inhabitaiits 
of  the  Friendly  Isbncfa^  i^rhen  .affiicted  .with  anjr 
dangerous  disoider^io  cut  off  ihetr  little  fioger  as 
aa  offering  to  ihe  43ei<y,  which  .tibey  deemed  eflt» 
f:«ciow  to  prbeiare  their  recovery:  ami  in  thi6 
Sandwich  lAhsaA^  it  was  die  custom  to  .  strike 
put  atm  fore-toeth,  as  a  propitiatory  aacrifiee^  to 
avert  the  anger  of  the  fiatooa^  or  divinity.  If  we 
look  agata  to  ^e  religioa  of  tiie  Mexicans^  we 
fneet  tiie  same  «ort  of  savage  superstition^  hut  car*« 
ried  to  a  miore  unnatural  excess.  Clavigero 
(lib.  'Si.  seob.  22.)  says^  '^  it  stakes  one  shudder^tb 
read  the  auateritiBs,  whidi  they  eacereised  upon 
themselves^  eitjier  in  atonement  of  dietr  tranfr< 
gressiims;,  or  in  preparation  for  then*  festivals  ff 
and  then  proceeds^  in  tiiis  and  die  fcdlowing  se&f 
tions,  to  give  a  dreadful  description  indeed^of  the 
barbarous  selfrlacerations^  practised  bodi  by  the 
Mexicans  and  Tlascalans^  in  the  dischaige  of 
their  religbus  duties :  and  yet  he  afterivards  aa^ 
serts,  (v.  ii.  p.  446.  4to.  ed.  Lond.)  that  all  thesey^ 
horrid  as  they  are,  must  be  deemed  inconsider* 
able,  when  compared  with  the  inhumanities  of  the 
ancient  Priests  of  Bellona  and  Cybele,  of  whom 
wei)ave  afoeady  spoken ;  and  stiU  moie  so^  wh?a 


edmtniited  witJi  liiase  of  the  penitents  of  the  East 

Indies  and  Japan. 

Witli  gdod  reason^  indeed^  has  the  author  made 

this  concluding  i^mark:  for  of  tiie  Tarious  auste* 

tities^  ^hidi  have  been  4it  diiferen^  times  practised 

mi  nealii  jof  jpropkiating  iupenor  powers^  there 

fmhont,  tkhat  can  be  raidced  widi  those  of  th(i 

4lBfotee»   of   Hindostan>  .at   die   pt^sent   dayi 

flr^adftil  as  Mr.  Maurice  repiesents  the  rites  of 

^ithra  and  £le^m  to  hacn  bistn^  dreadful  as  w^ 

find  the  other  titss  that  have  been  noticed,  yet  theif 

accumiilated  horrors  fiill  infiwtely  lAioct  of  the 

peiiitentiary   tortuoes    endufed    by   the    Indtati 

Yogee,  the  Gy mnosophist  of  n^Kiem  tinies^ — ^  to 

suspend  themsdves  on  high  in  cages^  upon  trees 

considered    iacred>  revising  all  sustenance^  but 

iBuch  as  may  ke^  the  pulse  of  life  just  beating  | 

lo  hang  alc^  upon;  tent^-^books^  aiid  Toiuntarily 

bear  inexpresi^ibie  agonies;  te  thrust  themselves 

by  hundreds^  under  the  whec^  of  immense  ma^ 

cbinesy  that  carry  about  the|r  unconscious  Gods; 

^here  they  are  instantly  crushed  to  atoms)  at 

other  timeS)  to  hurl  themselves  from  precipices  of 

/stupendous  height ;   now  to  stand  up  to  their 

•cecks  in  rivers^  till  rapacious  alligators  eome  to 

ulevour  them  ;  now  to  bury  themselves  in  snow 

-till  frozen  to  death  ;  to  hieasure  with  their  naked 

(bodies,  trained  over  burning  sands,  the  ground 

lying  between  one  pagoda  and  another,  distant 

^rfaaps  many  lesgues ;  or  to  brave,  with  Qxed 
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eyeSy  (he  ardor  of  a  meridian  sun  between  the 
tropics  ;*'  these^  with  other  penances -not  less  tr^ 
mendous,  which  Mr.  Mauric&'has  folly  detuled , 
in  the  last  vol.  of  bis  Indian  jintiquUiesj  zte  ihe 
means,  whereby  the  in£grf;aated  wor8hipf)er8.  of 
Brahma,  hope. to  conciliate  the  dei^,  and  to.  pb* 
tain  the  bliessings  of  immoitality :  'and  .by  these^ 
all  hope  to  attain  those  blessings,  except  only 
the  wretched  race  of  the.Chandalahs,  whom,  by 
the  unalterable  laws  of*  Brahma,  no  orepentanc^ 
no i  mortification  can  rescue  from,  the  doom  of 
eternal  misery  $ .  imd .  against  whom  the  gates  of 
happiness  are  for  ever  dosed. — See  Mawr.  Ind. 
^ntlq.  pp.  960,  96l, 

s  No^,  from  this  ^enumeration  of  facts,  it  seems 
not  difiicult  to  decide,  whether  the  dictate  of 
untutored  reason  be,  the  conviction  of  the.Di-r 
vin:^  BENJ^vpLENCE,  and  the  perstuasion. that  the 
Supreme  Being  is  to  1^. conciliated,  by  good>and 
virtuous  conduct  dlone :  and  from  this  also^  we 
^hall  be  enabled  to  judge,  what  d^ree  bf  credit 
i^  due  to  the  assertions  of  those  who  pronounce, 
that /^  a//  men  naturally  appreheii4  the  Deity 
to  be  propitious:**  that  ^^  no  nation  whatever, 
either  Jevif  or  Heathen,  ancient  or  modern,  ap- 
pears to  have  hs^d  the  least  knowledge,  4  or  t^ 
betray  the  least  sense  of  their  want^  of  any  ex- 
pedient of  satisfaction  for  sin,  beside  repentance 
ftnd.a  good  life:  and  that  ^^  from  a  full  review  pf 
|^<^  re|igiQi^  Qf  aU  ancient  ai^d  xn^ern  nation^ 
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fliey  appear  to  be  utterljf  destitute  of  any  thing 
Uke  a  doctrine  of  proper  atonementy 

These  assertions  Doctor  Priestley  has  not 
scrupled  to  make;  (TheoL  Rep.  v.  i.  pp.  401. 
411.  416.  and  421.)  and  boldly  offers  "the  irahge 
of  the  whole  Jewish  and  Heathen  world*^  to  sup^ 
ply  a  single  fact  in  contradiction.  He  professes 
also  to-  survey  this  wide-extended  range  himself i 
and  for  this  purpose^  begins  with  adducing^  a 
single  passage  from  Virgil^  whence  he  says^  it 
appears^  that  ^^  even  the  implacable  hatred  of 
Juno  could  be  appeased;"  and  an  instance  from 

the  Phcedon  of  Plato^  from  which  he  concludes, 

* 

that  Socrates,  although  "  the  farthest  possible 
from  the  notion  of  appeasing  the  aiiger  of  the 
Gods  by  any  external  services,  yet  died  without  the 
least  doubt  of  an  happy  immortaUty;^  notwith-* 
standing  that  in  p,  3 1,  when  treating  ot  another 
subject,  he  had  found  it  convenient  to  represent 
this  philosopher  as  utterly  disbelieving  a  future 
state ;  and  even  here,  he  adds,  what  renders  his 
whole  argument  a  nullity;  provided  there  were 
any  such  state  for  man.  Having  by  the  formei^ 
of  these,  established  his  position,  as  to  the  re^ 
ligion  of  the  vulgar,    among  the   Greeks    and 

».         #  ft  ... 

Romans ;  and  by  the  latter,  as  to  the  religion 
of  the  philosophers  t  he  yet  farther  endeavours 
to  fortify' his  conclusion  by  the  assertion,  that  no 
facts  have  been  furnished  either  by  Gale  or 
Clarke,  to  justify  the  opinion,  that  the  ancients 
fftifQ  at  a  loss  as  to  the  terms  of  di^ne  accept 


tance;   ootwithstsindiiig   that  not  only  Clark^ 
(Evidences,  V.  iu  pp.  662 — 670«  £^1.  1738.)  blii 
IjAmA,  (Ghrist.  Rev.  vol.  i.  pp.  269.  270,  473. 
4to.  IfQi.)  and  variow  other  writers  have  c^i» 
leeted  limmerous  aathoritiea  on  this'  fajead,  a]|4 
that  the  whole  maaa  of  fao^tben  superBtkiona 
ipeaks  no  other  langm^^  Jn^much  that  Bo^ 
lingbroke  himself  (vol.  Vt  ipp^  SU^  8il$.  4to.> 
admits  die  point  in  it^  fullest  extent.    H^  ne^^l 
proceeds  to  examine  thei  Religion  of  the  ancient 
Persians  and  modem  Parsip:  and  to  provf)  thii 
people  to  have  been  free  from  any  idea  of  atone«r 
m€9xt  or  sacrifice^  he  quotas  a  pray^  from  Drf 
Hyde,  ^nd  a  description  of  thdlr  notion  <tf  future 
punishm^f)ts  from  Mi*.  Grose:  and  though  tjiese 
can  at  the  utmost  apply  only  to  the  present 
state  of.  the  people,    (and  whoever  will  consult 
Dr«  Hyde*s  history,  pp.  i^Q.  574.  on  the  account 
given  by  Tavernier,  of  th^r  notion  of  absolu^^ 
Hon;   and  on  that  given  by  himself,  of  thc^ 
ceremony  of  the  Scape-Dog^  will  see  good  rea^ 
son  to  deny  tlie  justness  even  of  this  application} 
^iet  Dr.  P.  has  not  scrupled  to  exteind  the  conT 
elusion  derived  from  them  to  the  ancient  Par-f 
sians,   in  defiance  of  the  numerous  authorities 
referred  to  in  this  number,  and  notwithstanding 
that,  as  Mr.  Richardson  asserts,    (Dissert.  pp« 
66,  26.  8vo.  1778.)  the  Parsis.  acknowledge  tho 
original  works  of  their  ancient  lawgiver  to  havQ 
been  lon^pJost;  and  that,  consequently^ the  cerot 
inonials.  oif  the  modem  iCraehre^  pre^ervis  little 
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or  HO  resemblfLnce  to  the  aheiebt  worship  of 
jP^rsiai  See  ulso  Hyd^^  Bd.  Vet.  JPers.  p.  6f^ 
fd.  Oxoa.  l!f6o.  Our  aulliar,  Isist  of  all^  citei 
the  testimoBikyi  of  Mr*  Doir  and  Mr.  Gmse,  t* 
lestabUdi  .the  ame  point  eoncermng  the  religioa 
of  the  Hiodoaa^  and  partioiilarly  io  cibew^  <liat  i^ 
w»  ^  a  I7UU2U»  wilii  the  Bralwianflf  never  to  do^ 
£ie  theur  6aeri6oes  with  Uood."  IJie  Tahie  to  be 
attached  to  these  testimonies,  may  be.^esCimatec^ 
from  what  haa  been  aheady*  admnoed  concern* 
ing  theae  writers ;  ^  from  the:  terrific  represen(af» 
tions  of  tiie  Gods  of  Hindostans  the  cru^  mer 
terities  with  which  they  were  worshijqped;  an! 
ihe  positive  dedarations  of  the  most  authent^ 
and  recent  writers  on  the  history  of  the  Hinr 
doo8« 

Thus,  not  a  single  authority  of  those  .tMldjuc^^ 
hy  Dn  PrioBtleyy  is  found  to  justify  his  position^ 
But  admitting  their  fullest  application^  to  wba|t 
do  they  amount  ?<— to  an  instance  of  relenfting 
hatred  in  Juno,  as  described  by  Virgil ;  an  ^Xr 
ample  of  perfect  freedom  from  all  apprehension 
,of  divine  displeasure,  in  the  case  of  Socratess 
and  a  quotation  or  two  from  Mr.  Dow  and  Mr^ 
'Grose,  with  a  prayer  from  Dr.  Hyde,  to  asoer* 
,tain  the  religious  notions  of  the  Parsis  and  thQ 
Hindoos.  These,  with  a  few  vague  observations 
<m  the  tenets  of  certain  Atheists  of  ancient  an4 
modem  times ;  the  tendency  of  whidi  is  to  shew^ 

that  .men  who  did  not  b^Ueve  in  a  mox%^  Qor 


t. 


>cri¥)r  of  the  Universe,  did  not  j^ar  one;  oopH 
^ete  his  survey  of  the  religious  history  of  the 
Heathen  worlds— and  ih  the  conclusion,  derived 
Irom  this  very  copkms  induction^  he  satisfactorily 
luxiuiesces,  and  boldly  defies  hir  opponents  to 
produce^a  single  contradictory  instance. — (N,  B* 
-His  abstract  of  the  Jewish  tesdmooies,  I  reserve 
for  a  disjtinct  discussion  in  another  placet  see 
J^o.  XXXIII.)     : 

-  When  Dr.  Priestlcjr  thus  gravely  asserts,  that 
by  this:  extensive'  review  of  £au;ts,  he  has  com- 
ipletely  establiidied  tiie  position,  that  natural  re- 
ligion impresses  no  fears  of:  divine  displeasure, 
'and  prescribes  no  satisfaction  for  offended  justice 
Hbeyond  repentance^  it  seems  not  difficult  to,  de- 
termine, how  far  he  relies  upon  the  ignorance  of 
his  readers,  and  upon  the  force  of  a  bold  asser- 
tiom  As  to  thei  position  itself,  it  is  clear,,  that 
never  was  an  flcuws'  «^«>  more  directly  opposed 
to  the  voice  of  history,  and  to  notoriety  of-fsu*. 
parkhurst,  in  his  Hebrew  Lexicon^  on.the  word 
CX^,  says,  ^*  it  is^  known  to  every  one,  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  mythology  of  the  Heathens, 
'how  strongly  and  generally  they  retailed . the 
tradition  of  an  atonement  or  expiation  for  sin!* 
What  has  been  already  offered,  in  this  number, 
may  perhaps  appear  sufficient  to  justify  this  affir^ 
"mation.  But,  indeed,  independent  of  all  his^ 
iorical  research,  a  very  slight  glance  at  the  Greek 
^d  R((>inan  Classics,  especially  the.  FoetS;^ .  tbt 
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popular  divines  of  the;aiitients,  can^kave  little 
doubt  upon  this  head.     So  clearly  does,  their 
language  aiiiiounce  the  notion  of  b,^ propitiatory 
atofiementf  that  if  we  would  avoid.an: imputatioii 
on  Dr.  Priestley's  fairness,  we :  are  driven;,  of  :nen 
cessity,  to  question  the  extent. of: his- acquain-/ 
tance  with  those  writers.-  Thus  .in  vHpmer,:  (77. . 
i.  386.)  we  find  the; expression^ O^py  i}iaa%B(r9eu  9fk 
used,  as  necessarily  to  imply r  the.nppecmng  the- 
ang-er  of  the*  God:  and.  again  (77.. ii.  550.)  tbe^ 
same  expression  is  employed,  to  denote:  the />w^ 
piti&tion  of  Minerva-  by   sacrifice^  EvBuSb  [jliv 
Tav^i(rrx»i  uwMig  ikMVrou.      Hesiod,.  in   likec 
manner,   (£^>  xo/^Hjea.  338;)' applies,  the  temii 
in   such  a  sense   as  caiinot  be  misunderstood/  ' 
Having  declared  the  certainly,  that  the  wicked; 
would  be  visited^  by  the  divine  vengeance;   he 
proceeds  to  recommend  sacrifice^  as  amongst  the 
means^  of  rendering  the  deity  propHious-^AXKori 
ifl  (rtroviv^tri  QviCCiTS  iXoiorziO'Scu^    Plutarch  makes, 
use  of  the  word,  expressly  in  reference  to  the 
anger  of  the  OodSf  t^iXouroui^ou  to  fwyw/tto.  rifc- 
6i}i.    That  the  words  iXouxetrQui,   iXeurfAogi,  &c^ 
carry  with  them  the  force  of  rendering  propUf 
turns  an  offended  deity^,  might  be  proved  br 
various  other  instances  from  the  writers  of  aut 
tiquity:  and  that  in  the  use  Df  the  terms  i)&^o«; 
rMTFMfTfiM  or  'UTroT^&ineur^Qg,  icoQamot^  ^i^i^^/tta^ 
and  (pmfiaiKfOi^  the  anti^ajts  ineant  to  convey  ifast 
idea  ^f  a  piaoular  -sacr^e  mertingJhf  u^ngm 


ff  the  aodsfy  he  whd  is  «t;  all  cotiiTersaiM  wtftf 
^tmt  vmtmg»  needs  hot  to  be  inforaied.  The 
wwd  'Mj^n^fta  paiticularly^  Hcfdychius  exptaiM 
\ff  1^  cTfiKmimoas  terms/  MfriXur^p,  a;inrtiS^vxpp  i 
atid  Suidas  deseribes*  iti^  Bieaning  in  this  reioiark-' 
able  manner^  Ovra^  tweXsyop  {AOf/vaiofi}  r^xotr 
mecuTUP  mfiX^PTi  Hfmrtav  icaicd^'  (thitf  Schletrsner 
affirms  to  be  the  true  reading  )-'-^f^it^jc4^  f/feun^ 
yun^y  ifroi  rai^ri|^ii»  kiu  aTtoXirr^edCsg.  Kctt'  ooreoi. 
mfiHociMp  Til  6ocha^$^y  ii(rkv€$  rm  lion^cm  9ufrux^ 

.  Nor  is  the  idea  of  propitiatory  atonraient^ 
moie  clearly  expressed  by  the  Greeks  thaia  k  is 
by  the  Latxn^  writers  of  antiquity.  The  wordsf 
pkeare,  propitiare^  expiare^  litare^  plaeamen^  pr^ 
aculum^  and  such  lik^  occur  so  frequently,  and 
with  such  deamess  of  application^  that  their 
fotee  cannot  be  easily  misapprdiended,  or  evaded^ 
Thu^  Horace,  (lib.  ii.  sat.  3.)  Pnideh^  piaeavi 
sanguine  Drros:  and  (Kb»  i.  Ode  28.)  Tequef 
fiaoula  nulla  resolvent  t  and  in  his  itoeond  Ode; 
be  proposes  the  question,  cui  dabit  partes  scelu^ 
eispicmdi  iuf  iter }  (**^to  which/'  says  Parkhurstr 
whimsically  enough^  ^  the  answer  in  the  Poet 
is,  Apollo— the  second  person  in  the  Heathen 
Trinity.*^)  Ca?sar  likewise,  speaking  of  the  Gauls, 
says^  as  has  been  already  noticed,  JfVo  vita  ho^ 
Tfdni^  fdsijvita  haminis  r^ddatur^  non  posse  de^* 
oram  immortalium  nttfloen  placari  fkrbitrantur.- 
€iqero  (fro  JBhnUAo.  %.)  nftpeakkig  of  the  ss^ 
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people,  sayS)  Si  cfuando  aliquo  metu  adducti^ 
tieos  ptacctndos  e^se  arbitrantar,  humams  hosh 
tiis  epram  aras  ac  teanpla  funestant.  The.  sasaa. 
inrriter  (De  Nat*  Dear.  lib.  iii.  cap.  6«)  says, 
Tu  aatem  etiam  Deciorum  devetiombus  placatos 
J}eo&  e$se  censes*  From  Silias  Italicus  and  Justin, 
we  have  the  most  explicit  declarations,  that  the 
«>bject  of  the  unnatural  sacrifices  of  the  Cartha** 
ginians,  was  to  obtain  pardon  from  the  Godb. 
Thus  the  former  (lib.  4.  lin.  767i&c.>— . 

Mos  fait  in  populis,  quos  condidit  advena  iMdo 
JPo€€ere  cade  Deos  vemam,  ac  flagrantibus  arts 
(Infondum  didtu)  parvos  impoDere  natos^— 

And  in  like  manner  the  latter  (lib.  xviii.  cap.  6.) 
expresses  himself;  Homines  utvictimas  immola* 
bant :  et  impuberes  aris  ildmovebant  i  pacem  san^ 
guine  eorunt  exposcentes,  pro  quc^um  viik  Dii 
rogari  maxime  solent/  Lucan  atso^  referring  to 
the  same  bloody  rites,  usual  in  the  worship  of  the 
cruel  Gods  of  the  Saxons,  thu^  speaks  of  ikmA 
(PharsaL  lib.  i,  lin.  443.  &c.) 

JE2t  qiiibnt  immkis  placatur  sanguine  dira 
Teatates,  horrensque  feris  altaribus  Hesns, 
£t  Tharamis  Scythiae  non  znitior  ara  Dianae-* 

Virgil  likewwe,  (JEn.  ii.  lin*  1 16.) 

Sanguine  placastii  yentos,  etTirgine  caes^;^ 
ftuigalne  qiueceiidi  reditns,  amm&que  tiianiunt 
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Suetonius  .  relates  of,  Otho*,  ( cap.  7- )  Per  omnifl 
piaculorum^  genera,  manes  Galbae  propitiare  ten* 
tasse.    And  Livy  (lib.  vii.  cap.  2.)  says^  Cum  vis 
morbi  nee  humanis  consiliis,  nee  ope  divini  leva« 
retar,  ludi  quoque  scenici,  inter  alia  coelestis  irof 
placandna  institui  dicuntur :  and  the  same  writer, 
in  another  place,  directly  explains  the  object  of 
^mal  sacrifice ;  Per  dies  aliquot,  hostiae  majores 
inine  litatione  caesae,  diuque  non  impetrata  pcuc 
Deum.    The  word  litare  is  applied  in  the  same 
manner  by  Pliny,  (De  Viris  Ilhist.  TulL  Host.) 
Dum .  Numam  sacriticiis  imitatur,  Jovi   Elicio 
litare  non  potuit ;  fulmine  ictus  cum  regii  con- 
flagravit.    This  sense  of  the  word  might  be  con- 
firmed by.  numerous  instances.     Servius,  (^-^w^ 
iv..  lin.  50.)   and  Macrobius,   (lib.  iii.  cap.  5.j[ 
inform  us,- that  it  implies,  ^^  facto  sacrificio  placare 
lium^n:**  and  Stephanus  says  from  Nonius,   that 
it  differs  from  sacrificare  in  this,  that  the  signifi-^ 
cation  of  the  latter  is,  veniam  peter e^  but  that  of 
the  former,  veniam  impetrare. 

But  to  produce  all  the  authorities  on  this 
head, were  endless  labour:  and  indeed  to  have 
produced  so  many,  might  seem  to  be  an  useless 
one,  were  it  not  of  importance  to  enable  us  to 
appreciate  with  exactness,  the  claims  to  literary 
pre-eminence,  set  up  by  a  writer,  who  on  all  oc- 
casions pronounces  ex  cathedra;  and  on  whose 
dicta,  advanced  with  an  authoritative  and  impos- 
ing confidenccjt  and  received  by  his  followers  with 


implicit  relian^ce^  has  been  efeoled  a  (System,  em« 
I»ractng  the  most  daring  impieties^  that  bare  ever 
disgraced  the  name  of  Christiamty.  If  the  obser- 
vations in  this  number,  of  the  length  of  which  I 
am  almost  ashamed,  have  the  effect  of  proving 
tfy  any  of  his  admirers,  the  incompetency  of  the 
guide  whom  they  have  hitherto  followed  with 
unsuspecting  acquiescence,  I.  shall  so  far  have 
ierved  the  cause  of  truth  iand  of  Christianity^  and 
fthaU  have  less  reason  to  regret  the  trouble  occa- 
sioned  both  to  the  reader  and  to  myself^  by  this 
prolix  detail. 

MO.  VI.-^ON  VH£  MULTIPLIED  OPERATION    OF  THE 

DIVINE  ACTS. 

Page  10.  (^)— This  thought  we  find  happily 
conveyed  by  Mr,  Pope,  in  his  Essay  on  Man : 

<^  In  haman  works,  tho'  laboar^d  on  with  pain, 
<^  A  thousand  movements  scarce  one  purpose  gain; 
^^  In  God's,  one  single  ddes  its  end  produce ; 
^<  Yet  series  to  second  too^  some  other  use."— ^^ 

In  the  illustration  of  this  part  olltey  tobject,  I 
Kave  been  much  indebted  to  th^  excellent  Ser- 
mons of  the  Bishop  of  London,  on  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  Redemption :  and  also  to  the  sixth 
Letter  of  H.  Taylor's  Ben  Mordeca^s  Apok^tf— 
*  work,  which  though  it  dontatns  much  of  vkM 
must  be  pronounced  to  be  erroneous  doctrine^  H 

VOL.  i«  K 
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nevertheless,  inr  such  parts  as  do  not  take  their 
complexion  from  the  tinge  of  the  author's  pecu-^ 
liar  opinions,  executed  with  acuteness,  learning, 
and  research. 


KO.   TII.  —  DEISTICAL     REASONING    INSTANCED     IN 

CHUBB. 

Page  10.  (s) — The  objection  stated  in  the  page 
here  referred  to,  is  urged  by  Chubb,  in  his  reason^ 
ing  on  Redemption. 

The  species  of  argument  here  employed,  is  a; 
favourite  one  with  this  deistical  writer.     He  ap- 
plies it  on  another  occasion,  to  establish  a  conchvi 
sion,  no'  less  extraordinary,  than  that  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Jews  or  Heathens  to  Christianity  was 
a  matter  of  little  consequence,  either  as  to  the 
favour  of  God,  or  their  own  future  safety ;  Jbr^ 
adds  he,  if  thej/  were  virtuous  and  good  men., 
they  were  secure  without  such  conversion;  and-- 
IF  ^ey  were  bad  vicious  men,  they  were  not  *c- 
cured  by  it !  I !    (Posthumous  IVorhs,  vol.  2.  p. 
33.)     Thus  with  the  simple  apparatus  of  an  if 
(nd  a  bilemWIl,  was  this  acute  reasoner  able,  od 
all  occasions,  to  subvert  any  part  of  the  system  of 
revelation  against  which  he  chose  to  direct  hia 
ikttacks*    The  A02  IIOT  2TXi  was  never  want^^ 
ing  to  this  taioral  Archimedes ;  and  the  fulcruodi 
mid  two*forked  lever  were  always  r^ady  at  hand^ 
IP  il4  the  de»igns  of  the  logical  mechaaician» 
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"'■'  Yet  this  mto  was  one  of  the  enlightened  iu 
his  day.    And  even  at  the  present  time^  ther^  i» 
good  reason  to  think^  that  he  is  held  in  no  small 
igstiniation,  by  those,  who  cldim  to  be.  distin-^ 
guished  by  that  appellation,  amongst  the  profes^ 
tors  of  Chriistianity.     For  in  the  treatises  of  Unn 
tarian  and  other  philosophic  Christians  of  thescr 
later  times, -we  find  the  arguments  and  opinions, 
of  this  writ^^  plentifully  scattered;  and  at  the 
same  time  all  ostentatious  display,  6f  the  source, 
from  which   they    are    derived,   most  carefully 
Avoided:— circumstances^  from  which  their  serious 
reverence  of  the  author,  and  the  solid  value  they 
iittach  to  his  works,  may  reasonably  be  inferred.  . 
^    Now,  as  this  is  one  of  the  oracles,  from  which 
tiiese  illuminating  teachers   derive  their  lights, 
(without  however  confessing  it,)  it  may  afford 
l^ome  satisfaction  to  the  reader,  who  may  not 
have  misemployed  time  in  attempting  to  wade 
trough  the  swamp  of  muddy  metaphysics  which 
he  has  left  behind  him,  to  have  a  short  summary 
of  his  notions  concerning  Christianity  laid  before 
him. 

^  Having  altogether  rejected  the  Jewish  reveta- 
fcon,  and  pronounced  the  New  Testament  to  be  a 
^  fountain  of  confusion  and  contradiction  ;"  and 
Ihaving  consequently  affirmed  every  appeal  to 
Scripture  to  be  "  a  certain  way  to  perplexity  and 
dissatisfaction,  but  not  to  find  out  the  truth:" 

he  recommends  our  return*  from  all  the^e  absut^ 

•  'i  ■■ 
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ditiei  ta  ^^tlmt  prior  rule  of  action^  that  eternal 
Md  brrariabk  mle  of  right  and  wr«M3g,  as  to  an 
iD&Hible  gaide,  and  as  the  solid  groumi  of  our 
peace  and  safety.^  Accordingly,  having  himself 
returned  to  thia  infallible  guide,  he  is  ei^bled  to 
make  these  wonderful  discoveries — I .  That  there  i» 
no  particular  providence ;  and  that,  consequaitly, 
any  dependance  on  Providence,  any  trust  in  God^ 
or  resignation  to  hk  will,  can  be  na  part  of  r^ 
ligion  ;  and^  that  the  idea  of  application  to  God 
for  his  assistance,  or  prayer  in  any  view^  has  Mt 
foundation  in  reason.  2.  That  we  have  no  reasoa 
to  pronounce  the  soul  of  man  to  be  immaterial^ 
or  that  it  will  not  p^ish  with  the  body.  3.  That 
if  ever  we  should  suppose  a  future  st^te  in  which 
man  shall  be  accountable,  yet  the  judgment^ 
which  shall  take  place  in  that  state,  will  extend 
but  to  a  small  part  of  the  human  race^  and  but  to 
a  very  few  of  the  actions  which  he  may  perform : 
to  such  alone,  for  example,  as  affect  the  publiq^ 
weal. 

Such  are  the  results  of  reason  triumphing 
over  Scripture :  and  such  is  the  wisdom  of  jnaa 
when  it  opposes  itself  to  the  wisdom  of  God  I — 
Vet  this  strange  and  unnatural  blasphemer  of 
divine  truth  declares,  that  the  work,  which  conr 
veys  to  the  world  the  monstrous  productions  of 
insanity  and  impiety  above  cited,  (ai)d  these  ar^ 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  entire  of  thsjLt  descrip- 
tktti,)  he  had  completed  in  the  decline  of  lifi^ 
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wiiii  the  design  to  leave  to  manlaad  ^  %  valuabte 
legacy/'  conducii]^  to  their  igeneral  happiikeas. 
Tiie  reader  will  hardly  foe  jsrurpii^ed,  alter  what 
has  been  aaid,  to  leam^  that  the  same  infiedliblia 
guide,  which  led  this  maniac  to  revile  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  Scriptures,  and  to  condemn  the 
Apostles  and  first  publishers  of  Chri$tianity  as 
Uwnderers  and  impostors^  prompted  him  at  the 
aametiine  to  speak  with  commendatioa  of  the 
religion  off  Mahomet.    **Whetiberthe  Maho* 

rfr  U  deserfes  to  be  BQtMdt  that  a.coinpIaceBc^  fo^lha 
seligkoi  ef  Mahomet,  Is  a  character,  bj  which  the  iib^alitjr 
of  the  SociiHaa  or  UDftariaa  is  not  less  fUstingaish^d,  ibaa 
that  of  the  Debt*  The  reasoa  assigned  for  this  bj  Mr. 
Van  Mildert  is  a  just  one.  Mahometanisoi  is  admired  b^ 
both,  because  it  sets  a^e  those  disiini^aishing  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel,  ihe  ^ivitiit^  of  Chrisiy  and  the  $dcHJicetupon4h9 
Cross;  and  prepares  the  waj  for  what  Ihe  latter  are  pleased 
to  dignify  with  the  title  of  Natural  Religion,  and  the  forn»er 
with  that  of  ftatioHid  Christianity.— Fa/i  MilderVa  Boyle 
IjsGti  vol.  L  p.  208»  Th^  scyne  writer  also  truly  remarks^ 
^p.  202.)  that,  besides  exhibiting  a  strange  compound  of 
Heathen  and  Jewish  errors,  the  code  of  Mahomet  com- 
prizes almost  every  heterodox. opinion,  that  has  ever  beea 
entertained  vespe^ing  the  Christian  Mth, 

Indeed  the  decided  part,  which  the  Uniiar4ans  have  here* 
tofore  taken  with  the  Prophet  of  Mecca,  seems  not  to  bo 
sufficiently  adverted  to  at  the  present  day.  The  cnrions 
reader,  if  he  will  tarn  to  Mr.  Leslie^ s  Thaqiog,  Wiorks^ 
vol.  i.  p.  1d07,  will  not  be  a  little  entertained  to  see  con* 
reyed,  in  a  «§ lemn  address  from  the  English  Unitarians  to 
the  Mahometan  embassador  oC  MoroiCco^  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  die  second^  a  cordial  ^pprobaiioa  of  Mahomet  and 
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tnetaii  revelatioii  be  of'  a  divinie  ori^hal  csr  not; 
there  seems  (says  he)  ta  be  a  plausible  pretence,- 
arising  from  the  circumstances  of  things,  for 
stamping  a  divine  character   upon  it^  1 1  /-*—: 

the  CoraD.  The  one  is  saijd  to  have  been  raised  ap  by  Q<>d^ 
to  scourge  the  idoljzip|;  ChrisAisMiS}  ^hilst  the  other  is  spoke^ 
of  ^as  a  precioqs  record  of  the  ttue  faith.  Mahomet  they 
represcot  to  be  "  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  •'*  and 
they  describe  themselvdi  to  be  his  :<<fe]|ow  chami^bns  far 
the  truib.^^  The  niodc  of  war&rci  th^ey  admit)  indeed^  to  bi^ 
different;  but  the  objedt  contended  for  they  assert  to  be  the 
toine.  <c  We^  with  our  Unitarian  brethren,  ha? e  been  in  all 
ages  exercised,  to  defend  with  oiir  pens  the  faith  of  one^u^t 
inreme  Grod ;  as  he  hath  rdised^our  Mahomet  to  do  the$am& 
mth  the  mordy  ^s  a  scourge  on  those  idolizing  Christians." 
(p.  209.)  Leslie,  upon  a  full  and  deliberate  view  of  tht 
ease,  admits  the  justice  of  the  claim  set  up  by  the  Unita* 
tians  to  be  admitted  to  rank  with  the  followers  of  Ma. 
h'omet;  pronouncing  the  one  to  have  as  good  a  title  ta 
the  appellation  of  Christians  as  the  other,  (p.  387.)  On  s 
disclosure  by  Mr.  Leslie,  of  the  attempt  which  had  thu» 
been  made  by  the  Socinians,  to  form  a  confederalcy  witit 
the  Mahometans,  the  authenticity  of  the  address,  and  the 
plan  of  the'projedted  coalition,  at  thethne  were  strenuously 
detlied.  The  truth  of  Mr.  Leslie's  statement,  howeYer, 
(of  which  from  the  character  of  the  man  no  doubt  could 
well  hare  been  at  any  time  entertained,)  has  been  sinc^ 
^ost  fully  and  incontroyertibly  confirmed.— *See  Whitdker^tn 
Origin  of  Arianism^  p.  399.  Mr.  Lieslie  also  shews,  that 
this  Unitarian  scheme,  of  extolling  Mahometanism  as  the^ 
only  true  Christianity,  continued  for  a  length  of  time,  to 
be  a6led  on  with  a^iyity  and  perseverance.  He  establishea 
this  at  large,  by  eziradls  from  certain  of  their  publications,, 
inwhi^  it  is  endeaYonred  to  prove^  Ifthat  Mahomet  ba4 
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Hoivirever  at  other  times  he  seems  disposed  not  to 
•elevate  the  religioa  of  Mahomet  decidedly  abov6 
that  of  Christ;  for  he  observes,  that  "the turning 
from  Mahometanism  to  Christianity,  or  from 
Christianity  to  Mahometanism,  is  only  laying 
aside  one  external  form  of  religion  and  n^aking  use 
of  another,  which  is  of  no  more  real  benefit  than 
-a  mail's  changing  the  colour  of  his  clothes/' 
His  decision  upon  this  point,  also^  he  thinks  he 
toil  even  defend  by  the  authority  of  St.  Peters 
^ho,  he  says,  has  clearly  given  it  as  his  opinion^ 
^n  Acts  X.  34,  35,  that  all  forms  of  religion  are 
indifferent.  ^ 

I  should  not  have  so  long  detained  my  reader 
xvith  such  contemptible  or  rather  pitiable  ex* 
tmvagances,  but  that  the  specimen  they  aiFord 
i)t  the  wild  wanderings  of  reason,  when  emanr 

no  other  design  but  to  restore  the  belief  of  the  Unity  of 
Crod^  which  at  that  time  was  extirpated  among  the  £asteri| 
^[^hristians  bj  the  doctrines  of  tho  TUnUi^  and  Incarnation: 
that  Mahomet  meant  not,  that  his  religion  should  be  es. 
te.emed  a  new  religion,  but  only  the  restitution  of  the  trne 
intent  of  the  Christian  religion :  that  the  Mahoinetan 
learned  men  call  themselves  the  true  disciples  of  the  M essias  :** 
«^and,  to  crown  all,  f ^  th$t  Mahometanism  has  prevailed 
so  greatly,  not  by  force  and  the  sword^^^but  by  that  one 
irtUh  in  the  Coran^  the  Unity  of  GodJ**  j^nd,  as  a 
just  consequence  from  all  this,  it  is  strongly  contended^ 
that  ^'  the  ^arta^s  had  adted  more  rationally  in  embracing 
the  sect  of  Mahomet,  than  the  Christian  faith  of  the  T|inity| 
^caniatioi])^c«''    iZ^^/t^i  toI.  l.pj).  21$,  917^         _     ^ 
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■ 

eipttted  from  irevelatiofi^  msy  prci>are  liis  «H*tf 
for  a  jmter  'nen  of  what  is  called  iuito^4^ 
Christianity* 

KO.    nil. — QK   THE   CONSISTENCV    0¥  PIIAYX&  < 
WITH   THE  DIVINE  IMMUTABIMTY. 

Page  lo.  (^)— See  Price's  Dissertations — 2dL 
£dit.  pp.  20Qy  210.  Tiiere  are  some  observjatiotis 
of  thk  excellent  and  serious  writer  upon  the  nar 
tufe  of  prayer,  which  are  BOt  only  so  valuably  in 
themselves,  but  with  some  extensdon  admit  isio 
direct  a  bearing  upon  the  subject  before  us,  that 
I  cannot  resist  ihe  desire  I  feel  of  laying  them 
hefbie  line  reader.  In  answer  to  the  objectibii 
derived  from  the  utichangeableness  of  God,  and 
the  conchision  thence  deduced  that  prayer  cannot 
make  any  alteration  in  the  Deity,  or  cause  him 
to  bestow  any  blessings  which  he  would  ik4 
have  bestowed  without  it;  this  reply  is  made.  If 
it  be  in  itself  proper,  that  we  should  humbly 
apply  to  Grod  for  the  mercies  we  need  from  him^ 
it  must  also  be  proper,  that  a  regard  should  be 
paid  to  such  applications;  and  that  there  should 
be  a  different  treatment  of  those  who  make 
ihem,  and  tliose  who  do  not.  To  argue  this 
as  implying  changeableness  in  the  Deity, 
would  be  extremely  absurd:  for  the  unchange-^ 
ableness  of  ijrod,  when  considei^  In  relation 
to  the  exeFti<m  of  im  attributes  in  the  govern- 


jBtent   of  tl^    worlds   Q(>Q«»M:s^   npt    in  always 
gicting  in  tbe  sanie  mmmr,  hi^wesy^^  C9s^  and 
icirciasastances  may  alter;   b«t  in  elw^y^  dotiig 
wliat  is  Tight,  and  in  adapting  his  treaXxnent  of 
•his  intelligent  creatitres  >  to  the  tariation  of  their 
aetions,   characters  aod  diisposilions.     If  pnycF 
tiien  makes  an  jiHa^atioa  >  in>  the  ca^e  of  the  mp^ 
plicant,  as  being  the  disd^arge  atim  indispensible 
duty ;  what  would  in  truth  infer  changeabl^iefis 
in  God,  would  be^  nc^.hts  rtga/rding  and  an^ 
gwering  it,  but  his  •ntit  doing  this^  '  Hi^k^  it  19 
manifiest,  that  the  notice  whidi  ha<tiiay  h^pkaased 
•to  take  of  oitr  prayers  by  grantin|^  lis  bleseings  in 
jmswer  to  them,   is  not  to  be  considened  as  a 
yielding  to  importunity^  but  as  an  instance  of 
rectitude  in  suiting  fak  ^eahi^  with  us  to  aur 
^conduct.     Nor  does  it  imply  that  he  is  badkr 
ward  to  do  us  good^  and  therefiore  wants  to  be 
,solicUbd  to  it :'  but  merely  tjiat  there  are  certain 
x^onditions,.  on  the   performance   of  which   the 
•effects  of  his  goodness  to  us  are  suspended:  that 
-there  is  something  to  Be  done  by  us  before  we 
xsan  be  proper  objects  of  his  favour;  or  before  it 
can  be  fit  and  consistent  with  the  measures  of 
the  divine  government  to  grant  us  particular  be* 
nefits.     Accordingly,  to  the  species  of  objection 
alluded  to  in  page  10,   (namely,  that  our  own 
worthiness  or  unworthiness,  and  the  determined 
-will  of  God,  nuist  determine  how  we  are  to  be 
treated,  nibselutiplj/y  and  so  aa  to  render  prayer 
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/altogether  unnecessary,)  the  answer  is  obvtotr^ 
\  that  hefhte  prayer  we  may  be  unworthy;  and 
that  prtiyer  may  be  the  very  thing  that  makes 
us  worthy:-  the  act  of  prayer  being  itself  the 
very  condition^  the  very  circumstance  in  our  ch»- 
racters,  that  contributes  to  render  us  the  proper 
•objects  of  divine  regard^  and  the  n^Iect  of  it 
being  that  which  disqtolifies  us  for  receiving 
blessings.  = 

^  Mr.  W^oUaston,  in  his.  Religion  of  Nature^ 
(pp.  lis/ 116.)  expresses  the  same  ideas  with  his 
iusual  exftcty  and  ( I  inay  here  particulsu*ly  say ) 
onathematical,  precision.  "  The  respect  or  relar 
;tion,  (lie  observes,)  which  lies  between  God, 
considered  as  an  unchangeable  being,  and  one 
that  is  humble,  and  supplicates,  and  endeavours 
to  qualify  himself  for  mercy,  cannot  be  the 
same  with  that,  which  lies  between  the  same 
unchangeable  God,  and  one  that  is  obrtinate, 
and  will  not  supplicate,*  or  endeavour  to  qualify 
himself:  that  is,  the  same  thing,  or  being,  can- 
not respect  opposite  and  contradictory  charach 
ters  in  the  same  manner.^     It  is  not  in.  short 

fPilfvKuq  Gio(.     Hierocl. 

+  This  position  he  exhibits  thus,  in  language  \vhich  will 
l)e  intelligible  to  mathematicians  only.  *^  The  ratio  of  G 
to  M-f-q^  IS  different  from  that  of  G  to  M — q:  and  yet 
Cr  remains  unaltered."— To  the  opponents  of  the  argo* 
inent,  this  formula  of  its  exposition  will  no  doubt  afford 


th^t  by  our  supplications  we  can  pretend  to  ynor^ 
duce  any  alteration  in  the  Deity,  but  ;by  >ait 
alteration  in  ourselves  we  ipay  alter  .tfiei^rQlitigf^ 
or  respect  lying  between  him  and  us^? .;  >  .  ./  j. •;) 
'  The  beautiful  language  of  Mrs^^Barbauld,,  bpoi^ 
this  subgectv  I  cannot  prevail  upon  mya^lf  to  l?ftxft 
unnoticed.  Having  observed  upon  ;  that  higbr 
toned  philosophy,  which  would  pronounce  fpij^yi^i^ 
to  be  the  weak  efibrt  of  an  infirm  'niind,  t^  alt^r; 
the  order  of  nature  and  the  decrees  of  ptovin 
dence,  in  which  it  rather  becomes  .the  wise  ,man$ 
to  acquiesce  with  a  manly  resignation ; .  thi^iele-^ 
gant  writer  proceeds  to.  state,  that  they  ^hf^ 
tennot  boast  of  such  philosophy,  may  plbadi  the^ 
example  of  him,  who  prayed,  though  with  ^eefe 
submission,  that  the  cup  of  b)tteitne$s  plight 
pass  from  him;  and  who,  as  the  moment  ^ofsepara^ 
tion  approached,  interceded  for  his  frien^;,  ^nd 
followers  with  all  the  anxiety  of  affectionate  ten* 
demess.  But  (she  adds)  we  will  venture  to  say^^ 
that  practically  there  is  no  such  philosppby.rr^ 
If  prayer  were  not  enjoined  for  the  perfectipn, 
it  would  be  permitted  to  the  weakne3S  of  our 
nature.  W^ .  should  be  betrayed  into  it,  if  we 
thought  it  sin;    and   pious   ejaculatioi^^   would 

ground  rather  af  jocularity  than  of  conviction.  For  of  men 
capable  of  maintaining  a  contrary  opinion,  there  can  be  no 
great  bastard  in  pronouncing,  that  they  arc  not  mathem4«' 
^icians. 
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esoape  onr  lipt,  dioiigh  we  were  obliged  to  jMre^ 
te^  ^em  with,  God  forgive  nie  for  praying  U^ 
To:  those  (she  says)  who  pi-esn.  the  objeotioQ^ 
that  we  cannot  see  in  ivhat  maimer  our  prayera 
€an;  be  answered,  coniEdstently  with  the  •govern* 
Hiefnt  of  die  world  according  to  geliea^  kws;  it 
tti^y  be  sufficient  to  say,  tiiat  prayer,  bdi<^ 
ina)]^  almost  an  instinct  of  our  mature,  it  c^noot 
be  ^Mpposed  but  that,  like  all  other  instincts  it 
hatitl  use:  bixt  that  no  idea  can  be^/e^  philch 
sophical,  iksixi  one  which  imj^es^  that  the  ck*^ 
ii^tetiee  ^f  a  God  who  governs  the  world,  shouki 
nmke  no  difference  in  eur  conduct;  and  lew  things 
tees  pi^Dbable,  than  that  the  child-like  suhmissioA 
which  bows  to  the  wi]l  of  a  father,  should  be 
exactly  similar  in  feature  to  the  stubborn  patienee 
which  bends  under  the  yoke  of  necessity.  Re-- 
marks  an  fVdkefield's  Enquiry y  p.  11 — 14.  See 
also  the  excellent  remarks  of  Doctor  Percival  to 
the  same  purport,  cited  in  the  Appendix  to  these 
volumes. 

NO.  IX.-^ON  THE  GRANTING  OF  THE  DIVINE  FOR- 
GIVENESS THROUGH  A  MEDIATOR  OR  INTER- 
CESSOR. 

Page  12.  (*)— See  H.  Tayhr^s  Ben.  Mord. 
5tb  Letter:  in  which,  a  number  of  instances  are 
adduc^  from  the  Old  Testament,  to  shew  that 
God'?  doling  with  his  creatures  is  of  the  nature 
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here  d^sctihed.  Tlm^  We  find^  that  when  God 
had  declared,  that*  he  would  destroy  the  entire 
tMition  of  IsraeV  for  their  idolatry  it  Horeb^ 
(Nimb.  ch.  14.)  and  ^gain,  for  their  intended 
violeni^^  dtgainst  Caleb  and  Joshua^  (Deut.  ch.  9.) 
yet  upon  the  intercession  of  Moses,  he  is  said  to 
have  forgiven  them.  In  like  manner  for  the 
sake  of  ten  righteous  persons,  he  would  have 
spared  Sodom.  (Gen.  xviii.  32.)  In  renaeinbmnce 
of  Abraham,  I^aac,  and  Jacob,  and  for  their 
sakesy  he  is  represented,  as  being  merciful  to 
their  posterity.  (Gen.  xxvi.  24). — -He  forgave 
Abimelech  alto  upon  the  prayer  of  Abniham^ 
(Gen.  XX.  70  and  the  friends  of  Job,  upon  the 
solicitation  of  that  patriarch,  (Jah  xlii.  lO.):*— • 
and,  what  renders  these  two  last  instances  par* 
ticularly  strong,  is,  that  whilst  he  declares  the 
purpose  of  forgiveness,  he  at  the  same  time  ex^ 
pressly  prescribes  the  mediation,  by  which  it 
was  to  be  obtained.  To  quote  more  of  thie  nu^ 
merous  instances,  which  the  Old  Testament  silp* 
plies  on  this  head,,  must  be  unnecessary.  What 
has  been  urged,  will  enable  us  to  form  a  true 
judgment  of  that  extraordinary  position,  on  which 
Pp.  Priestley  relies  not  a  little,  (Hist,  (ff  Cor. 
vbL  1.  p.  156.)  viz.  that  ^^  the  declarations  of 
Divine  Mercy  are  made  without  reserve  or  limi-* 
tation  to  the  truly  penitent,  through  all  the 
koohs  of  Scripture,  ivithout  the  most  distant  hint 
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bf  hm^'^regiard  being  had  to  ihe  suffhrings  o^ 
tnerit  of  any  being  whatevetJ* 
•  Vety  differetit  indeed  wete  thfe  sentimeilte  of 
the  pioiis*  writer  referred  to  in  the  last  numherj 
He  not  merely  admits  the  contrary  of  this  po* 
Bition  to  be  founded  in  the  facts  of  revelation! 
but  he  maintains  the  abstract  reasonableness  ot 
the  principle,  with  a  force  and  feeling,  that  must 
render  his  remarks  upon  this  head  particularly 
;itcceptable  to  the  reader.  If  it  be  asked,  he 
«ay8,  what  influence  our  prayers  can  have  upon 

• 

the  state  of  others;  what  benefit  they  cantd^ 
xive  from  our  intercessions ;  or  whether  we  can 
conceive,  that  God,  like  weak  men,  can  be  per-^ 
fiuaded  by  the  importunity  of  one  person  to  be^' 
stow  upon  another  blessings  which  he  would  hotf 
else  have  bestowed:  the  proper  answer  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  consideration,  that  it  isi  by  no 
means  necessary  to  suppose,  that  the  treatment 
which  beings  shall  receive,  depends,  in  all  cases^ 
solely,  on  what  they  are  in  themselves.  Thisi 
without  doubt,  is  what  the  universal  Governor, 
vhiejlj/  regards;  but  it  is  not  all.  And  though: 
there  are  some  benefits  of  such  a  nature,  that  no 
means  can  obtain  them  for  beings  who  have  n6t 
eertain  qualifications^  there  are  other  benefits 
which  one  beii^g  may  obtain  for  another,  or  for 
which  he  may  be  indebted  entirely  to  the  kind 
offices  of  his  fellow-creatures.  An  advantages 
may  become  proper  to  be  granted  to  another^  in 
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eonsequeiice  6f  some  circumstances  he  may  be  in^ 
or  some  relations  in  which  he  may  stand  to> 
others^  which  abstraqled  from  such  circumstancesk 
and  relations^  would  not  have  been  prop^r^ 
Nothing  more  frequently  happens  in  the  com^ 
mon  course  of  events. 

The  whole  schepie  of  nature  seems>  indeed^  ta 
be  contrived  on  purpose  in  such  a  manner^  as  tha£ 
beings  might  have  it  in  their  power  in  numberlesa 
ways,  to  bless  one  atiother*  And  one  great  end 
<^  the  precarious  and  mutually  dependent  condi- 
tion of  men,  appears  plainly  to  be^  that  they 
might  have  room  and  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
the  beneficent  affections.  From  this  constitution 
of  things  it  is,  that  almost  all  our  happiness  is 
conveyed  to  us,  not  immediately  from  the  hands 
of  God,  but  by  the  instrumentality  of  our  fellow 
beings,  or  through  them  a^  the  channels  of  his 
beneficence,  in  such  a  sense,  that  had  it  not  been 
for  their  benevolence  and  voluntary  agency,  we 
should  haye  for  ever  wanted  the  blessings  we 
enjoy. 

Now  with  respect  to  prayer,  he  asks.  Why 
may  not  this  be  one  thing  that  may  alter  a 
f^^ase,  and  be  a  reason  with  the  divine  Being  for 
shewing  fevour?  Why  by  praying  for  one  ano- 
ther, may  we  not,  as  in  many  other  ways>  be 
useful  to  one  another.?  Why  may  not  the  uni- 
versal Father^  in  consideration  of  the  humble 
^nd  benevolent  int^q^sions  of  some  of  his  chil^ 
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dren  fer  others,  b6  pl6£ided  ofteti^  in  the  eouf  sigr 
of  his  ptovidence,  to  drfeot  events  for  the  ad- 
fBtitBge  of  the  pejrfedfts  intdiKfe^  for>  in  a  man- 
Her  that  otherwise  would  ikk  liave  beeii  done  ?-— 
No  tnily  benevolent  and  pious  man  (he  adds)^^ 
can  help  lifting  up  his  heart  to  the  Deity  in 
behalf  <^  his  fellow^creatures.    No  one  whose 
breast  is    properly   warmed  with  lind  widies 
to  his  brethren  about  him,  and  who  feels  within 
himself  earnest  desires  to  do  them  all  possible^ 
good,  can  avoid  ofiering  up  his  kind  wishes  aiul 
desires  to  the  common   benefactor  and  -  ruler, 
who  knows  what  is  best  for  every  being,  and 
who  can  make  those  we  love  infinitely  happy. 
In  reality^    (he  contends)  supplications  to  the 
Deity  for  our  friends  and  kindred,  and  all  in 
whose  welfare  we  are  concerned,  are  no  less  wa- 
iural  than  supplications  for  ourselves.     And  are 
they  not  (he  demands)  also  reasonable  ?    What 
is  there  in  them,  that  is  not  worthy  the  most 
exalted   benevolence?    May  it  not  be  fit,  that 
a  wise  and  good  being  should  pay  a  regard  to 
them  ?     And  may  not  the  regarding  and  answer- 
ing them,  and  in  general,  granting  blessings  to 
some  on  account  of  the  virtue  of  others,  be  a 
proper  method   of  encouraging  and   honouring 
virtue,    and   of  rewarding   the   benev<^ence  of 
beings  to  one  another  ?   Perhaps,  (he  adds)  there 
may  not  be  a  better  way  of  encouraging  riglite* 
ousness  in  the  creation,  than  by  making  it  as 


tpuch  as  possible  the  cause  df  happiASss^  not  only 
to  the  i^nt  himsetfj  but  to  all  coKioected  with 
him :  sitice  there  is  ito- tirtuous  beiiig?  who  would 
^lot,  in  many  circtiAiitances^  chtisie  to  be'  reward- 
ed, with  a  grant  of  blessings  to  his  felloW-^beings^ 
rather  than  to  himself.  • 

That  our  prayers  for  others  may  be  sfttended 
with  beneficial  efie^^ts  upon  f i^if^  <:otKiition^  he 
considers  also  to  be  a  prevailing  sentiment:  other* 
wise  wherefore  should  we  feel  ourselves  impelled 
to  offer  them  ?  Our  immediate  view  in  praying 
must  be  to  obtain  what  we  pray  for.  This,  which 
is  true  as  applied  to  prayers  on  our  own  behalf^ 
must  be  also  true  of  our  supplications  for  others* 
We  cannot  mean^  in  addressing  to  the  Deity 
our  desires  for  others,  merely  to  obtain  some 
benefit  to  ourselves.  And  this  in  itself  provesi 
he  adds,  that  the  effect  of  prayer  is  not  merelj^ 
to  be  estimated  by  its  tendency  to  promote  our 
moral  and  religious  improvement. 

At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  but  lay  before  the 
reader  the  eiliiying  and  delightful  representation^ 
given  by  the  author,  in  another  place,  of  the 
beneficial  influence  of  intercessioneery  prayer  on 
the  mind  of  him  who  ofifers  it.  ^^  No  one  caa 
avoid  feeling  how  happy  an  effect  this  must  have 
in  sweetening  our  tempers,  in  reconciling  us  to 
all  about  us,  and  causing  every,  unfriendly  pas* 
sion  to  die  away. within  us.  We  cannot  offec 
up  jMcayers  to  God  for  our  fellow-men,  without 
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C6ttbg  itheo^  jbefofe^  our  miads  in  8<MQe  of  tb«r 
^Oftt  e^gi^k^  h^tB  pofsible;  aa  partaking  of 
the  wsHst/Qitttce  with  ocuridvaiy^  KaUe;  to  tbe 
smne  waiits.  and  auflfering^  amd  in  the  saBie:he]|H 
less  c^JKwKstnooesi  as  children  of  the  same  father^ 
subjects  of  the  same  all-wise  government,  and 
beira  cff  tbe  same  hopes^  He  who  prays  for 
others  mAk.  understanding  and  stncerity^  mast 
see  himself  on  the  sanae  level  with  them;  he 
inust  be  ready  to  do  them  all  the  good  in  hia 
power ;  he  must  be  pleased  with  whatever  hap- 
pinesa  they  enjoy ;  he  can  do  nothing  to  lessen 
their  credit  or  comfort ;  and  fervent  desires  will 
naiturally  rise  within  him  while  thus  engaged, 
that  his  own  breast  may  be  the  seat  of  all  those 
good  dispositions  and  virtues^  which  he  prays 
that  they  may  be  blessed  with.  Resentment  and 
envy  can  never  be  indulged  by  one>  who^  when* 
ever  he  finds  himself  tempted  to  them,  has  re« 
course  to  this  duty,  and  sets  himself  to  recom* 
mend  to  the  divine  favour  the  persons  who  excite 
Ivithin  lum  these  pascaonsw  No  desive  of  retalia- 
tion or  revenge,  nothii^  of  uxipeaceableness>  ill 
nature,  or  haughtiness^  can  easily  shew  itself  in 
a  heart  kept  under  this  guard  and  discipline.  Horn 
is  it  possible  to  use  km  ill,  for  whom  we  are 
constant  advocates  with  God?  How  excellent  a 
parent  or  friend  is  he  likely  to  make,  who  always 
aemembera  before  God  the  concerns  and  interests 
of  hia  children  and  friends^  in  tbe  same  mteuier 
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0ijJ:  jbe  reosMSmfaers  his  own?  Is  liiene a  more  ra«* 
lioMl  way  of  expresdbog  beneroldiiQCr.  than  this? 
pr  a  more  efiectuai  wity  of'^romoHrig  anden^ 
laiging  it?  Nothing  is  mom  desirable  or  tnof^ 
delightful  than  to  feel  ourselves  continually  under 
the  power  of  kind  affections .  to  all  about  us. 
Would  we  be  thus  happ5r?  Would  we  have  our 
hearts  in  a  constant  state  of  love  and  good-will  ? 
Would  we  have  every  tender  sentiment  strong 
wd active  in  our  breasts? — lj0t  us  b^  constant 
^nd  diligent  in  this  part  of  devotion,  and  pray 
continually  for  ot)iers,  as  we  dQ  for  wirselves." 
(Price* 9  Four  Dissertations^  pp,  S07,  321 -n- 
227,  237—239.) 

Such  was  the  language  of  a  mm,  whO|  whilst 
([unlike  Dr.  Priestley  and  his  Unttarian  aiBWOobtei) 
he  really  possessed,  and  by  ^he  habits  of  his 
studies  daily  strengthened,  the  poWen  iff  aocfir^ 
ro/e  thinking,  h^d  jaot  rastiouoMzed ^^w^y  those 
just  and  natural  sentiments,  which  bekjfng  to  the 
truly  religious  diaracter,  and  which,  Wlbtlst  the 
^^est  exercises  of  mene  intellect  oannot  reach, 
its  soundest  decisions  cannot  but  approve..  At 
the  same  time^  how  deeply  is  it  to  be  deplored, 
that,  in  certain  of  bis  theological  opinions,  tuch 
fi  mfLXi  should  have  departed  widely  from  the 
truth  of  Scripture  I 

I  have  willingly  permitted  myself  dn  this  ^ex^ 
pnct  to  wander  bey<Dnd  whs^t  the  immediate  sub- 
ject deiQand<^d:  ^)ecau9e  ajpidst  the  thortfy  mazes 
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of  polemics,  the  repose  and  refreshment  which 
these  flowers  of  genuine  piety  present,  would,  I 
apprehended,  afford  to  the  reader  a  satisfaction 
not  less  than  they  had  yielded  to  myself. 


NO.   X.— ON   unitarians;    or  RATJONjiL  DIS- 
SENTERS. 

Page  11.  (^)  It  is  obvious,  that  the  Sect,  td 
which  I  here  allude^  is  that  known  by  the  title 
of  Unitarians:  a  title,  by  which  it  is  meant 
modestly  td  insinuate,  that  they  are  the  only 
worshippers  of  One  God.  From  a  feeling  simi- 
lar to  that,  which  has  given  birth  to  this  deno- 
mination, they.  Remand  also,  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  other  Non-conformists,  by  the  appel- 
lation of  Rational  Dissenters. 

Mr.  Howes  has  observed,  (Critical  Observe. 
vol.  iv.  p.  17.)  that  the  term  Unitarian,  ha» 
been  us6cl  with  great  vagueness,  by  the  very 
writers,  who  arrogate  the  name:  being  applied 
bjr  some  to  a  great  variety  of  sects,  Arians,  Ebi- 
onites,  Theodotians,  Sabellians  and  Socinrans; 
to  any  sect,  in  short,  which  has  pretended  to 
preserve  the  uniti/  of  the  Deity,  better  than  the 
Trinitarians  according  to  the  council  of  Nice ; 
whilst  by  others,  and  particularly  by  Dr.  Priest- 
ley, it  is  attributed  exclusively  to  those  virho 
nmintain  the  mere  humanity  of  Christ.     Otk 


Hits  account)  Mr.  Howes  proposed  to  substitute 
the  word  Humamst,  as  more  precisely  express- 
ing the  chief  principle  of  the  sect  int^ded :  and 
this  word  he  afterwards  exchanged  for  Humani- 
tarian,  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  other  Unitarians 
having  adopted  that  appellation.  (Crit.  Ohs.  vol. 
iv.  p.  gi.) — However  ias  I  find  the  latest  writers 
of  this  description  prefer  the  denomination  of 
UnitariaUj  I  bjEtve  complied  with  their  wishes; 
in  adopting  this  term  throughout  the  present 
work;  perfectly  aware^  at  the  same  time,  of  the 
impropriety  of  its  appropriation,  but  being  un- 
willing to  differ  with  them  merely  about  names, 
where  so  much  attention  is  demanded  by 
things.  >  :  . 

For  a  full  account  of  the .  doctrines  of  this 
new  Sect,  (for  new  it  must  be  called,  notwith- 
standing Doctor  Priestley's  labpiired,  .bni  un- 
substantial, examination  of  ^y  !p2arly  Opinions,*^ 
the  reader  may  consult  the  Theological  Repo- 
sitory^  the  .various  Tlieological  productions  of 
Doctor  Priestley,  and  particularly  Mr.  Belsham's 
Review  of  Mr.  Wilherforce's  Treatise.  Indeed 
this  last  publication  presents,  on  the  whole,  so 
extraordinary  a  system;  ^nd  conveys  so  com- 
prehensive a  view  of  all  the  principles  and  con- 
sequences of  the  Unitarian  scheme,  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  work  of  so  small  a  compass; 
that  I  think  it  may  not  be  unacceptable,  to  sub- 
Join  to  these  pages,  a  brief  abstract  of  it  as^  de^ 
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soritfed  by  tl^e;  auihoF^:  A  w^iinf^  of  the  teneb 
of  tbis  eniiighienedf  -sei^t^  iqay  fiurnikli  itiatter  df 
fpeculatron^^^t  ns:H\f.  )CiiHoaA  but  instructiTe^ 
to .  thoflfl  v^Gf  vt^  <iQt  ybt  tinctured  with  xti 
pineifde^l  9ad  to:  those^  whof  dipe,  it  may  pei^ 
^aps;  Mggei^t  a  a^luteiljr  wartttrig,;  by  tshevrh^if 
ia  all  its  jfrighM^Ii  cdnieqaences;«^Ufiitartanisni> 
it  is  fmei  h«i8  hot-Lyet  tonde  its  way  into  fA£9 
Coijfchtry>  i(k  aaky  digested  shape;;  but  whenever 
there  are  found  {bo  privail^  a  vaiiii  cq«fittence  in 
the  tofficieHG^  -of  bimian-  reason^  and  «  conee^ 
quent.  ihijiatieface  of  authority  ami  eonthonl,  with 
a  de9iffe  to  iejedt  received  opinions,  and  to  fritter 
av^ay  by  subtle  distinctions,  plain  and  established 
precepts;  there  the  soil  is  prepared  for  its  recep^ 
tkb^  iand  tbeaeMris  already  sown. 


mi  t»i^-^  ^im%^t%nik(m^ii  f^rwrn^ti-vvYtA*' 
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,  Va9%  is.  Q)  Thj6;  doctrine  stated  ia  the  testt 
is  that  ina^ntaiwd  by  all  the  Socinian  writers^ 
It  may  be  found  so  laid  down  (Theol.  R^.  vol. 
i.)  in  the  first  article^  written  by  Dr.  PriesUeyi 
under  the  title  of  Clemens*  It  is  however  to  be 
noted,  that  Doctor  Pti^$tley>  his  follower  Mr» 
Belsham,  and  others  of  the  same  Theolc^eal 
opinions,  disclaim  the  title  of  Socinian;  and 
desire  to  he  distii^ished  by  thart  of  Umtariani 
for  th^  itoiOQ  aM^lied  in  the  preceding  xiiunber. 
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Mt.  Bdiskam  goes  tb  fiu*  «  to  say,  fReth*m)y  &o. 
pi  2afy)   ihdSt  hik  ^  Creed  18  as  fita^  wtinawd 
^m  that  of  Socinus,  as  it  m  from; the  phcMUar 
i6ctPin€s  erf  Mr.  'Wiiberforoe;?'    Indeed,  to  dd 
1Sookiii8  juetice^  k  must  be'  admitted^  th«^  the 
Creed  of  the' U^arian  differs  materialty  Jiroiii 
fiis.    He  Inid  not  reached  tiie  aem^  of  tnbdem 
HlfimiQation.     Se  had  not  «uflicient  peneti^tioOy 
to  <Ii9oem  the  various  aiifitekbs  inL  (h^  appiicatioai 
of  Senptufie,  and  the  numerous  errors  ^iW^^reat- 
soning,  committed  by  the  Evangelists  and  A)h>»- 
ties,   vrfciich  have  heen  deieeted  «i«d  <d|ra^^.  to 
light,  by  the  sagacious  Unitarian.     Mle  had  tlcit 
discovered,  that  Christ  vnas  the  human  ^  dfispriDg 
of  ^o^ A  and  Mary,     j^ehad  not  diwsted  oor  . 
Lord,  of  his  regal,  as  ^vell  as  his  MCerdotiil-dlilil" 
racter,  and  i!educed  him  to  the  <x>nfli(ioii  4bk' 
mere  J^rophet.     He  had  weakly  ime^iiied/ 4iiMt 
by  virtue  of  his  regal  oflSice,  Christ  p<$saij^sed' 
the  po^ver  ef  delivering  his   people  from  me 
puni^ment  of  their  sins;     But  Doctor  Prie^ky 
has  rectified  this  error.     In  !ms  tiist.  of  Cor. 
iyo\.  i.  p.  272.)  he  ^expressly  points  out  the  dif- 
ference betvreen  himself  and  Socinus,  on  this 
head.    *  It  immediitclly  foUews,***  he  says,  ^'irotti 
his  ^JSoeintei^s)  prineiptes,  that  Cfcrist  being -only 
a  man,'  ihougti  ever  so  innocent,  )hs  deatli  muld 
not,  in  any  proper  sense  of  <he  word,  atone  for 
the  sins  cf  ether  men.    He  was,  hovrever,  far 
froffi  abandoning  1^  doctrine  of  Redemption, 
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in  the/  Scripture  sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  of 
our  deliverance  from  the  guilt  of  sin,  by  his 
-Gbspely.  as  promoting  repentance  and  reforma- 
tion; and  :from  the  punishment  due  to  sin,  by 
his  powerfof  giving  eternal  life  to  all  that  obey 
iiim.— nRw/.  indeed,  if  God  Mviself  Jreely  Jor-' 
gipeS'.tJie  sins jof  men,  upon  repentance,  there 
jeotild.  be  m.flCcUsion,  properhf  speaking,  f(tr 
anyr, thing  farther  being  done,  to  avert  the 
punishment  with  which  they  had  been  threat^ 
■ened" 

This  passage,:  whilst .  it  marks  the  distinction 
between  the  Socinian  and  the  Unitarian,  fully 
opens  up  the  scheme  of  the  latter.  But  on  this 
system,  it  may  be  curious,  to  enquire,  in  what 
Ji^t  Xhe:death  of  our  blessed  Lord  is  represent- 
ed^ Pr. :  Priestley  (TheoL  Rep.  vol.  i,  p.  39.) 
gilres,'  us.  this  information. — ^^  Christ  being  a 
'maA,  who  suffered  and  died  in  the  best  of  causes, 
Uiere- is .  nothing  so  very  different  in  t^e  occasion 
p^nd  manner  of  his  death,  from  that  of  others 
who  suffered  and  died  after  him  in  the  same 
cause  of  Christianity,  but  tnat  their  sufferings 
find  death  may  be  considered  in  the  same  light 
^with  Afj,"— This  extraordipary  assertion  exactly 
agrees  with  what  is  riecorded  of  Solou^u  Eccles, 
a  great  preacher  and  prophet  of  the  Quakers; 
who  expressly  deplares,  ^^  that  the  blood  of 
Christ  was  no  more  than  tl]^  blood  of  any  other 

fiam^"  (Ij^sH^'s  mrhs,  fpl^  vpI*  ii^  p*  i^*-)-^ 
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Thus  stnudgelyido  the  philoisophyi  of  Doctcnr 
Priestley^  and  theifiatibaticism  of  the  Quaker^  oonk 
cur  with  that,  whibh  both  would  pronounce  to 
be  the  gross  ahs^iklit^t  of  Popery.  For  if  the 
death  of  Christ  be  tiewed  in  the  same  lights 
with  the  death  of  any  oth^. martyr,  the  invoca* 
tion  of  the  Popish  Saints  may  appear  a  conse-'^ 
quence  not  90  revqlting  to  Christian  piety.  That 
the  lines  of  error,  in  their  manifold  directions* 
should  sometimes  intersect,  if  not  for  a  certain 
length^of  wajT  coincide,  is  not  however  mi|tter  of 
surprise.  '    ,     . 

But,  the  death  of  Christ  being  treated  in  this 
manner,  by  Doctor  Priestley  and  his  Unitarian 
follow^,  one  is  naturally  led  to  enquire  what 
their  notions  are  of  his  state^  subsequent  to  his 
resurrection.  Mr.  Belsham  (Review,  &c.  p.  74.) 
gives  us  satisfaction  on  this  head.  ,  The  Unita* 
rians,  he  says>  here  entirely  differ  from  the  So- 
cinians:  for  that  the  latter  hold  the  ^^  unscrip^ 
tural  and  most  incredible  notion,  that  since  his 
resurrection  he  has  been  .  advanced  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Universe:  but  a  consistent 
UnUariun,  acknowledging  Jesus  as  a  man  in  all 
respects  like  to  his  brethren,  regards  his  king- 
dom as  entirely  of  a  spiritual  nature.'*  We  are 
not,  however,  to  suppose  our  blessed  Lord  alto- 
gether banished  from  existence ;  for  this  gentle- 
man admits  again,  (p.  85)  that  he  is  ^'nowalive** 
^meyvh^rc;  [[  and  without  doubt  employed,  ia 


.  i- 
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offices  the  nuMt  Ikinbqrable  Qhd'^jbqEierbleiit;''^^ 
in  ^uch,  i  of  fdoonief^  ^asianjr  of  his  hrbther-mien^  iti 
whomi  lie  is.  aibove  described -to  14!  (ill  Mspects 
similar,  might  be,  emgaged^n^On  tfiis^  and  othef 
sucb  wild  blso^emi^  of  ithis^tkect^r  o^Vdpreteti^-^ 
ed  hg  Mr.'Belskiomy  wde  the  A^peodisu 

•  .        .  '  ■  -     ,  •  .        .  .  :  f 
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PAOt  14.  C")  They  tvhD  mtty  ^Mi  td  's^e  this 
subject  extensively  treated,  will  find  it  attipty 
discus6ed,  ill  Lelatid^s  work  on  thie  Advantage 
und  Necessity/  of  the  C9trutiem  Revetatim,  In 
Mr.  Wilbeifcrce's  Pa  actio  al  View  <t|M»,  wi 
fiie^  with  a  description  of  the  state  of  tm^sisted 
nature^  distingaished  not  less,  unhappily,  byitti 
trofth,  iSMVk  by  its  eloquence, 
-' '  Aftefr  b  forcible  ehume^tion  of  the  gross  viow, 
into  which  the  heathen  world,  botli  ancient  and 
modetn,  had  been  «unk ;  and  thi«  nx>t  ^  only 
umohgst  the  illiterate  and  l3ie  vulgar,  but  also 
amongst  the  learned  and  the  refined,  even  to  the 

■ 

decent  Virgil  and  the  philfDsophic  Cicero  5  he 
probeeds,  in  the  following  animated  tone,  to  ex** 
amine  the  state  of  morals  among  those  who  hav6 
been  visited  by  the  lights  of  the  Gospel. 

"  But,*  says  he,^*  you  ^ive  up  the  hieatftien  na^ 
tions  as  indefensible;  and  wii^  rsther  to  form 
yoirr  estimate  t)f  man,  from  a  view  of  trountrtes. 


MM'ii'  latuiim  Jsmne.  <1 6ft 


«iiich  teM>i)eeii  Blesiied^ith  the H^tt  dtrem^ 
ktioorU^rae  ittis^/Md-  #ifli  joy  let  Hflr^orcfOddid 
die  conces^ni.  Chnstbilitf  <'liftftidet>tlw/:ge»6)M 
tod^  of  monk  t  much  .1iigliM)#J&n'U<)'Waii^^^ 
fottmlihajdielpiigBn  w^rldi^ -^^liti  harerby  where 
unfrro^'tlRidMirtcter^  ;ihJI  nAiltifiifiedih&ieofli^ 
fbftit  ofwciety  rparticulariy  t&llie  {)M??ldfid  "^ 
i¥e&k,  whcta  from  die  b«ginAiiig(fthe^pmfbil(^ 
to  take  under  her  «pecHd  patmniage;  Litad  htt 
divihe^  Aathcir^  ^^  who  setidii  his  nin  M  1]^  ev3 
tad  on  the  gMd^"^  she  dh(^6ttf  down  iratiikAb^ 
ed  bles9nig»  bn  tbotisandli  Who  prc^t  irofltt  heir 
bounty,  while  they  forget  w->d^y  hier  po4**ei*, 
mai  set  at  bought  her  mthbt^ty;  Y«ll/ ^eveil  ill 
this  more  favoured  sitoatkni^,  <  we  ^all  ili«tov«i* 
too  many  lainentable  fii'ooft  4)1  the  ide^ratfty  mS 
tnan.  Nay^  this  4eprti^niy  wiH  noW  Jb^Mme'teviM 
more  apparent  and  less  deniable.  For  what'UM 
does  it  isot  now  overtoap?  Ofief  wtiat  tnM^es  is 
ft  not  now  Tictorioufr  ?  CbMider  well  the  svrpbrier 
light  and  advantages  whioh  we  enjoy^  and'theA 
appreciate  the  4iuperior  obligations  which  are  im^ 
posed  on  U6.     Gonwder  ^wdl,**  &c. 

^  Yet  in  ^ite  of  all  our  knowledge,  thus  pow^* 
erfulty  enforced  and  pressed  home  upon  us,  how 
little  has  been  olii^  progress  in  virtue  ?  It  hak 
been  by  no  means  sodi  as  to  prevent  the  addj^ 
tion,  in  our  days,  of  various  nrtxims  of  tatiquity^^ 
which  when  well  considered,  too  dearly  esta- 
blish the  depravity  of  matt."    Hfeving  addocoA 
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sevieral  mstances  itti  proof  of  this  fUHertioh/ ht 
ftbus .  proiceeds ;  ^  But  surely  to!  any  who  caH 
themselves  Christians^  it  may  be  justly  urged  as 
^n  astooishing  itistance  of  human  depravity,  that 
•ive  ourselves  who  enjoy  the  full  light  ^Ireve^ 
lationr  to  whom  iGod  has  vouchsafed  such  clear 
discoveries  of  what  it  concerns  us  to  know  of  his 
being  and  attributes ;  who  profess  to  believe  that 
in  him  u;e  live,  and  nuwe,  and  have  our  being; 
that  to  him  we  oWe  all  the  comforts  we  here 
enjoy^  and  the  ofier:  of  eternal  glory  purchased 
for  us  by  the  ;atoiung  blood  of  his  own  Son ; 
that  we,,  thus  loaded  with  mercies,  should  every 
on^of  us  be  continually  chargeable  with  forgetting 
his  authority,  and  being  ungratefiil  for.  his  be- 
nefits; with  slighting  his  gracious  proposals^ 
or  y  receiving  them  at  best  but  heartlessly,  and 
cpldly/V 

f^  But  to  put  the  qi^tion  concerning  the  na* 
tural  depravity  of  man  to  the  severest  test :  take 
the  best  of  the  human  species^  the  watchful, 
diligent,  self-denying  Christian,  and  let  him 
decide  the  controversy ;  and  that, .  not  by  in*- 
ferences  drawn  from  the  practices  of  a  thoii^t- 
less  and  dissolute  world,  but  by  an  appeal  to  his 
personal  experience.  Go  with  him  into  his 
.clo^t,  ask  him  his  opinion  of  the  corruption 
of  the  heart;  and  he  will  tell  you,  that  he  is 
deeply  sensible  of  its  power,  for  that  he  has 
jieamed  it  from  muph  self-observation^  and  long 
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acqwaintonce  with  the  Woricings  of  his  mm 
mind.  He  will  tell  you,  that  every  day  strength- 
ens this  conviction;  yea,  that  ^our/^  he  sees 
fresh  reason  to  deplore  his  want  of  simplicity  in; 
intention,  his  infirmity  of  purpose,  his  low 
views^  his  selfish  unworthy  desires,  his  badtward- 
ness  to  set  about  his  duty,  his  languor  and  cold- 
ness in  performing  it:  that  be  finds  himself 
obliged  continually  to  confess,  that  he  feeb 
within  him  two  opposite  principles,  and  that  he 
cannot  do  the  things  that  he  would.  He  cries 
out  in^  the  language  of  the  excellent  Hooker, 
^'Hie  little  fruit  which  we  have  in  holiness,  it 
is,  God  knoweth,  corrupt  and  unsound:  we  put 
no  confidence  at  all  in  it,  we  challenge  nothing 
in  the  world  for  it,  we  dare  not  call  God  to 
reckoning,  as  if  we  had  him  in  our  debt  books; 
our  continual  suit  to  Mm  is,  and  must  be,  to 
bear  with  our  infinrfities,  and  pardon  our  of- 
fences  r    (Wilberforce's    Practical   View,    p; 

28— 3f.X 

Such  is  the  view  which  a  pious  and  impres- 
sive writer  has  given,  of  what,  all  who  reflect 
must  acknowledge,  to  be  the  true  condition  of 
man.  Another  writer,  not  less  pious  and  im^ 
pressive,  (Mrs.  Hannah  More,)  has,  with  her 
usual  powers  of  eloquence,  presented  the  same 
picture  of  the  moral  and.  religious  history  of  the 
world,  in  her.  9Am\idb\& .  Strictures  on  the  nun 


4^m  Sg/lftWi  ^  Em^le  Edtn^atiofu  To  ob^^ 
vfftiQfit  «mihur  ti^  tho94  of  IVfn  WUb<»pforce,  cm 
the  doatrine  of  hwinau  4epmyityt  «ha  swids  this 
remarku  ^  Perhiqpi.  cmei  reason  why  th^  fault9 
of  <he  Dkost  emimrot  paints  are  r^corcled.  'm  Scrips 
tttre>  k^  to  acUl  fr^  confirmation  to  this  doo^ 
trin^ ;  If  Jkra/uum, .  ilo^e^,  iVoaA,  MHjaht 
Ik^mdf  and  P^er  »ipn^  who,  shall  we  pre^ 
aume  t^  say^has  fiaeapod  the  uuhrer^l  tabtt** 
(ffp  Mor^M  work$,  Vol.  IT,  {)j>.  330,  3*1. 

Hoi#  easily  iatbifli  qiofi^tion  answiti^  by  the 
foUpwet  of  Priestley  >--or.  I  may  ^dd,  (straoge 
a$  thft  combwiatioii  may  appear,)  qi  We$lQ^l 
Thelbriiierp^odAicea:  his  philosophy  the  latter 
hia  aaipt^  'm  refutation  of  such  unwprti^  a^d 
disparaging^^  notions  of  human  natiare^  They 
^£fer  indeed  in  one  material  point  The  one 
eentends,  that  by  hi#  rnvn  virtuoua  resolutions 
he  can  extricate  ^'sit^e^  from .  vicious  prc^nr 
sitie3  and  habits;  whilst  the  o^er  is  prmud  to 
admit,  that  the  divine  favour  has  been  .pecur 
Imrhf  .  exerted  in  ^  behalf,  to .  rescue  him 
from  his  sins.  ,  The  one  denies,  that  he  was 
ever  subject  to  an  innate  depravity :  the  iitfaer 
€»nfesaes  that  he  was,,  boasts  &rsxk  of  its  inve^ 
teraqr,  but  glories  that  he  has  been  perfectly 
purified  from  its  s^ins.  But  both  are  found 
to  agree  most  ^cactly^  in  that  vain  8elf*icomf> 
placency,   which  cpLufts   in  the   reflexion   that 


^a^cy  ^  am^iibt  as*^  other,  men  are^*  aadm  fUm 
mrrogant  presiunpttoi^  that  they^  ore  (lifted  afccrre 
tkokt  corruption  6S  nkture  from  liknds  -the  mose 
luimble  and :  morei  desendng  Chtistian  feek  hititr- 
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*  The  cootemptapus  jUu^giiagev,wbicli  ^e  OYCiir  weoiiiiig. 
Misthodist  is  too  apt  ta  employ,  with  respect  to  all  who  are 
not  within  his  sanctified  pate^  but  more  especially  with  re- 
ipe^to  the  Clergy  of  th6  establishmeiit!,' jcftbrd^  biit  th^ 
8^0^  "ai  justtfiea^idn  of  this  charge  as  it  applies  to^.Mii# 
The  dergy  aare.uailpnnly.witii  religiiMiistsi  ,•(  tbk'deiQrq^ 
tio%,^''dttmb  dogi,"  ^^  watchmen  w^o. sleep  >>po^  tb^ 
posts^"  ^^  priests  of  Bai^,"  ^^  wolres  in  sheep's  cloathing^'* 
^c.  &c.  Indeed  Mr.  Whitefield  informs  us  in  his  wojrkff, 
^▼oL  ir.  p.  67.)  that  ^^  Mr.  Wesley  thought  meatiiy  bt  Mrfu 
JtuM,  and,  he  believes,  of  Bnvid  also:"  trfiilftt^'  of  Mf. 
Wesi^  himself  wa  are  t»td,  tiiat  ^^  whcreter  he  wi^nt^  ke 
wasi  received  as  an  Apealle ;"  4wid  tiiat  ^^  in  the  honear  dae 
to  Moses  he  also  had  a  share,  being  placed  at  the  head  of 
a  great  people  by  him  who  called  them,"  &c.  (Hampsan^s 
life  qf  Wesley^  vol.  iii.  p.  36.  Cohens  life  of  Weslet/y  p.  5^0.) 
—Mr.  Wesley  has, taken  care  to  let  mankind  know^  that 
Methodism  ^'  is  the  only  religion  worthy  of  God:"  {Hamps, 
Tol.  iii.  p.  30.)  and  the  miracles,  which  repeatedly  attested 
his  diFine  mission  for  the  propagation  of  this  religion,  he 
has  most  copiously  record'ed  throughout  his  Journals.'-^ 
Whoever  wishes  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  pernicious  ex. 
travagances  of  this  arch  enthusiast  and  of  his  followers, 
will  find  ample  satisfaction  in  Bishop  Lavingioh*s  Enthusi^ 
ksm  of  Methodists  and  PapisU  compared^  (a  book,  which 
B.  Warburton,  in  one  of  his  private  letters  to  his  friend 

urd,  very  unfairly  describes,  as  ^^  a  bad  copy  of  Stilling, 
fleet's  famous  book  of  the  Fanaticism  of  the  Church  of 
Jtame,"y  and  in  the  later  publication  of  liotVs  Relifious 
JBnlhusiasm  considered* 
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aelf  not  to  be  exempt.  In  the  philosophising 
Christian  all  this  is  natural  and  consistent.  But 
in  the  Methodist,  (I  speak  of  the  Arminian 
Methodist^  or  follower  of  Wesley,)  it  is  altoge- 
ther at  variance  with  the  doctrines  which  he 
professes  to  maintain.  Accuracy  of  reasoning, 
however,  is  not  among  the  distinctive  marks  of 
this  latter  description  of  religionists.  A  warm, 
fancy,  with  a  weak  intellect;  strong  passions, 
and  vehement  conceit,  almost  always  go  to  the 
composition  of' the  character.  That  such  qua- 
lities should  find  many  minds  of  congenial  apti- 
tude, is  a  thing  not  to  be  wondered  at.  And 
therefore,  that  this  mixture  of  fanaticism,  hy- 
pocrisy, vanity  and  ignorance,  should  be  widely 
spreading  in  both  ♦  countries,  is  perfectly  na- 
tural. 

*  Ai  the  annual  conference  of  the  preachers  in  the  Wes- 
ley connexion,  held  at  Bristol  in  July  1808,  the  number 
pf  Methodbts  of  that  connexion  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land alone,  was  stated  to  exceed  151,000,  that  is,  more 
by  abore  8000  than  in  the  year  preceding.— >At  the  succeed- 
ing annual  conference,  which  took  place  at  Manchester* 
in  the  July  of  the  last  year,  the  number  of  the  sune  con- 
nexion, throughout  the  two  islands,  has  been  stated  to 
|ia?e  received  within  the  year,  an  encrease  of  nearly  7000, 
(of  which  the  encrease  in  Ireland  alone  has  been  1300} 
making  the  whole  to  amount  very  nearly  to  158,000; 
whilst  the  numbers  of  the  society  in  the  West  Indies  and 
America  haye  at  the  same  meeting  been  stated  to  exceed 
173J000. 
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It  i3  however  to  be  lamented,  that  such  a  mis-" 
chievous  corruption  of  true  religion  should  re- 
ceive countenance  from  any  of  its  real  friends  i 
and  it  is  matter  equally  of  surprize  and  concern, 
that  a  system,  which  no  longer  covertly,  but 
openly  and  avowedly,  worlds  in  continued  hos- 
tility to  the  established  religion,  has  not  met 
with  more  effectual  resistance  from  those  who 
may  be  supposed  to  take  an  interest  in  the  well- 
being  of  the  establishment.  On  the  contrary, 
examples  are  not  wanting  of  cases,  in  which 
tlie  clergy  have  been,  set  aside  in  the  work  of 
neligious  instruction;  whilst  men,  who  uphold 
the  Wesleian  chimera  of  perfection,  who  openly 
reject  the  *  Liturgy  and  Articles,   and  oppose 

*  The  treatment  which  the  Liturgy  and  the  Articles  have 
experienced  from  Mr.  Wesley,  is,  I  apprehend,  rery  little 
understood  by  the  generality  of  those,  who  are  disposed  to 
look  with  complacency  upon  the  se6t  of  which  he  has  beeu 
the  founder.  Professing  to  adopt  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  he  has  framed  one  for  his  followers,  differing, 
from  it  in  many  ^nd  essential  particulars.  He  confesses 
indeed  that  he  has  made  some  slight  alterations;  which  he 
enumerates  in  such  a  way,  as  would  naturally  induce  the 
supposition,  that  the  difference  is  altogether  unimportant; 
whtlst,  in  truth,  he  has  not  only  newly  modified  the  com. 
moii  prayer,  and  nearly  abolished  the  whole  of  the  baptis-* 
inal  ofidce ;  but,  besides  mutilating  above  sixty  of  the 
Psalms,  has  discarded  thirty -four  others,  and  newly  ren^ 
deted  many  of  the  remainder.  Of  the  Psalms,  which  he 
has  discarded,  six  at  least  are  admitted  to  be  eminently 
prophetic  of  our  Sayiour^  of  his  incarnation,  his  sufferings,' 
VOL.   h  M 
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the  doctrines  of  the  Established  Churdi,  have 
been  deeofied  (it  objects  of  preference  to  the  re- 
cognized religious  teachers  of  the  land. 

and  his  ascension ;  whilst  the  reason  assigned  for  the  ex^ 
purgation  is,  their  being  ^^  improper  for  the  mouth  of  a 
Christian  congregation !  !*'  But  this  is  not  all,  the  Rubric!: 
and  the  appointed  lessons  are  in  most  places  altered;  and 
the  Catechism^  and  th«  two  Creeds  {the  Nicene  and  Atha- 
Dasian)  totally  discarded*     Of  these  last  mentioned  altera- 
tions,  it  is  also  particular! j  to  be  obserfed,  that  Mr.  Wesley 
gave  to  his  followers  no  notice  whatever;  whilst  the  former 
were  represented  by  him  as  of  a  nature  altogether  unim* 
portant :  so  that  the  ignorant  amongst  hb  adherents  were- 
led  to  imagine,   that  they  were  not  materially  departing, 
from  the  forms  of  the  establishment,  when  in  truth  they 
were  altogether  drawn  away  from  the  offices  of  the  Churclu 
—To  complete  the  whole,  Mr.  Wesley  provided  his  Com* 
munion  also  with  a  new  set  of  ArtieleSy  reducing  the  num- 
ber from  thirty-nine  to  twenty-five;    and  making    such, 
changes,  in  those  which  he  retained,  as  he  found  most  con. 
venient.    Not  to  dwell  too  long  upon  this-^ubjedt,  suffice 
it  to  adduce  two  instances  of  omitted  Articles,  from  which, 
the  spirit  that  governed  the  whole  may  easily  be  divined. 
The  eighteenth  Article,  which  pronounces,  that  ^^  Eternal 
salvation  is  to  be  obtained  only  by  the  name  of  Christ;" 
and  the  fifteenth^  which  asserts,  ^'  that  Christ  alone  was, 
without  sin,"  are  two  of  those,  which  the  founder  of  Me«« 
thodism  has  declared  to  be  unfit  objects  of  a  Christiaa'Si 
belief.     Thus  it  appears,  that  the  Socinian  is  not  the  onlj^ 
feitery  that  would  degrade  the  dignity  of  Christ. — ^Such 
-are  (he  people  from  whom  certain  weak  members  of  tha 
Xstablishm^OLtapprehend  no  mischief. — On  the  points  which 
have  l^een  hf^  noticed,   see  particularly  NotVs  Reiig^ 
Enth.  p.  150--KS7, 
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^'Jlllgeiii^t  abuses'ftudi'fts  these/ anki  paHnculaHy 
^aynisf  ti^e  opfen  outrages  upoTi  deeency^  and  Hpon 
ttie  righto  of  the  ekablishmeht,  of  which  many 
•6f  this' -wild  arid  fantastic  sect  have  been  guiity, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  that  some  i^pectable  mefii* 
bers  of  *he  '  national '  church  have  lifted  their 
voitfes  in  b6ith  countries.  Amongst  these 'lal- 
lude  with  particular  pleasure  to  my  resjpected 
irietfd  Hiid  brother  academic,  *  Br.  Hales:  and^I 
allude  to' him  the  more  wilKngly,  not  bnlybe- 
Muse  he  has  with  much  ability  and  good  temper 
combated  dnd  confute  the'  en^ravs^nt  dogmas, 
of  sinl^s  peirfectwny  nnd' miraculous*  impulses, 
*which  are  the  di^stiuguishihg:  tenets  of  this  sect; 
but'b^ause'  he  hits,  in  opposition  to  their  v/itd 
rhapsodies,  exhibited  su'ch  a  portrait  bf  the  true 
Christian,  and  of  •  the*  nature  of  that  perfection 
'which  it  is  permitted  him  'in  this  life  to  attain, 
as^is  strictly  warranti^d^  by  Scripture,  and  highly 
edifying  to  cotttemjplute.  ^  I  theiiefore  here  siib- 
^Jbin  it,  both  as  being  nMurally  connected  with  the 
^J^resent  subject,:  artd  a^  being  calculated  to  afford 
satisfaction  and  improvement  to  the  Christian 
reader. 

"  Th^  perfect'  Christian,  according  to  the  re- 
presentation of  holy  writ,  is  he,  who  as  far  as  the 
infirmity  of  his  nature  will  dll^w^nspires  to  uni- 
versal hbHness  of  life;  utnifbrmly  and  habitually 
^fideavouring  to  'stand  perfect  arid  complete  in 
all  the  will  of  God/  and  to'  *  fulfil  all  righteo  us- 
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jness,'  in  humble  imitation  of  his  Redeemer: 
who  daily  and  fervently  prays  for  ^  increase  of 
faith/  like  the  Apostles  themselves ;  and  strenu- 
ously labours  to  ^  add  to  his  faith,  virtue ;  an4 
to  virtue,  knowledge;  and  to  knowledge,  tem- 
perance; and  to  temperance,  patience;  and  to 
patience,  godliness;  and  to  godliness,  brotherly 
kindness;  and  to  brotherly  kindness^  charity.* 
Such  is  the  assemblage  of  virtues  necessary  to 
constitute  the  character  of  the  perfect  Christian ; 
ever  aiming  at,  though  never  attaining  to,  ab- 
solute or  sinless  perfection,  in  this  present  state 
of  trial,  probation,  and  preparation  for  a  better ; 
^nd  meekly  resting  all  his  hopes  of  favour  and 
acceptance  with  God,  not  on  his  own  defective 
and  imperfect  righteousness,  but  on  ^  the  free 
grace  of  God,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in 
Christ  Jesus:'  ^  for  by  grace  we  are  saved  through 
faith,  and  this  not  of  ourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of 
God;  not  of  works,  that  no  one  should  boast.*'* — 
Methodism  Inspected^  pp.  30,  31. — ^This  is  the 
language  of  reason  and  of  *  Scripture,  by  which 

*  Doctor  Stack  also  uses  a  language  of  like  sobriety  and 
scriptural  correctness,  in  those  passages  of  his  very  useful 
Jjectures  on  the  AdSy  and  on  the  Romans^  in  which  he  has 
occasion  to  speak  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Se« 
particularly  pp.  35,  36,  of  the  former  work,  and  p.  148 — 
150,  of  the  latter.  Attend  also  to  the  excellent  obser. 
Tatioas  of  the  B.  of  Lincoln,  on  the  degree  of  purity  attain. 
able  by  At  Christian^  and  the  nature  of  the  endeavourt 
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r  the  Christiao,  though  ever  aspiring  to  a  higher 
and  a  better  nature,  13  still  reminded  of  i^at  na- 
ture which  belongs  to  him^  and  against  the  in- 
firmities of  which  he  can  never  either  relax  in 
vigilance,  or  remit  in  exertion. 

How  strongly  contrasted  with  such  language 
are  the  dogmas  alluded  to  in  page  163^  and  the 
authorities  adduced  in  their  support!  That  the 
nature  of  those  dogmas,  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  maintained,  may  be  the  better  under- 

^  stood^  I  must  here  detain  the  reader  with  a  few 
passages  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Wesley.  As 
possessing  the  advantages  of  education,  talents, 
and  knowledge  of  mankind,  in  a  degree  which 
places  him  much  above  the  level  of  those,  who 
have  succeeded  him  in  the  Methodist  Ministry, 
he  may  well  be  supposed  not  to  have  propounded 
the  opinions  of  the  sect  in  a  shape  more  extra- 
vagant than  that,  in  which  they  are  embraced  by 
his  followers.  And  first,  on  the  subject  of  mira- 
culous manifestations  and  impulses  in  the  for- 
giveness of  sins  and  assurance  of  salvation,  he 
tells  us:  ^^  God  does  now  as  aforetime  give  remis- 
sions of  sin,  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
us ;  and  that  always  suddenly ^  as  far  as  1  have 
known,  and  often  in  dreams,  and  in  the  visions 
of  God."  (Hampsofis  Life  of  fFesl.  ii.  81) — 
Again:  ^^  I  am  one  of  many  witnesses  of  this 

which  he  b  to  make  after  perfection.      EUm.  of  Christ, 
Thsol.  vol.  ii.  p.  28^. 


'teprfefeentaticm  *(h6w^toade  I 'feirbw  ndtjbuiiiit 

'io  '\iie' omm'hye,)  of  Clirfet, "^itKfer  Hingitig 

on  the  cross,  or  staiidTng  *tfei  ffie  right  Miid  of 

'God."    (kdmps.  ii;  56i)^Again:    ''I  saw  the 

'fountain  b-^ri&lin  his  sia^^i^WeTiKVe  tiftH  se%n 

^Jesis  *  Chifst  cnicifidd,   fed '  fevid^ntly  *  set'  forth 

%i?fo]re  us."  fB/ Lairing ti  vol:  i.'  paVt;  i:  p.'  51)-^ 

"VLttd '  Coke, '  in  his '  Life  of'  tf^^ley,  says,  that 

**'teitig''in'the  tfttnost  agorty  of  inirid,  'th^te 

■^  ^as    iclfeaWy    re5pr6]sentdd  to   htin  Jesus  Christ 

^pleading  '  for  ■  Kim  Vith  *  Gdd  ^  the  *  Father,    arid 

"^  gaining  a  free  pafddn*  foi?  him."— Secbhdly,  ^s  to 

^'the  tetiei  bf  perfe^ction,  Mr.'Wfesley  aflPords  Uj^  the 

'loll()\vitig'atople  explanation.—**  They'V(the  puri- 

^fil^diii  heart)  *'  are  freed  frdW  self  will:  as  desiring 

Nothing,  no  itiot  for  ^  momeht,but  the  holy  arid'per- 

^fectSvill  bFGod :  neither supplie^in'Want/noreasein 

'  *p^in,tior  life,  nor  death,  but  continually  cry  in  their 

Inimoist  soul,  Father,  thy  mllhedbne.^    "  lliey 

^  Are  freerf  from  evil  thoughts,*  so  that  they  can- 

*Tha£  be,  who  could  use  such  language  as  this,  would 
feel  it  necessary  to  reject  the  fifteenth  Article  of  the  Church, 
as  the  reader  is  already  apprised  M  r.  Wesley  did,  will  not 
appear  surprising  on  a^pefusal  of  that  article. — "  Christ,  in 

""Ihe  truth  of  our  nature,'  wa^  mkdiB  like  utito  us  in  all  thitigs, 

"'rin  only  .excepty  from' which '  he  Was  clearly  void,  ■  both  ^^in 

his  flesh  and  in  his  spirit.     He  came  to  be  a  lamb  without 

^i^t,  who,  by  •  sacrifice' of  nimself  once  mkde  should' fake 
way  the  sins  of  the  world:  and  sin,  as'  St.  John  saith,'Hi^s 
BOt  in  him.    JSiit  M  we* the  rest,   although  baptized  and 
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mtt  enter  info  them,  no  not  for  an  instant.  Afoii&- 
timey  (u  e.  when  only  justified)  when  an  evil 
ihought  came  in^  they  looked  up^  and  it  vanished 
away:  hut  now  it  does  not  come  in;  there  being 
no  room  for  this  in  a  soul^  which  is  full  of  God. 

tarn  again  m  Christy  yet  offend  in  many  things :  and  if  we 
say  we  have  no  shuy  we  deceive  ourselves^  and  the  ttnth  is 
not  inus.^^  Such  is  the  do6lrine  of  the  Established  Church; 
and  such  is  the  diredt  contrary  of  the  do^rine,  which  Mr. 
Wesley  and  his  followers  hold  upon  the  subjedl  of  this  ar- 
ticle: for  which  reason,  they  have  with  perfe6l;  consistency 
reje^ed  it  from  their  code  of  Christian  belief.  And^  for 
the  same  reason,  the  cry  of  the  party  is  eivery  where  loudly 
raised,  against  every  work,  that  intimates  the  corruption  o£ 
man's  nature,  in  the  language  of  the  article. 

As  to  the  rejection  of  the  Eighteenth  Article,  Mr.  Wes* 
ley's  language  has  not  been  so  explicit,  as  to  enable  us  to 
pronounce  upon  the  precise  ground  of  that  rejection,  with 
perfect  ceriainty.  But  when  we  consider,  that  in  that  ar« 
tide  there  is  contained,  a  condemnation  of  the  assertion^ 
<^  that  every  man  shall  be  saved  by  the  law  or  se6t  which 
he  professeth ;"  and  that  it  is  at  the  same  tim.e  affirmed^ 
that  ^^  Holy  Scripture  doth  set  out  unto  us,  only  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christy  whereby  men  must  be  saved:"  and  when 
at  the  same  time  we  recollect,  that  ^^  the  name  of  Jesnt 
Christ"  implies  certain  belief  and  do6lrine»  respe6Ung  the 
nature  of  the  Saviour  and  the  religion  which  he  has  taught ; 
whilst  Mr.  Wesley  considers  doArines,  or  right  opinions^ 
to  be  of  little  value,  and  holds  the  religious  feelings  which 
distinguish  the  true  Methodist  to  b@  the  only  sure  pledge 
and  passport  of  salvation :— when  we  compare  these  things 
together,  we  seem  to  run  no  great  risque  in  concluding, 
that  this  article  was  condemned  by  the  founde/^  of  Mctho* 
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-They  are  freed  from  wanderings  in  prayer :  they 
have  an  unction  from  the  Holy  one,  which 
abideth  in  them^  and  teacheth  them  every  hour 
what  they  shall  do,  and  what  they  shall  speak.** 
-^(Pref.  to  2d  vol.  of  fVesley^s  hymnsy  Hamps. 
iii,  62,  and  Coke's  life  of  Wes.  pp.  278,  344). 

These  extracts  from  the  writings  of  the  father 
of  Methodism,  fairly  open  up  to  us  the  two  great 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  sect:  viz,  1.  That 
the  assurances  of  forgiveness  and  of  salvation, 
arise  from  a  sudden  infusion  of  divine  feeling, 
conveyed  by  some  sensible  and  miraculous  ma- 
nifestation of  the  spirit:  and  2d.  That  the  true 
believer  attains  in  this  life  such  perfection,  as  to 
be  altogether  free  from  sin,  and  even  from  the 
possibility  of  sin.     Holding  such  doctrines,  it  is 
not  at  all  wonderful  that  the  Wesleian  Methodist 
is  indifferent  about  every  other.     Mr.  Wesley 
fairly  says  upon  the  subject  of  doctrines,  "  I  will 
not  quarrel  with  you  about  any  opinion:  believe 
them  true  or  false T'  (Third  Appeal, -p.  135.) 
In  another  place,  he  confesses,  "  the  points  we 
chiefly  insisted  upon  were,  that  Orthodoxy,  or 
Right  Opinions,  is,  at  best  a  very  slender  part 

dism,  as  clearly  marking,  that  religious  opinions  were  by 
no  means  a  matter  of  indifference ;  that  on  the  contrary 
just  notions  concerning  Christ  were  requisite  for  salvs^tion  ; 
iind  that  for  the  want  of  these,  no  association  with  any 
particular  se6l  or  religious  description  whaterer  could  makci 
^ompens8tion«       < 
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^f  Religion,  *  if  it  can  he  allowed  to  be  arifg 
part  of  it  at  aUJir — ^This,  it  must  be  admitted^ 
is  an  excellent  expedient  for  adding  to  the  niim* 
bers  of  the  sect.    A  perfect  indi£ference  about 

*  On  this  faTOurite  position  of  Mr.  Wesley^  Bishop  War- 
burton  justly  remarks^  that  here  is  a  complete  separation 
between  reason  and  religion.  For  when  reason  is  no 
longer  employed  to  diistinguish  right  from  wrong  opinions^ 
religion  has  no  further  connexion  with  it.  Bat  reason 
once  separated  from  religion,  must  not  piety  degenerate 
either  into  nonsense  or  madness?  And  for  the  fruits  of 
grace  what  can  remain  but  the  froth  and  dregs  of  enthusi* 
asm  and  superstition  ?  In  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  the 
glory  of  the  Gospel  consisted  in  its  being  a  reasonable  ser» 
bice.  By  this  it  was  distinguished  from  the  several  modes 
of  Gentile  religion,  the  essence  of  which  consisted  in  fana* 
tic  raptures  and  superstitious  ceremonies;  without  any  ar-i 
tides  o{  belief  or  formula  of  faith;  right  opinion  being j, 
on  the  principles  of  the  Pagan  priesthood,  a$  besty  but  q 
very  slender  part  of  religion^  if  any  part  of  it  at  all.  But 
Christianity  arose  oti  different  principles.  St.  Paul  cdnsiderii 
right  opinion  as  one  full  third  part  of  religion,  whefe  speak^ 
ing  of  the  three  great  fundamental  principles  on  lyhich  thp 
Christian  Church  is  erected,  he  makes  truth  to  be  one  pf 
them.  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  in  all  goodnesSj  right 
TEOusNESSy  and  truth. — So  different  was  St.  Paul's  idea, 
from  that  entertained  of  Christianity  by  Mr.  Wesley,  who 
comprises  all  in  the  new  birth j  and  makes  believing  to  con.^ 
$ist  entirely  in  feeling.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may 
fairly  conclude,  (with  Warburton)  that  that  wisdom  which 
diyests  Christianity  of  truth  and  reason,  and  resolves  its 
essence  rather  into  mental  and  spiritual  sensations,  thai| 
tfies  it  by  moral  demonstration,  can  never  be  the  wisdoni 
fDhich  is  from  above^  whose  first  cbaradteristic  i^tribute  if 
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idoctriaes,  and  a  strong  persuasion  that  the  divine 
/avour  is  secured,  whilst  the  fan<y  of  each  indi- 
vidual is  counted  to  him  for  &ith, — are  such 
jnecdmniendations  of  any  form  of  reUgion,  as  can 
scarcely  be  resisted.  But  what  can  be  more 
mischievous  than  all  this  ?  What  more  destruc- 
tive  of  true  religion?  The  sound  principles  of 
Christian  Doctrine  disparaged,  as  of  no  value  to 
the  believer:  and  the  serious  feelings  of  Christian 
Kety  caricatured,  and  thereby  brought  into  ge- 
neral disrepute:  whilst  the  sobet*  and  r^ulated 
teaching  of  the  national  Clergy  is  treated  with 
contumely  and  contempt;  and  separation  from 
the  national  Church  deemed  a  decisive  criterion 
of  godly  sincerity! — In  the  contemplation  of  such 
a  state  of  things,  it  seems  as  if  One  were  survey- 
ing the  completion  of  the  following  prospective 
description  given  to  us  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh* 
"When"  says  he,  '*  all  order,  discipline  and 
Church  government  shall  be  left  to  newness  of 
opinion,  and  men's  fancies ;  soon  after,  as  many 
kinds  of  Religion  will  spring  up  as  there  are 
parish  churches  within  England;  every  conten- 

purity.  The  same  writer  truly  adds,  that  if  Mr*  Wesley's 
{)08itioh  be  well  founded,  the  first  Reformers  of  Religioa 
froih  the  errors  of  Popery,  hare  much  to  answer  for:  who, 
for  the  sake  of  right  opinion^  at  best  a  slender  ftart  of  re- 
ligion^  if  any  part  of  it  at  ally  occasioned  so  much  turmoil, 
and  so  many  revolutions  in  civil  as  well  as  in  religious  sys- 
tems.—Sec  fVarburton*s  Principles  of  Nat,  and  Rev.  Ke/u 
^/o»,  vol.  i.  p,  263— M7. 
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tioas  and  ignorant  person,  clothing '  his  fanc^ 
With  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  his  imagination  with 
the  gift  of  Revelation:  insomuch  as  when  the 
Truth,  which  is  but  one,  shall  appear  to  the 
simple  multitude,  no  leds  variable  tlTan  contrary 
to  itself,  the  faith  of  men  will  soon  after  die  awajr 
by  degrees,  and  all  Religion  be  held  in  scorn  and 
contempt r-^ Hist  of  the  World.  B»  JI.  ch»  T* 
sect.  L  '' ■  ^     .,  : 


NO.  XIII. — ON  THE  MISREPRESENTATION    OP  THJt 
DbCTRJNE  OF  ATONEMISSnT  BY  UNITARIANS.        ' 

'  Page  16.  (")— On  this  subject  Dr.  Priestley 
fHist.  of  Co7\  vol.  i,  p.  ]  63.)  thus  represents  the 
arguments  of  the  Orthodox.  *^  Sin  being  an 
offence  against  an  infinite  Being,  requires  an  in^ 
finite  satisfaction,  which  can  only  be  made  by 
an  infinite  person ;  that  is,  one  who  is  ho  less 
than  God  himself.  Christ,  therefore,  in  order  to 
make  this  infinite  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  iiielni 
must  himself  be  God,  equal  to  God  the  Father.** 
•—With  what  candour  this  has  been  selected,  aa 
a  specimen  of  the  mode  of  reasoning,  by  which 
the  doctrine  of  Atonement  as  connerted  with 
that  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  is  maintained  by 
the  established  church,  it  is  needless  to  remark. 
That  some  few  indeed  have  thus  arguekl,  is  oer-^ 
t^nly  to  be  admitted  and  lamented.  But  how, 
poorly  such  men  have  reasoned,  it  needed  not 
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the  tcuieness  df  Dr.  Priestley  to  discover.    0» 
their  own  principle^  the  reply  is  obvious^r-that 
sin  jbeing  committed  by  9,  finite  creature^   re^ 
quires  only  a  finite  satisfaction^  for  which  purw 
pose  a  finite  petison  might  be  an  adciquate  yictim. 
But  the  insinuation,  that  our  belief  in  the  divi^^ 
tiity  of  Christ,   has  been  the  offspring  of  this 
Grange  conceit^  is  much  more  becoming  the  de^ 
termined  advocate  of  a  favourite  cause^  than  the 
$ober  enquirer  after  truth.     Our  mode  of  reason^ 
ing  is  directly  the  reverse.     The  Scriptures  pror 
claim  the  divinity  of  Christ;  and  so  far  are  we 
from  inferring  this  attribute  of  our  Lord  from 
the  necessity  of  an  infinite  satisfaction/  that  we 
infer  Jrom  it,   both  the  great  love  of  our  Air 
mighty  Father,  who  has  "  spared  not  his  owa 
Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all  ;"*  and  the 
great  hdnousness  of  human  guilt,  for  the  expia- 
tion of  which,  it  was  deenled  fit  that  so  great  a 
Being  should  suffer.      The  decent  manner,  in 
which  Mr.  Belsham  has  thought  proper  to  re- 
present the  orthodox  notion  of  the  atonement, 
is,  that  man  could  ^*  not  have  been  saved,  unless 
one  God  had  died,  to  satisfy  the  justice,   and 
appease  the  wrath  of  another,**  (Review^  Sgc.  p^ 
831.)  This  is  language,  with  which  I  should  not 
have  disgraced  my  page,  but  that  it  may  serve 
to  «hew  how  dangerous  a  thing  it  is,  to  open  a 
floof  to  opinions,   that  can  admit  of  treating 
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9ubjects  the  most  sacred  with  a  levity^  which  se^a 
so  nearly,  allied  to  impiety. 


90.  XIY. ON  THE  DISR^PECT.  OF  SCRIPTUREl  MAKI<* 

FESTED  BY  UNITARIAN  WRITERS.     ^ 

■  I 

•      " :  '         .      '.  f'        ■      i[ 

Page  ir.(**) — Perhaps  I  may  be  charged. with 
having  made  a  distinction  in  this,  placie^  whidbi 
gives  an  unfair  representation  of  Unitairians^  in*- 
asmuch  as  they  also  profess  to  derive  their  argu^ 
ments  from  Scripture.  But  whether  that  profession 
be  not  intended  in  mockery,  one  might  be  idmost 
tempted  to  question;  when  it  is  found/ that  in 
ever^  instance,  the  doctrine  of  Scripture- is  tried 
by  their  abstract  notion  of  right,  and  rejected  if 
not  accordant :— when  by  means  of  figure  and 
allusion,  it  is  every  where  made  to  speak  a  liw^ 
guage,  the  most  repugnant  to  all  hkt,  oriticai 
interpretation ;  until  emptied  of  its  true  meaning, 
it  is  converted  into  a  vehide  for  every  fittitaistic 
theory,  which  under .  the  name  of  ratioml^  they 
may  think  proper  to  adopt  i — ^when  in  such  pa^rtsi, 
as  propound  Gospel  truths  of  a  contexture  too 
solid  to  admit  of  an  escape  in  figure  and  allusion^ 
the  sacred  writers  are  charged  as  bunglers,  piro«> 
ducing  ^^  lame  accounts,'  improper  quotations^ 
and  inconclusive  reasonings,"*  fDr.  Priestley^s 
1 2ih  Letter  to  Mr.  Burn)  and  philosophy  is  con- 
sequently called  in  to  rectify  their  errors : — ^wheii 
one  writer  of  this  class  (Steinbart)  tiells  us^  that 
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*  the  narrations"  (in  the  New  Testament)  *'  tnie 
or  false^  are  only  suited  for  ignorant,  nncultivated 
minds,  who  cannot  enter  into  the  evidence  of 
natfiral  religion  ;**  and  ag^un,  that  ^'  Moses  ac- 
cording to  the  childish  conceptions  of  the  Jews  in 
his  days,  paints  God  as  agitated  by  violent  afiec- 
tions,  'partial  to  one  people,  and  hating  all  other 
nations  V'—^when  another,  (Semler)  remarking  on 
St«  Peter's  declaration,  that  prophecy  came  not  in 
old  time  by  the  tvill  ofman^  but  Holy  menqfOod 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
says,  that  ^  Peter  speaks  here  according  to  the 
conc^tion  of  the  Jews,  and  that  *^  the  prophets 
may  have  delivered  the  offspring  of  their  own 
brains  as  divine  revelations:'*  (Dr.  Erskine's 
Sketches  and  Hints  of  Ch.  Hist.  N^  3.  pp.  6& 
71*)*^^^  ^  third  (Engedin)  speaks  of  St.  John^s 
portion  of  the  New  Testament,  as  written  with 
^,^  concise  and  abrupt  obscurity,  inconsistent  with 
itselfj^and  made  up  of  allegories  ;**  and  GagneW 
giories  in  having  given  ^^a  little  light  to  St.  Paar^ 
darkness,  a  darkhess>  as  some  think,  industriously 
afiected :"— when  we  find  Mr.  Evanson,  one  of 
thoi^  able  Comn^entators  referred  to  by  Mr* 
Belsham  in  his  Review,  &c.  p.  206,  assert,  (Dis^ 
sonance,  &c.  p.  i.)  that  ^*  the  Evangelical  his- 
tories contain  gross  and  irreconcileable  contradic- 
tions,*' an4  consequently  discard  three  out  of  the 
four,  retaining  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  only,  at  the 
Ame  .time  drafrin^  his  pen  over  as  much  of  thk^ 
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9S  either  from  its  infelicitj/  ofstyle^  or  other  such 
esoises  happens  not  to  meet  his  approbation :— • 
when  we  find  Dr.  Priestley,  besides  his  charge 
against  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  before, 
recited,  represent  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Price,  the 
narration  of  Moses  concerning  the  creation  and 
the  fall  of  man,  as  a  lame  account ;  and  therebjr 
meriting  the  praise  of  magnanimity  bestowed  on 
tiim  by  theologians,  equally  enlightened :— when 
finally,  not  to  accumulate  instances  where  so. 
many  challenge  attention^  we  find  the  Gospel 
openly  described  by  Mr.  Belsham,  (Review,  &c. 
p.  2 1 7.)  as  containing  nothing  more  than  the 
Deism  of  the  French  Theo- Philanthrope,  save 
only  the  Jact  of  the  resurrection  of  a  human 
being  (see  Appendix ) ;  and  when,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  establishing  this,  he  engages,  that  the 
Unitarian  writers  shall  prune  down  the  Scriptures 
to  this  moral  system  and  this  single  fact,  by 
shewing  that  whatever  supports  any  thing  else  is 
either  ^^  i^terpolation,  omission,  false  reading,  mis- 
translation, or  enronagius  interpretation,*"  (Review j 
pp,  206.  217.  2T2.:)  :«^when,  I  say,  all  these 
things  are  considered,  arid  when  we  find  the  Bible 
thus  contemned  and  rejected  by  the  gentlemen  of 
this  new  light,  and  a  new  and  more  convenient 
Ciospel  carved  out  for  themselves,  can  the  occa- 
sional profession  of  reverence*  for  Scripture,  as 

*  The  fathers  of  the  Socioian  School  are  aa  widel/  distio* 
(uished  from  theix  followers  of  the  preeeat  day>  bjr  their 
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the  word  of  God,  be  treated  in  any  other  light^ 
than  as  a  convenient  maskj  or  an  insulting  sneer  ? 

modesty  and  moderation,  as  by  their  learning  and  their 
talents.  Yet,  that  it  may  be  the  more  plainly  discerned,* 
how  remote  the  spirit  of  Socitrianism  has  been  at  all  times,' 
firom  the  reverence  due  to  the  authority  of  Scripture,  1  liere 
suUjoiii,  ip  tbe  words  of  two  of  their  early  writers,  spechnens 
of  the  treatment,  which  the  sacred  volume  commonly  receives 
at  their  hs^nd.^-^Fausttts  Socinusy  after  pronouncing  with 
sufficient  decision  against  the  received  doctrine  of  th^ 
Atooemeht,  proceeds  to  s^y,  <<  Ego  quidem,  etiamsi  non 

semely  sad  mpe  id  in  sacris  monimeniis  scriptum  extarel ; 
non  idcircp  tamen  ita  rem  prprsus  se  habere  crederem.^' 
Soein,  Opera^  tom.  ii.  p.  SO^*— And  with  like  determina* 
tion,  Smalcius  affirms  of  the  Incarnation ;  ^^  Credimus^ 
etiamsi  non  semel  atque  iterum^  sed  satis  crebro  et  disertis* 
sime  scriptum  extaret  Deum  esse  hominem  factum,  multo 
satius  esse,  quia  hasc  res  sit  absurda,  et  sanae  ration!  plane 
coii^aria,' et  .in  Deum  blasphema,  modum  aliquem  dicendi' 
comminisci^  quo  ista  de  Deo  dtci  possint,  quam  ista  simplidter 
ita  ut  verba  sonant  intelUgere."  (Homil.  viii.  ad  cap.  1. 
Joh.) — ^Thns  it  appears  from  these  instances,  joined  to.thos^ 
which  have  been  adduced  above,  to  those  which  have  been 
noticed  at  the  end  of  Number  I.  and  to  others  of  the  like' 
nature  which  m^htbe  multiplied  from  writers  of  the  Sociimia' 
School  without  end  i  tha^  th^.most  explicit,  and  precise,  apd 
emphatical  language,  announcing  t|ie  doctrines  which  the 
philosophy  of  that  school  condemns,  would^  to  its  disciples^, 
be  words  of  no  meaning;  and  the  Scripture. which  adoptetjl 
such  language,  but  an  idle  fable.  Non  persuadebis  etiamsi 
persuaserisy  is  the  true  motto  of  the  Unitarian.  And.  thb' 
reader,  I  triist,  will  not  think  that  I  have  drawn  too  strong 
conclusions  upon  this  subject  in  the  three  last  pages  of  the 
first  number,  when  he  finds  the  proof  of  what  is  there 
advanced  strengthening  so  powerfully  as  we  proceed. 
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'r  it  might  Jbe  k  matter  bf  more,  ihsm  curiam 
ipeculatlon,  to  fraime  a  'Bible,  according  to  the 
;nodification8  of  the  Uiiitariaii  Commehtatopii. 
Hie  ^^f^orld  would  then  see,  after  all  the  <luje  ^slah 
putations  and  amafidmeiits,  to  what  their*  respect 
lor  the  sacred  text  amounts.  Indeed  it  is  some^ 
what  strange,  that  men  so  zealous  to  enlighten  and 
improT^  the  world,  have  not,  long  before  this, 
blessed  it  with  so  vast  a  treasure^  Can  it  be,  that 
they  thinic  the  execution  of  such  a  work,  would 
impair  their  claim  to  the  name  of  Christians  ? 
Or  is  it  ratiier,  that  even  the  Bible  so  formed^ 
must  soon  yield  to  another  more  perfect,  as  the 
still  encreasing  flood  of  light  poured  in  new 
knowledge  ?  That  the  latter  is  perhaps  the  true 
cause,  may  be  inferred,  as  well  from  the  known 
Tnagnanimity  of  those  writers,  which  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  stooped  to  the  former  copsi- 
deration,  as  from  Dr.  Priestley's  own  declara- 
tions*  In  his  Letters  to  a  Philosophical  tin-' 
heUever  (iPart  8.  p.  S3*-^85»)  he  informs  us,  that 
he  was  once  ^  a  Calvinist^  and  that  of  the 
atraitest  sect.*'  .  Afterwards,  he  adds,  be  '^^  be- 
came  an  high  Arian,  next  a  low  Arian,  and  theu 
a  Socinian,  and  in  a  little  time  a  Socinian  of  the 
lowest  kind,  in  whitih  Christ  is  considered  as  a 
mere  man,  the  son  x)f  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  na- 
turaily  a^  fallible  and  peccable  as  Moses  or  any 
lather  Prophet J\  And  after  all,  he  tells  us  (I^f^ 
cf  Unit,  for  1787.  p.  IIL)  that  he  ^  does  not 
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know,  when  his.  creed  will  be  fixed."  Mr.. Bel- 
sham  having  set  out  and  ended  at  the  same  point 
.with  Dr.  Priestley;  it  is  not  improbable  that 
he  has  gone  through  the  same  revolution.:  and 
that  he,  and  others  who  have  enjoyed  the  same 
ptogressive  illumination,  would  equally  wUhi 
.Doctor  Priestley  still  contend  for  the  freedom ;  of 
an  unsettled  creed,  is  not  perhaps  too  violent  a 
presiimptbn«  Now,  as  every  step,  in  such  an 
iindefinite  prepress,  must  induce  a  correspondidg 
change  of  canon,  it  is.  not  wonderful  that  they 
.whose  creed  is  in.  a  perpetual  «tate  of  variation, 
cand  whose  Bible  must  be,  like  their  almanacjc, 
suited  oQJy  to  a  particular  season,  should  not 
have  attempted  any  fixed  standard  *of  the  Sa- 
xjred  Word. 


'  VO.  XV. — ON  THE  HEATHEN  NOTIONS  OF  MEEtT 
ENTERTAINED  BY  UNITARIAN  WRITERS. 

Page  IS.  (p)— A  writer,  whom  I  cannot  name 
init  with  respect, — -to  the  beauties  of  whose  comr- 
position,  no  one  that  possesses  taste  or .  feeling, 
can  be  insensible,* — speaking  of  Dr.  Price,  in  her 

*  SidiCe  the  date  of  the  abore  obserf  aUon  ia  the  last  edi« 
don  of  Ms  work,  a  Testament  has  been  published  hy  the 
Unitarians^  luitfer  the  title  of  An  Improved  Vernon  of  the 
Hvw  Testameni.  Of  this  Improved  Version^  some  notice 
•baa  lieea  already  taken  la  the  preceding  pag^^  and  more 
jihuU  l^e  laid  hM^ftcn* 
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captivating  defence  of  public  worship  against  Mr. 
Wakefield,  (to  which  pubHcation  I  have  already 
referred  the  reader  in  a  preceding  number,)  use« 
this  extraordinary  language:  *'When  a  man  like 
Dr.  Price  is  ^bout  to  resign  his  soul  into  the 
hands  of  his  maker,  he  ought  to  do  it  not 
only  with  a  reliance  on  his  mercy,  bat  his  jus-^ 
ix^T  (Mrs.  Barhaulds  Remarks  on  Mr.  Wahe-^ 
field^s  Enquiry y  p.  73*)  I»  the  same  stile,  do 
Unitarian  writers,  in  general,  express  them-* 
selves  on  this  subject,  representing  good,  works 
as  giving  a  claim  of  ri^ht  to  the  divine  accept 
tance. 

Indeed  the  manner,  in  which  some  Socinians 
of  the  new  school,  speak  of  their  virtues,  their 
merits,  and  their  title  to  the  rewards  of  a  happy 
immortality,  is  such  as  might  lead  u/t  to  suppose 
ourselves  carried  back  to  the  days  of  the  old 
heathen  schools  of  the  Stoics,  and  receiving  les* 
sons  not  from  the  followers  of  the  hitmble  Jesus, 
but  from  the  disciples  of  the  arrogant,  and  mag« 
liiloquent^  Chrysippus,  Seneca^  or  Epictetus, 
When  Chrysippus  tells  us,  that  ^^  as  it  is  proper 
for  Jupiter  to  glory  in  himself,  and  in  his  own 
life,  and  to  think  and  speak  magnificently  of 
himself,  as  living  in  a  manner  that  deserves  to 
be  highly  spoken  of;  so  these  things  are  becom- 
ing  all  good  men,  as  being  in  nothing  exceeded 
hy  Jupiter  I**  (Plut.  De  Stoic.  Repugn.  Oper, 
tom^  ii.  p.  1038.  ed.  Xyl.);  when  Seneca  pro* 
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nounces^  that  ^  a  good  man  differs  only  in  time 

from  God"  (De  Pravid.  cap.  1 . ) ;  that  "  there 

18  One  thing,  in  whidi  the  wise  man  excels  God, 

that  God  is  wise  by  the  benefit  of  nature,  not 

by  his  own  choice**  (Epist.  63.);  and  that  "il 

is  shameful  to  importune  die  Gods  in  prayer^ 

since  a  man's  bapjHness  is  entirely  in  his  own 

power,**  (Epist.  Al.):  and  when  Epictetus,  (Disc. 

lib.  iv.  cap.  10.)  represents  the  dyiqg  man  mak-- 

>ng  his  address  to  God^  in  a  strain  of  self*coa« 

iidence,   without  the  least  adkoowledgment   of 

any  one  fiiilure  or  neglect  of  duty;  so  diat^  as 

Miss  Carter  with  a  becoming  piety  remarks,  it 

is  such  an  address,  ^  as  camiot  without  shocking 

arrogance,  be  uttered  by  wy  one  bom  to  die  ;** 

•^^ — ^wl^en,  I  say,  we  hear  such  language  from 

the  mcient  Stoicy^  what  do  we  kear,  but  the  seii'* 

tiinents  of  the  phiiosophittng  Chiirtian  of  ibe 

present  day  ?    and  on  casting  aa  eye  into  ibe 

works  of  Priestli^,    Ltndsey,   Evanfion,   Wake* 

field,  Bekbam,  and  the  otluer  Unitarian  writers^ 

do  we  not  instantly  irecogni^e  that  proud,  and 

independent,  and  I  had  sdfanost  said  heavenrde* 

fying,  selfrreliance,  which  had  once  distinguishtil 

the  haughty  disciple  of  the  Stoa? 
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ATOI^EMENT. 

Page  20.  (^^The  scheme  of  Atonement ,  m 
it  is  here  laid  down,    is  that  which  has  been 
maintained  in  the  letters  of  Ben  Mordecai^  by 
the  learned  and  ingenious^    but  prejudiced  and 
erroneous,    H.  Taytor.     It  is  imbstantially  the 
same,    that  has  been  adopted  by  other  theolo-^ 
gians,  who  admitting  a  mediatorial  scheme  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,    have   thought 
right  to  found  it  upon  the  notion  of  a  pure  he* 
nevolence,  in  opposition  to  that  of  a  retributive 
justice,  in  the  Deity«     But  I  have  selected  the 
statement  of  it,  given  by  this  writer,  as  being 
the  best  digested  and  most  artfully  fortified.     It 
seems  to  avoid  that  part  of  the  scheme  of  Dr. 
Taylor  of  Norwich,  wbidi  favours  the  Socinian 
principles :  but  as  will  appear  on  examination,  it 
eannot  be  entirely  extricated- from  them,  being 
originally  built  on  an  unsound  foundation. 

With  respect  to  the  system  of  Dr.  Taylor  of 
Norwich,  as  laid  down  in  his  Ket/  to  the  Apos^ 
toUc  writings^  and  his  Scripture  doctrine  of 
Atonement,  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  it  is 
nothing  more,  than  an  artificial  accommodation 
of  Scripture  phrases,  to  notions  utterly  repugnant 
to  Scripture  doctrine.  A  short  view  of  his 
^heme  will  satisfy  us  on  this  head.     By  a  S^ir 
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crifice,  he  says  (Script,  doctr.  ch.  2.  No,  24^ 
25.)  is  meant  ^'  a  symbolical  address  to  God,  in-- 
tended  to  express  before  him  the  devotions,  affee-^ 
tions,  Sac.  by  significant^  emblematical  actions:'* 
and  consequently,  he  adds,  "  whatever  is  ex- 
pressive of  a  pious  and  virtuous  disposition,  msf 
be  rightly  included  in  the  notion  of  a  Sacrifice; 
as  prayers^  thanksgivings,  labours^'  &c.  &c. 

Having  thus  widened  up  the  notion  of  Sacri- 
jice^  it  becomes  necessary  iiist  sacrificial  atone- 
ment should  be  made  of  equally  extensive  sign 
nification:  and  accordingly,  because  the  word  TSO^ 
which  we  commonly  translate  as  making  atone^ 
ment,  is,  as  he  says,  found  to  be  applied  in^the 
Old  Testament,    in   its   general  sense,    to  all 
means  used  for  procuring  any  benefit,  spiritual 
or  temporal,   at  God's  hands,  whether  for  our- 
selves or  others,  such  as  obedience,  a  just  life, 
sacrifices,  prayers,  intercessions,  self^enials,  &c.  ' 
Sac.  he  therefore  thinks  himself  justified  in  ex* 
tending  to  all  these,  that  particular  species  of 
atonement^  which  is  eflfected  by  sacrifice:  and 
thereby  is  enabled  to  pronounce  the  Sacrifice  of 
Christ  to  be  a  ground  of  atonement,   without 
taking  in  a  single  idea,  that  truly  and  properly 
belongs   to   sacrifice,    or   sacrificial   atonement. 
And   so,   he   triumphantly   concludes,    (Script* 
doctr.  Sac.  No.  152.)  that  he  has  made  out  the 
Sacrifice  of  Christ  to.  be  "  truly  and  properly,  in 
i\\e  highest  manner  and  far  beyond  any  others 
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piacular  and  expiatory^  to  make  an  atonement 
for  sins,  or  take  them  away ;  not  only  to  give  us 
an  eicample,  not  only  to  assure  iis  of  remission, 
or  to  procure  our  Lord  a  commission  to  puhlishr 
the  forgiveness :  of  sin :  but  moreover,  to  obtain 
that  forgiveness,  by  doing  what  God  in  his  Wis* 
dom  and  goodness  judged  fit  and  expedient  tohk 
d(Hie,  in  ortler  to  the  foi^veness  of  sin,** 

But  in  what,  according  to  this  expliottioir, 
consists  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  Sacrifice^  and  how 
has  it  made  atonement  for  Sin?-^He  informs  us 
himself  (X€y,  &c.  No.  148.):  ^^  Obedience j  or 
doing  the  will  of  Gdd,  was  the  sacrifice  of  sweet 
smelling  savour,  which  made  atonement  for  the 
sins  of  the  world ;  in  thi^  sense,  that  God,  on 
account  of  his  (Christ's)  goodness  and  perfect 
obedience,  thought  fit  to  grant  unto  mankind,' 
the  forgiveness  of  those  sins  that  W€re  past ;  and 
farther y^  erected  a  glorious  and  perfect  dispense  ^ 
tion  of  grace,  exceeding  any  which  had  gone  be* 
fore>  in  means,  promises  and  prospects,  at  the  head 
of  which  he  set  his  Son  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'* 
&C..&C. — ^Thus  then,  the  obedience  of  Christ  waa 
the  sacrifice :  and  the  benefits  procured  to  us  by 
that  obedieilce,  constitute  the  atonement  eflfected' 
by  it.  And  the  nature  of  these  benefits,  and  the 
way  in  which  they  are  wrought  out  for  us  by 
Christ's  obedience,  as  we  find  them  explained  by 
this  writer,  will  help  us  to  a  just  view  of  thes. 
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true  aatofe  ef  th«t^  which  he  calls  our  atone*- 
ment. 

^^  Truth  te<]piired^  says  he,  (Key,  &e.  No.  149u) 
tiiat  graod  be  dispeiisec^  in  a  manner  the  most 
pn^r  and  pvobabia  to  prodsce  reformation  and 
hoUness.  Now  this  is  what  our  Lord  has  done« 
He  has  ioughit  tish/  his  bloody  and  procured  the 
remission  of  sins,  as  what  he  did  and  suffered 
was  a  proper  reason  for  granting  it,  and  a  fit 
way  of  cQiivejring  and  rendering  efiectoal  the 
grace  of  God,*  &c» — **  Now,  he  says,  this  could 
be  done  no  otherwise,  than  by  means  of  a  moral 
kindj  such  as  are  apt  to  influence  our  minds^ 
and  engage  bs  to  forsake  what  is  evil>  and  to 
work  that  which  is  good,"  &c. — "  and  what 
meaos^  of  this  sort  could  be  more  efiectual,  than 
the  heavenly  and  most  illustrious  example  of  the 
Son  of  God,  shewing  us  the  most  perfect  obe^ 
dience  to  God,  and  the  most  generous  goodness 
and  love  to  men,  recommended  to  our  imitation^ 
by  all  possible  endearments  dM  engagmg  cofiH- 
siderations^ — And  again  he  says,  (Script.  IhcK 
No.  170.)  <'  By  the  bhod  of  Christ,  God  difih^ 
charges  us  from  the  gtdlt,  became  the  bk)od  of 
Christ  is  the  roost  powerfol  mean  of  freeing  us 
from  the  pollution  and  power  of  Sin/' — and  he 
adds,  '*  it  is  the  ground  of  redemjrtion,  as  it  is  1^ 
fMan  of  sanctification.^'-^Wh^t  then  m>eans  the 
bkwd  of  Christ  ?— "  not  a  mere  corporeal  sub- 
stance; in  vvhich  case,  as  he  says,  it  would  ^  of 
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«io  more  valise  in  ihe  sfgkt  of.  Gad^  f hsia  any 
other  thing  of  the  same >- kind:  hot  is  it  to  be 
considered'^  merely  in  relation  to  ouf  Lord's  death 
and  sufferings,  as  iif  mere  death  oi^  sufiering  eotihl 
be  of  itself  pleasing  «id  acceptable  to-  God:^"  ito^ 
the  writer  informs  us,  ((£ej^,:i^.  No^  146\)  that 
the  ^^  biood  cf  Ckrut  /uk  bis  perfect:  obedknm 
emd  goodness;  and  that  it  impliesi  a  charoieter^ 
which  we  are  to  transcribe  into  our  lives  -and 
conduct. '  And  accordingly  he  maintains^  {Script. 
Doetr.  No.  \%b.)  that  ^^  our  Lord's  sacrifice  and 
death  is  so  {]4ainly  represaited,  as  a  poiverjid 
meem  of  improving  our  virtue,  that  we  have  wo 
sufiieTent  ground,  to  consider  its  virtue  and  effir 
cacy  mcmy  other  light r 

To  what  then,  according  to  this  writer,  does 
the  entire  scheme  of  the  Atonement  amount  ^^ 
God  being  desirous  to  rescue  man  from  the  con* 
sequences  and  domin^n  of  his  Sinsy  and  yet 
desirous  to  effect  this  in  such  a  way,  as  m^ht 
best  conduce  t#^  the  advancement  of  virtue^ 
thought  fit  to  make  fcH^eness  of  all  sins  that 
were  past,  a  reward  of  the  meritorious  obedience 
of  Christ;  and  by  exhibiting  that  obedience,  as 
a  model  for  nntversal  imitation,  to  engage  man-; 
kind  to  follow  his  example,  that  being  thereby 
improved  in  their  virtue,  they  might  be  rescued 
from  the  dominion  of  sin :  and  thus  making  t^ 
example  of  Christ  a  ^^  mean  of  sanctification,'^ 
J^edemptiqn  from  $ia  might  thereby  be  efl^tfxt^ 
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•This^  as.  fer  as .  I  have  been  able  to  colleeC 
it^  is  a  faithful  transcript  of  the  author  s  doctrine^ 
And  what  there  is  in  all  this^  of  the  nature  oT 
Sacrifice  or  Atonement,  (at  least  so  far  as  it 
affects  those  who  have  lived  since  the  time  of 
Christ,)  or  in  what  material  respect^  it  differs 
from  the  Socinian  notion,  which  represents  Christ 
merely  as  our  instructor  emd -emimple,  I  profess 
myself  unable  to  discover, 

I  have  been  thus  full  in.  my  account  of  this 
writer's .  scheme,  because  by  some  strange  over- 
sight, and  possibly  from  bis  artful  accommoda- 
tion of  scripture  phrases  to  his  own  notions^ 
whereby  he  is  enabled  to  express  himself  in  the 
language  of  Scripture,  his  works  have  received 
considerable  circulation,  even  among  those  whose 
opinions  on  this  subject  are  of  an  opposite  de- 
scription. Nay,  the  erroneous  tenets  of  this  au- 
thor, have  been  conveyed  in,  a  collection  of 
Theological  Tracts,  some  time  since  published 
by  an  able  and  learned  Prelate,  in  the.  sister 
country :  and  the  candidates  for  orders  in  this, 
are  by  authority  enjoined,^  to  receive  part  of  their 
theological  instruction  from  his  writings.  — — 
Those  who  wish  to  see  the  errors  of  this  scheme 
more  amply  reviewed  and  refuted,  I  refer  to  the 
examination  of  the  doctrine,  in  the  Scripture 
Account  of  Sacrifices,  by.  Mr.  Portal,  and  in 
the  Criticisms  on  modem  Notions  of  Atonement 
by  Dr.  Richie:  in  tibe  letter,  of  which  partici^ 
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krly,  the  finUacy  of  the  author's  prmciples,  and 
the  gross  ambiguity  of  his  terms,  are  exposed 
widi  no  less  truth,  than  ingenuity. 

\Vith  respect  to  H.  Taylor,   who  in  his  A 
Mord,  partly  coincides  with  this  writer  in  his 
explication  of  atonement,  it  is  but  justice  tosay^ 
that  he  gives  a  view  of  the  subject,  in  the  main 
materially  different:   inasmuch  as  he  represents 
Christ's  concern  for  mankind^  and  his  earnest  inters 
cession  recommended  by  bis  meritoriousobediencQ 
to  be  the  appointed  means  of  his  obtaining  from 
God  that  kingdom,  which  empowers  him  to  dis- 
pense forgiveness,  &c. — Whereas  Dn  J,  Taylor 
makes   the  obedience  of  Christ  (with  regard  to 
such  as  have  lived  since  his  time)  the  means  of 
redemption,   as  being  the  means  of  man^s  imr 
provement  in  virtue :  and  so  far  froni  attributing 
any  efficacy  to  Christ's  obedience,  as  operating 
through  intercession^  (to  which,  we  find  from 
Scripture,  God  has  frequently  bestowed  his  bless- 
ings, see  Number  IX.  pp.  140, 141  •)  he  considers 
the  intercessions  and  prayers  of  good  men  for 
others,  in  no  other  light,  than  as  acts  of  obe* 
dience,  goodness  and  virtue.     So  that,  in  fact, 
the  whole  of  his  scheme,  when  rightly  consider- 
ed,  (excepting  only  with  respect  to  those  whp 
lived  before  Christ,  in  which  part  he  seems  in- 
consistent with  himself,    and  on  his  own  prin- 
ciples not  easy  to  be  understood)  falls  in  with 
the  notion  of  good  works  and  mor^l  obe^ienc^^ 
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as  bid  down  by  the  Socinian.  And  here  lies  tb^ 
fiecret  of  Mr.  Belsbam's  remark^  (Review,  &c* 
p.  18.)  that  '^  Dr.  Taylor  has^  in  general^  well 
explained  these  Jewish  phrcises"  (?iz.  propitia" 
turn,  sacrifice,  redemption  threugh  Christ's  bleod, 
&c.)  ^'  in  his  admirable  Key.**— ^As  Mr.  Belsham 
rejects  the  notion  of  redemption  by  Christy  and 
of  &ith  in  Christy  in  toto^  (see  Review,  &c.  pp. 
18.  104.  145.)  it  is  not  difiicult  to  assign  the 
cause  of  this  commendation. 


jro,  XVII. — THE  DOCTRINE  OF  ATONEMENT  FALSE- 
I.Y  CHARGED  WITH  THE  PRESUMPTION  OF  PRO- 
NOUNCING ON  THE  NECESSITY  OF  CHRIST*S 
DEATH. 

Page  21.  (')  That  men  amtd  not  have  been 
foi^iven,  unless  Christ  had  suffered  to  purchase 
their  forgiveness,  is  no  part  of  the  doctrine  of 
Atonement,  as  held  by  the  Church  of  England. 
What  God  could  or  could  not  have  done,  it  pre^ 
sumes  not  to  pronounce.     What  Grod  declares 
he  has  done,  that  merely  it  asserts :  and  on  hi* 
express  word  alone  19  it  founded.     But  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  that  on  this,  as  on  many  other 
occasions,  that  a  priori  reasoning,  which  so  fre- 
quently misleads  those  who  object  to  the  doc- 
trines of  our  Church,  is  imputed  by  them  to  us. 
Not  being  themselves  in  the  habit  of  bowing 
ifeith  humble  revfrence  to  the  sacred  word,  thqr 
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fonsider  upt  that  we  speak  merely;  its.  sitgges^ 
tbas :  *  and  th^t  if  we  do  at  any  time  philoscH 
phize^  it  U  but  to  Jolhus  npt  to  lectd  the  meaa- 

*  The  laBguage  of  Witsins  upon  this  subje^^  is  wqr^^  at, 
tending  to.  ^^  Supposito  extare  Revelationem  de  mjsteriis, 
at  inquiri  tn  sensum  verborum  qnibas  ista  Hevelatio  mihi 
expomtnr:  non  est  in  Ista  inqnisitione  ita  procedeadum,  nt 
primo  rationem  meam  consulam,  quid  ea,  in  idenrnm  ac 
Aotionum  suarum  scriniis,  rei  de  qua  tgiti^r  simile  adt  aid* 
versum  habeat,  ut  secundum  eas  quas  ibi  inTenio  noytioii^ 
Terba  revelationis  exponam,  id  unicc  operam  dans,  ut  sen- 
sum  tandem  aliquem  quantd.  maximd.  possum  commoditate 
Us  den  ;  qtti  litis  meis  prasnotionibus  opdime  oonreiiiat.  S€fl 
^tendeodflim  est  ad  ipsa  Terba,  quid  in  OBDibuB  «nif  eir* 
CMiaAanlib  s^iicare  apta  nata  sint,  qnidqne^secttadiMtt 
ScriptvraB  sdlnm  tignificare  sideant ;  alque  bac  vi4  repert^ 
ionaii  qnem  verba  aime  tartione  per  se finduiit,  seenrsia  ea 
aequiescendoni  est,  inuiiaqae  rationia  scita  vubjkieada 
a«at  isll  sensui  quern  ns  me  rarbis  docet  l)ens»^  To  tbesa 
abieriatioBa  be  i«li|jonss  anaxao^teof  die  opposite  ,»adea 
af  inTefitigatiBg  tka  sense  of  Scripture  hf  tiie  philosopbiaing 
and  the  baaiMe  enqniivr,  applying  the  former  epithet  to 
Sociaus,  and  taking  iar  the  pardcnlar  subje^  of  inveatiga^ 
tioB  the  passage  in  Joh»  i.  14.  o  \tyi  9u^i  tytyiT*.— ^Sod^ 
nus  ita  procedit:  rnbii  iarenit  in  toto  rationis  sins  penui 
qaod  ipsi  repiaesentet,  Denm  ita  humana»  nnitan  natnrasj  at 
ea  unam  cum  ipso  constitnat  personam^  ideoque  talem^  eon* 
ceptum  absardnm  Deoqne  injnrtosum  esse  sckdt.  Id  tup* 
fonit  ad  horum  verborum  eapkcationemse  acdngene^  idcirco 
omnes  ingenii  sni  aerros  intendit,  ut  sensum  aliquem  iis  ap« 
plicet,  qui  ab  isth&c  assertione  rematissimus  sit.  SoUtcUui 
verifa  singula,  soUkiiat  nexum  eomm^  JleSHi,  torfuei,  omm 
ninagUj  ne  id  ^dicere  videaniur  fi^od  dieutU*  -  Noa  looga 
aliterprocedendum  exbtimamus*     Aecedimns  ad  haacperii* 
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ing  of  Scripture,  To  enter  into  the  councils  of 
the.!Alinigfaty,  and  to  decide  what  injfinite  wis- 
dommtist  hare  determined,  under  a  constitution 
of  things  different  from  the  present,  were  a  spe- 
cttlsitioh  not  less  absurd,  than  it  is  impious.  Of 
this,  even  the  few  writers,  whose  language  has, 
hy  a  rigorous  interpretation^  been  forced  into  a 
grpund  for  the  above  charge  against  the  doctrine 
of  atonement;  are  perfectly  innocent:  for  it  never 
i>cctirt^  to  them,  to  suppose  a  constitution  of 

#  '  , 

C-opam  simplici  atque  humili  meate  audiiuri  aiqise  accepiuri 
qtUdquid  Deo  nos  placeut  docere.  Consideramus  verba  in 
patiTO  too  sigotficatu,  et  proat  passim  in  sacris  literis  usnr- 
pafiiur;  expeudimns  quid  Xeyo^  notet  secundum  phrasin 
Johanaisy  quid  y%9t^&euj  quid  0-a^{ :  consideramus  quomodo 
9libi  de  hke  re  sacras  lit^ras  loquantnr*  £x  his  omnibus  for- 
mamus  sensura,  quern  recipimus  hvmili  fidei  obseqnio  fir* 
milerqne  apud  animura  nostrum  statuimus,  FiUum  Dei  hu« 
foanam  naturam  tarn  ar^e  sibi  junxisse,  ut  idem  et  Deus  et 
homo  sit:  et  qaamyis  nostra  ratio  nihil  unquam  huic  rei 
rii^ile  invenerit,  tamen  eam  ferissimam  esse,  quia  verba  Dei 
hoc  docent.  Qui  ita^  «it  Socinus^  institunnt^  eos  ex  suo 
peaa  miiUa  in  verbum  Dei  inferre  necesse  est:  quk  re  ot 
iftsigoiis  fit  injufta.  Qui  uti^  nos  illi  cogitationes  suas  ei^ 
T^rboDel  hauriant,  quibus  rationb  sue  penum  ioeupletent, 
quod  Deo  gloriosum  est/'-r-Mf^.  Sacr.  torn*  ii.  pp.  59 1, 
5g2««.lfthe  spirit  which  governed  Socinus  in  his  critical 
ittvestigation  of  the  sacred  text^  has  been  fairly  described  hy 
Witsios  in  the  passage  which  has  just  been  cited,  It  must  bo 
unnecessary .  to  add,  that  his  fpUowers  of  the  present  day 
have  in  no  reped  departed  from  the  example  of  their 
Master* 
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>it,g8  different  from'  that,  which  divine  wisdom' 
has  appointed.  « 

When'  therrfore,  Grotiiis,  StiHingfleet,  and 
Clarke- are  charged  (as  they  are  m  H.  Taylor^s 
B.  Moird.  Let,  5.)  with  contending  for  "the  we- 
tessityoi  a  vindication  of  God's  honour,  either  by 
the  sufiering  of  the  x^endters,  or  by  that  of  ChriBt 
in  their  room, '^  they  are  by  no  means'  to  be  con- 
sidered as  contending,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
God  to  have  established  such  a  dispensation,'  as 
might  enable  him  to  forgive  the  Sinner  without 
some  satisfaction  to  his  justice  which  is  the  sense 
forcibly  put  upon  their  words :  but  that^  accord- 
ing to  the  mediod  and  dispensation  which  God's 
wisdom  has  chosen,  there  results  a  moral  necessity 
of  such  vindication/  founded  in  the  wisdom  and 
prudence  6S  a  Being,  who  has  announced  himself 
to  maaxktndy  as!  an  upright  Governor;  resolved  to 
maintain  the  observance  of  his  laws. 

That  by  the  necessity  ^ken  of,  i«  meant  but 
amoral  necessity ^  or  in  other  words  a^tneJss  atid 
propriety.  Dr.  Clarke  himself  informs  us  f  for  he 
tells  us,  (Sermon  137-  vol.  ii.  p.  143,  foL  ed.) 
that  "  when  the  honour  of  God's  laws  had  been 
diminished  by  sin,  it  was  reasonable  and  neces- 
'sary^  in  respect  of  Gods  wisdom  in  governing 
the  world,  that  there  should  be  a  vindication,*^  &c. 
And  again,  (Sermon  138.  vol.  ii.  p.  150.)  ift  an« 
«wer  to  the  question,  **  couldihotC^,  if  be  had. 
|>leased^  abmLutely^  and  of  his  siipieme  antboritv 
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without  any  /siifierings  at  ■■  M^  hav6  pardoaed  the 
sins  of  those^  whose  repentance  he  thought  fit  to 
acwpt  i^  he  sajrs/^^  it  becothes  not  us^  to  presume 
to  f^  he  hkd  iiot  power  so  to  do  {^  but  that  therd 
seems  to  be  3.  fitness,  in  his  testifying  his  indig- 
nation against  sin :  and  thot  ^^  the  death  of  Christ 
vmn'^dessary,  to  maJ^  the  pardon  of  stn  recon*^ 
cileable^  siot  perhaps  absolutely  with  strict  justice 
{iov  Yfe  cannot  presume  to  say  tlmt  God  might 
apt,  consisitentfy  with  mere  jtistice,  have  remitted 
as  much  of  his  own  ri^t  as  he  plea^)— but  it 
was  necessary y  at  kaist  in  this  respect,  to  make 
the  pardon:  Df  sin,  consistent  with  the  wisdimt  ot 
God,  in  Ids  good  govemnient  of  the  world;  and 
to  be  a  proper  attestation  of  his  trreeoncileabk 
hatred  against  all  unrighteoiisness.'' 

That  the  word  necessary  is  imprudently  used 
by  St.  Clarke  and  others,  I  readily  admits  as  it 
is  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  and  furmshes  mat«> 
ter  of  cavil  to  these,  who  would  misrepresent  the 
whole  of  tiie  doctrine.  Biit  it  is  evident  from  the 
passages  I  have  cited,  that  so  &r  from  considering 
the  sacrifice  of  Christy  as  a  debt  paid  to,  because 
rigoi-oualy  exacted  by,  the  dkntie  justice,  it  is  re* 
presented  by  Dr.  Clarke,  and  generally  undet'^ 
stood,  merely  as  9,  Jit  expedient,  demanded  by  the 
wisdom  of  (Sod,  whereby  mercy  m^ht  be  safely 
admtnisteved  to  sinful  man.  Now  it  is  carious  to 
remarks  that  H.  Taylor,  who  so  waririly  objects 
to  tkis  notion  of  a  necessity  ;qf  vtudnating  God*c 
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honour^  as .  maintained  by  Clarke^  &c«  when  he 
comes  to  reply  to  the  Deist^  in  defence  of  the 
scheme  of  Christ' $  mediation^  uses  a  mode  of 
reasoning,  that  seems  exactly  similar.  ^^  God,  he 
says  {B.  Mordec.  Let.  5.)  was  not  Tnade  placable 
by  intercession;  but  was  ready  atid  willing  to 
forgive,  before,  as  well  as  after :  and  only  waited 
to  do  it  in  such  a  manner^  as  might  best  sheut 
his  regard  to  righteousness.^ — Is  not  this  in 
other  words  saying,  there  was  ^Jitness,  and  conse^ 
quently  a  moral  necessity,  that  God  should  have 
forgiven  sins  through  the  intercession  and  meri« 
torious  obedience  of  Christ,  for  the  purpose  of 
^indicating  his  glory  as  a  righteous  Go^rnor  ? 
T^  profound  Bishop  Butler  makes  the  follow*^ 
ing  observations  upon  the  subject  of  this  Num- 
ber. — Certain  questions  (he  says)  have  been 
brought  into  the  subject  of  redemption,  and  de- 
termined with  rashness,  and  perhaps  with  equal 
Irashness  contrary  ways.  For  instance,  whether 
God  could  have  saved  the  world  by  other  meanl^ 
than  the  death  of  Chri^t^  consistaitly  with  the 
general  laws  of  his  government.  And,  had  not 
Christ  come  into  the  world,  what  would  have 
been  the  future  condition  of  the  better  sort  of 
men ;  those  just  persons  over  the  face  of  the  earthy 
Cor  whom^  Manasses  in  his  prayer  asserts^  repent- 
ance was  not  appointed.— The  meaning  of  the 
first  of  these  questions  is  greatly  ambiguou^^:  and 
neither  of  them  can  prpperjy  be  answ^red^  withr 
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out  going  upon  that  infinitely  absurd  supposition^ 
that  we  know  the  whole  of  the  case.  And  per- 
haps the  very  enquiry,  what  vmuld  have  followed 
if  God  had  not  done  as  he  has,  may  have  in  it 
iBome  very  great  impropriety,  and  ought  not  to  be 
carried  on  any  farther,  than  is  necessary  to  help 
our  partial  and  inadequate  conceptions  of  things* 
(Butler*s  Analog^/,  p,  240.) — Such  were  the  re- 
flexions of  that  great  divine  and  genuine  philoso-' 
pher,  who  at  the  same  time  maintained  the  doctrine 
of  Atonement  in  its  Intimate  strictness.  Will 
it  then  still  be  said,  that  divines  of  the  Church  of 
England  Uphold,  as,  a  part  of  that  doctrine,  the 
position,  that  men  could  not  have  been  saved,  had 
not  Christ  died  to  purchase  their  foi^veness  ? 

NO,  %yitl. — ON  THE  MODE  OF  REASONING  WHERE* 
BY  THE  SUFFICIENCY  OF  GOOD  WORKS  WITH- 
OUT" MEDIATION  IS  ATTEMPTED  TO  BB  DE- 
FENDED FROM   SCRIPTURE. 

•  Page  24.  (») — Dr.  Priestley  enumerates  a  great 
variety  of  texts  to  this  purpose,  in  his  3rd.  paper 
of  the  signature  of  Clemens.  (TheoL  Repos. 
vol.  i. )  Dr.  Sykes,  in  the  2d.  ch.  of  his  Scripture 
Doctrine  of  Redemption,  and  H.Taylor,  in  his 
5th  and  6th  Letters,  (B.  Mord.)  have  done  the 
same.  Dr.  Priestley  adds  to  these  texts^  the  in- 
stances of  Job,  David,  Hezekiah,  Nehemiah,  and 
iDaniely  to  shew  that  on  good  works  alone^  de^ 
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j^ndance  was  to  be  placed  for  acceptance :  and 
that  the  pardon  of  sin  is  every  where  in  Scripture 
represented,  as  dispensed  wfe/y  on  account  of 
man's  personal  virtue,  without  the  least  r^ard  ta 
the  sufferings  or  merit  of  aiiy  being  whatever, 

A  great  display  is  consttotly  made  of  texts  of 
this  uature>  by  all  who  oppose  the  received  doc- 
trine of  atonement.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked^, 
that  as  they  all  amount  merely  to  this,  that  Repent- 
ance and  a  good  life  are  acceptable  to  God ;  the 
inference  derived  from  them  can  only  have  weight 
ajgainst  that  doctrine,  when  its  supporters  shall 
disclaim  repentance  and  a  good  life,  as  necessary 
concomitants  of  that  faith  in  Christ's  merits, 
whereby  they  hope  to  be  saved :  or  when  it  shall 
be  made  to  appear  from  Scripture,  that  these  are 
of  themselves  sufficient.  But  do  those  writers^ 
who  dwdl  so  much  on  good  works,  in  opposition. 
to  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  seriously  mean  to 
insinuate,  that  the  advocates  6f  this  doctrine,  en^ 
deavour  to  stretch  the  beneficial  influence  of 
Christ's  death,  to  the  impenitent  and  disobedient  ? 
T-Or  can  it  be  necessaiy  to  remind  them,  that 
obedience  and  submission  to  the  divine  will,  are 
the  main  ingredients  of  that  very  spirit^  which  we 
hold  to  be  indispensable  to  the  producing  and 
jperfe^ting  of  a  Christian  faith  ?  And  again,  do 
they  wish  to  infer,  that  because  these  qualities  are 
acceptable  to  God,  they  are  so  in  themselves,  and 
independent  of  all  otl^er  considerations?     Is,  it 
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i^rgotten^  that  whflst  some  parts  of  Scripti^fcr 
speak  of  these,  as  well  pleasing  to  God ;  others,- 
and  not  less  numerous,  might  be  adduced  to  shew, 
that  beside  these  something  more  is  required  ? 
Dr.  Priestley  indeed  fairly  asserts,  that  nothing 
more  is  required,  and  that  the  language  of  Scrip 
ture  every  where  represents  repentance  and  good 
works,  as  sufficient  ofthemselves  to  recommend  ua 
to  the  divine  fatvour.  (Hist,  of  Cor.  vol.  i.  p* 
155.  J  How  then  does  he  get  over  those  decla- 
rations of  Scripture  ?-^He  shall  speak  for  himself. 
It  certainly  must  be  admitted,  he  says,  (Theol. 
Rep.  vol.  i.  p.  252.)  '^  that  some  texts  do  seem  to 
represent  the  pardon  of  sin,  as  dispensed  in  consi- 

* 

deration  of  something  else  than  our  repentance, 
or  personal  virtue ; — and  according  to  their  literal 
sense,  the  pardon  of  sin  is  in  some  way  or  other 
procured  by  Christ.*  But  he  adds,  that  '^  since 
the  pardon  of  sin  is  sometimes  represented, 
as  dispensed  in  consideration  oS  the  sufierings, 
sometimes  of  the  merit,  sometimes  of  the  resur- 
rection, and  even  of  the  life  and  obedience  of  Christ ; 
when  it  is  sometimes  Christ,  and  sometimes  the 
Spirit,  that  intercedes  for  us :  when  the  dispensing 
of  pardon  is  sometimes  said,  to  be  the  proper  act 
qf  €rod  the  Father ;  and  again,  when  it  is  Chrisik 
that  forgives  us :  we  can  hardly  hesitate  in  con- 
eluding,  that  these  must  be  severally, /?ar/fa/  re- 
presentationsy  in  the  nature  of  figures  and  allu- 
^ons,  which  at  proper  distances  are  cMowed  to  he 
inconsistent :— *-and  froni  s6  vague  a  representation 
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of  a  matter  of  fact,  founded  on  texts^  which  cany, 
vith  them  so  much  the  air  of  figure,  allusion  and 
accomsKKiation,  reason  and  common  sense,  he 
fmysy  compel  us  to  appeal  to  the  plain  general  te«. 
nor  of  Scripture,'*  which  he  pronounces  to  be  in 
fitvour  of  the  sufficiency  of  good  works,— -And 
thus  a  great  part  of  Scripture  is  swept  away  at» 
one  stroke^  under  the  name  of  figure,  allusion^ 
&c.  &c.  And  because  Christ  is  pointed  out  to  us> 
as  the  means  of  our  salvation,  in  every  light  in 
jvhieh  he  is  viewed,  (for  as  to  the  Father  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  being  spoken  of,  as  also  concerned  in 
the  work  of  our  Redemption,  this  creates  no  diffi- 
culty) reason  and  common  sense  compel  us  to 
pronounce  him,  as  not  connected  with  our  salva* 
tion  in  any^ 

This  furnishes  an  additionaJ  specimen  of  the 
way  in  which  Scripture  is  treated,  by  our  modern 
rational  Commentators.  A  number  of  texts^  en- 
forcing a  spirit  of  humble  submission  to  GodV 
will,  which  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with,  but 
on  the  contry  includes  in  its  nature,  a  spirit  of 
Christian  faith,  are  token  literally,  as  not  imply- 
A<Qg  this  faith,  because  it  is  not  expressly  named. 
And  then  anoliier  set  of  passs^s,  in  which  this 
faith  is  expressly  named,  and  literally  required, 
^re  set  aside  asj^gurative.  And  it  is  pronounced 
upon  the  whole,  that  common  sense  is  to  decide 
the  matter .^-^And  thus,  by  rejecting  one  set  of 

passages^  e^tirdy^  as  figurative ;  aod  then  by  ex- 
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plaining  another  set  literally  and  independently,' 
i^ith  which  the  former  were  connected,  and  would 
have  perfectly  coalesced,  so  as  to  affi>rd  a  satisfac-r: 
tory  and  consistent  meaning ;  the  point  is  clearly 
made  out.  Relying  upon  this  method,  which  Dr* 
Priestley  has  discovered,  of  retaining  whateveir 
establishes  his  opinion,  and  rejecting  whatever 
makes  against  it,  Mr.  Belsham  may  indeed  safely 
challenge  the  whole  body  of  the  orthodox,  to  pro- 
duce a  single  text,  that  shall  stand  in  opposition 
to  his  and  Dr.  Priestley'*  dogmas. 

But  moreover  it  has  been  well  remarked,  that 
all  such  declarations  in  Scripture,  as  promise  par- 
don to  repentance,  and  are  thence  inferred  to  proir 
nounce  repentance  of  itself  sufficient,  as  they  were 
subsequent  to  the  promise  of  a  Redeemer,  must  b^ 
altogether  inconclusive,  even  viewed  in  a  distinct 
and  independent  light,  inasmuch  as  it  may  have 
been  in  virtue  of  the  pre-ordained  atonement, 
that  this  repentance  was  accepted.  And  as  to  the 
force  of  the  word  Jreely,  on  which  not  only  Dc 
Priestley  relies  very  much,  but  also  Dr.  Sykes  in  his 
Scrip.  Doctr.  of  Redemp.  and  H.  Taylor  in  the 
beginning  of  his  Sixth  Letter,  (B,  Mord.  ApoL)  it 
is  ob\aou's,  that  nothing  more  is  meant  by  pas- 
siages  that  employ  this  expression  in  describing 
Grod's  forgiveness  of  Sinners,  than  that  this  for^ 
giveness  was  yrce  with  respect  to  any  merits  on 
the  part  of  man,  or  any  claim  which  from  r^- 
pentanc€t>  or  any  other  caus^  he  m^ht  be  sujj^ 


{KMied  to  possess :  since  admitting  <  such  claim  it 
would  be  not  free^  but  earned.  And  in  this  veiy 
^ense  it  is,  that  Dr.  J.  Taylor  himself,  in  his  Key^ 
Sfc.  (No.  67.)  contends^  that  the  word  free  is  to 
be  understood :  ^^  the  blessing  of  redemption  be- 
ing, as  he  says,  with  regard  to  us,  of  free  grace 
—that  is,  npt  awing  to  any  obedience  of 
Oflfr^r — Any  other  application  of  the  ter|ii>  must 
make  the  wordjiree  synonimous  with  uncondi-r 
tional ;  in  which  case,  forgiveness  could  not  be  a 
free  gift,  if  repentance  were  required  to  obtain  it ; 
that  is,  unless  it  were  extended  indiscriminately  to 
the  impenitent  as  well  as  the  penitent.  So  that^ 
in  fact,  the  very  use  of  the  word  free,  as  applied 
to  God's  forgiveness  of  men,  is  so  &r  ^m  sup- 
porting the  opinion  of  the  sulfiiciency  of  repent^ 
ance  in  itself,  that  it  goes  to  establish  the  direct 
contrary;  cle^ly  evincing,  that  repentance  caix 
give  no  claim  to  forgiveness.— See  some  excellent 
feasoning  on  this  subject,  in  the  judicious  dis^ 
courses,  delivered  at  the  BamptoQ  Lecture,  by  Mr. 
Yeysie,  Serm.  6,  and  f^ 
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VO.  XIX.—rTHE  WANT  OF  A  DISCOVERABLE  CON- 
NEXION BETWEEN  THE  MEANS  AND  THE  END, 
EGIUALLT  APPLIES  TO  EVERY  SCHEME  OF  ATONi- 
XENT. 

Page  24.  (^)— Dn  J.  Taylor  illustrates  thi« 
Wt^ttechy  a  familiar  parallel.  (Key,  Sjc.  Nq.  1{)1.) 
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^To  the  question  ^wherein  is  ChristV  love  and 
obedience,  a  just  foundation  of  the  divine  grace  }" 
be  answers^  that  he  knows  not  how  to  explain 
himself  better  than  by  the  following  instance.-^ 
There  have  been  masters  willing,  now  and  then> 
to  grant  a  relaxation  of  study>  or  even  to  remit 
deserved  punishment^  in  case  any  one  bby^  in  be^ 
}ialf  of  the  whole  schools  or  of  the  ofiender,  would 
compose  a  copy  of  Latin  verses.  This  at  once 
shewed  the  master's  love  and  lemty,  was  a  proper 
expedient  for  promoting  learning  and  benevolence 
to  the  society  of  little  men,  training  up  for  future 
usefulness^  &c. — and  one  may  say,  that  the  kind 
verse-maker  purchased  the  favour  in  both  cases^ 
or  that  his  learning,  industry,  goodness,  and  com- 
pliance with  the  governor's  will  and  pleasure,  was 
a  just  ground  and  foundation  of  the  pardon  and 
refreshment,  or  a  juroper  reason  of  granting  them. 
This  Dr.  T.  declares  to  be  the  best  explanation 
he  can  give^  of  his  ^heme  of  man's  redemption  by 
Christ.  And.  that  in  this  there  is  any  natural 
connexion  between  the  exertions  of  the  indivi- 
dual^  and  the  indulgence  granted  to  the  rest  of 
this  little  society,  it  is  not  even  pretended.  The 
whole  contrivance  is  admitted  as  a  good  expedient 
or  means^  whereby  the  intended  kindness  of  the 
master  was  to  be  shewn.  If,  in  order  to  supply  ^ 
link,  whereby  they  may  be  drawn  into  connexion,^ 
the  indulgence  granted  be  supposed  as  a  reward 
lip  ^§  ^xerti<His  and  obedienpe  of  the  individual,  as 
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is  done  by  U.  Taylor,  id  his  ^en*  illbr<2.  ::4pology  i 
then,  unless  this  reward,  in  the  case  of  Christy 
be  but  ostensibly  such,  and  intended  solely  as  a 
public  exhibition  to  mankind,  (^  the  favour  with 
which  obedience  and  good  conduct  will  be  viewed 
by  the  Deity^  (in  which  case  it  is  not  a  resl 
rewardi  but  merely  a  prudent  expedient  as  before,) 
it  must  of  necessity  be  admitted,  that  the  trial  of 
Christ's  obedience  was  a  principal  object  in  the 
scheme  of  his  incarnation^  for  without  some  trud 
of  his  obedience  how  could  it  merit  a  reward? 
Now  in  what  just  sense  of  the  word,  there  could 
have  been  any  trial  of  Christ's  obedience  it  is  for 
those  to  consider,  who  do  not  mean  to  d^^radis 
the  Son  of  God  to  the  Socinian  standard* 

The  author  of  the  Scripture  Account  cfSacri^ 
^esj  has  devised  a  scheme,  the  chief  dbrject  of 
which  is  to  remedy  the  want  of  connexion.  In 
this,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  not  considered,  as  a 
wise  expedient  of  an  instituted  nature  merely^ 
but  as  a  natural  inducement^  whereby  God's 
displeasure  s^mnst  mankind  was  literally  averted, 
by  Chrirf.^te™«ioa  .-d  mediation  ^Zl 
mended  by  his  great  zeal  and  interest  in  the  sal- 
vation of  men,  manifested  in  the  ofifering  up  his 
life  in  th^  cause.  The  author  of  this  scheme  has, 
with  great  ingenuity,  accommodated  to  his  notion, 
the  nature  of  the  Patriarchal,  and  Jewish  Sacrifi* 
ces ;  making  their  efficacy  to  coilsist  entirely  in 
jthe  force  of  supplication  or  intercession,  and  their 
|[iature  to  be  that  of  a  gilt>  strongly  expressive  oi 
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fapgaage  and  devotion.  Tins  author^  however, 
although  his  work  contains  most  excellent  and 
instructive  matter^  is  not  perfectly  consistent: 
since^  to  have  appointed  a  scheme  of  intercession, 
whereby,  agreeably  to  rectitude,  God  might  be  in- 
duced to  grant  fbi^veness^  (and  that  God  did  ap- 
point this  scheme,  the  author  is  obliged  to  con* 
fess,)  is  in  other  words  to  have  planned  the  re^ 
demption  of  man  through  the  medium  of  inter- 
oession,  but  not  in  consequence  of  it  i^-r-in  which 
case,  this  theory  falls  in  with  the  notion  of  ifistir 
futed  means  adopted  by  the  rest« 

But  surely,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  not  wonderful, 
that  the  grand  and  mysterious  scheme  of  our  Re-r 
demption  should  present  to  the  ambitious  curiosity 
of  human  intellect,  the  same  impediment,  which 
restrains  its  inquisitive  researches  in  every  part  of 
nature: — ^the  modus  operandi,  the  connecting  link 
of  cause  and  effect,  being  itself  a  mystery  impe* 
netrable  to  human  sagacity,  ^ually  in  things  the 
most  familiar  and  the  most  obscure.     On  this 

* 

subject,  it  were  well,  that  the  old  distinction^  laid 
down  by  Mr.  JLocke,  were  remembered  by  those, , 
who  would  deem  it  an  insult  to  have  it  supposed, 
that  they  were  not  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  that  eminent  philosopher* 

JiQ.   XX. ON   THE    SCRIPTURE    PHRASE    OF  CUM 

JBEIIfO    RECONCILED   TO   GOD. 

Page  36.  (^) — See  TheoL  Repos.  vol.  i.  pp. 
177,  178.. in  ^hioh  several  texts  are  adduced,  to 
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establish  this  proposition.  It  is'  likewise  att^ 
tempted  to  maintain  it  on  the  general  ground  of 
the  divine  immutabiUty:  in  virtue  of  which,  it 
is  asserted,  the  sufferings  of  Christ  can  produce 
no  change  in  God:,  and  that  in  man,  conse-t 
quently,  the  change  is  to  be  bat)ught  about* 
God /is  therefore  not  to  be  reconciled  to  men,  but 
men  to  God.  H,  Tayior  also  (Ben.  Mord^ 
ApoL  p.  692 — 694)  contends,  that  "  God  is 
never  said  to  be  reconciled  to  0ie  worlds  because 
he  was  never  at  enmity  with  it.  It  was  the 
world  that  was  at  enmity  with  God,  and  was  to 
be  reconciled  by  coming  to  the  knowledge .  of 
his  goodness  to  them."*  He  adduces  texts,  simii^ 
lar  to  those  above  referred  to,  in  confirmation  of 
his  opinion:  and  upon  the  whole  peremptorily 
asserts,  that  "  the  New  Testament  knows,  no 
such  language,  as  that  God  was  reconciled  to  the 
world.'*  The  same  ground  had  been  before  taken 
by  Sykes,  in  his  Scrip.  Doctr.  of  Reden^.  (pp» 
66.  426.)  and  in  his  Comm.  on  Hebr. — "  There 
could  be  no  need,"  he  says,  (on  Hebr.  vii.  27») 
^^  of  reconciling  God  to  man^  when  he  had 
already  shewn  his  love  to  man  so  far,  as  to  send 
his  Son  to  reconcile  man  to  God."* 

The  argument  adopted  by  these  writers  had 
been  long  before  urged  by  Crellius,  in  support 
pf  the  system  of  Socinus.  And  it  deserves  to  be 
remarked,  that  all  these  writers  have  built  their 
arguments,  upon  an  erroneous  acceptation  of  thg 
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original  word>  nHbich  implies  reconciliations 
Hainmond^  and  after  him^  Le  Clerc  (on  Matt 
V.  84  )  remark^  that  the  words  KoraXXecrlw^ 
and  iMhXarlta^iu  have  a  peculiar  sense  in  the 
New  Testament:  that,  whereas  in  ordinaiy 
Greek  Authors  they  signify  to  be  pacifiedy  and 
so  reconciled^  here  on  the  other  hand,  in  thft 
fotce  of  the  reciprocal  Hithpahel  amoc^  the  Hci^ 
brews,  is  implied  to  reconcile  one^s  self  to  mtor 
ther,  that  is  to  appease^  or  obtain  thefatxmr  of^ 
that  other:  and  in  support  of  this  interpretation^ 
th^  adduce  instances  from  Rom.  v.  10.  I  Cor* 
vii.  IL  3  Cor.  v.  80^  and  especially  Mat.  v^  24,  in 
which  last  liot»safy9fii  rta  a^iXtpa  must  necessarily 
signify,  take  care  that  thy  Brother  be  recon^ 
tiled  to  thee,  since  that  which  goes  before,  is 
tiot,  that  he  hath  done  thee  injury^  but  thou 
Mm:  and  this  they  derive  from  the  force  of  the 
Hebrew  word  rcn  transferred  to  the  Greek  verb, 
in  the  use  of  it  by  Jewish  writers.  In  this  sense 
of  the  words  KuraKkumirOoci  and  SiuXXuTTB(r6ou, 
as  applied  in  the  New  *  Testament,  all  the  Com- 
maitatbrs  concur.  See  RosenmuUer  and  Wall 
on  2  Cor.  v.  20.  and  Whitby  on  the  words, 
wherever  they  occur.  Schleusnety  in  his  excelr 
lent  Lexicon,  confirms  by  several  instances,  the 
•explication  of  the  terms  here  contended  for:  and 

*  The  application  of  the  word  hakyiomchM  is  precisely 
the  same,  as  is  made  by  the  Seventy^  in  their  translation  of 
\  Sam.  ziix.  4.  wliere  they  spealL  of  David's  appeasing  the 
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Palairet,  in  his  Observ.  Philolog.in  Nov.  Testi 
Mat,  V.  24.  maintains^  that  this  use  of  the  term» 
is  not  confined  to  the  Jewish  writers^  trans-* 
ferring  the  force  of  the  verb  nn  to  the  Greek 
expression,  but  is  frequent  among  writers  purely^ 
Greek:  .he  instances  Theano  in  Opusc.  MythxH 
log^  and  Appian.  Alexandr.  de  Bell. .  CiviL  and 
explains  it  as  an  elliptical  .form^  the  words  uf 
Xotccy  being  understood.  ' 
^  It  is  evident  thai,  that  tl^  writers^  who  have 
founded  their  objection  against  the  propitiatioi^ 
of  the  divinity,  on  the  use  of  the  word  recov^ 
died  in  the  New  Testament,  have  attended 
mther  to  the  force  of  the  term^  as  applied  in 
tiie  language  of  the  translation^  than  in  that  of 
the  cMriginal.  But,  even  without  looking  beyond 
the  translation,  it  seems  surprising,  that  the  oon« 
text  did  not  correct  their  error^  clearly  determiiH 
iog  the  sense,  not  only  in  Mat.  v.  24.  where  it 
is  perfectly  obvious  and  imequivocal^  as  is  shewnr 
in  page  26;  but  also  in  2  Con  v.  19,  in  whicb' 

anger  of  SaaL  Er  7m  AIAAAAFHSETAI  rtt  Km^  awu^i 
Wherewith  shall  he  reconcile  himself  to  his  muster  f 
liccording  to  par  common  yeKsion.  Not  surely,  how  shaU 
lie  remove  his  own  anger  against  his  master;  but,  how  sha]( 
he  remove  his  master's  pnger  against  him;  liow  shall  he 
restore  himself  to  his  mastear's  faoourf  If  any  additionai 
instance  had  been  wanting,  to  establish  the  use  4>i  the  word 
in  this'  sense  among  the  Jewish  writers,  this  onemuat  po?^ 
decisiTe.  •         /► 
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the  *  manner  of  reconciling  the  world  to  GoH  }l 
expressly  described^  viz.  his  not  imputing  theit 
trespasses  unto  them,  that  is>  his  granting  them 
forgiveness.  There  are  upon  the  whole  but  five 
places  in  the  New  Testament,  in  which  the 
term  is  used  tvith  respect  to  God;  Rom.  v;  Id, 
and  xi.  15.  2  Cor.  v;  18,  19,  20.  Ephes.  ii;  16, 
and  Col.  i*  20^  21.  Whoever  will  take  the 
trouble  of  consulting  Hammond  and  Whitby  on 
these  passages,  will  be  satisfied,  that  the  applica* 
tioh  is  diametrically  opposite  to  that,  for  which 
the  Socinian  writers  contend.  There  are  but 
two  places  besides,  in  which  the  term  ocdufs. 
Mat.  V.  24.  and  1  Gor.  vii.  11.  in  both  of  which 
the  application  is  clear.  And '  it .  deserves  to  be 
j[)articularly  noticed,  that  Dr.  Sykes  •  (Ser^. 
Doctr.  of  Redemp.  p.  57.)  sinks  the  former  pas* 
sage  altogether,  and  notices  the  latter  alone,  a^ 
serting  that  this  is  the  onlt/  one,  in  which  the 
word  is  used,  not  in  relation  to  the  reconcilia^ 
tioh  of  the  world, to  God:  and  this,  after  having 
inadvertently  stated  in  the  preceding  page,  that 
there  were  ttvo  such  passages.  This  will  appe^if 
the  less  unaccountable,  when  it  is  considered, 
that  the  expression  as  applied  in  Matthew,  could 
l)e  got  rid  of  by  no  refinement  whatever:  but 
that  the  application  in  1  Corinthians,  (not  in-^ 
deed  in  our  translation  which  is  not  sufliciently 
explicit,  but  examined  in  the  original,)  will  ap- 
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pear  as  little  friendly  to  his  exposition^  Ham- 
mond and  Le  Clerc  have  abundantly  evinced  by 
their  interpretation  of  the  passage. 


No.   XXI. — ON  THiB    TRUE  BISTtNCTION    BETtTEEN 

TtlE  LAYING  ASIDE  OUR    ENMltV   TO   Q^H.    ANb 

I-  '  ■  ^  . 

Being  reconciled  to  goi:^. 


\ 


Page  27.  (^) — It  is  well  rentarked  in  the  Thc-^ 
ological  Repository^  by  a  writer  under  the  sigr 
nature  Ferus,  *  that  the  laying,  aside  our  enmity 
to  God  must  be  a  necessary  qualification  ^r^ 
though  without  constituting  the  formal  nature 
qfy  our  reconciliation  to  God.  This  judicious 
distinction  places  the  matter  in  a  fair  light.  That 
God  will  not  receive  us  into  favour  so  long  as  we 
lare  at  enmity  with  him^  is  most  certain;  but  that 
thence  it  should  be  inferred^  that  on  laying  aside 
our  enddity^  we  are  necessarily/  restored  to  his 
favour^  is  surely  an  odd  instance  of  logical  de« 
duction» 

X  *  This  writer  I  Jfind  to  htye  been  the  Re?.  Mr.  BrekelU 
a  writer  certainly  deserving  of  praise^  both  for  the  ability, 
with  which  he  combated  the  sophistry'  of  the  heterodox^ 
and  for  the  boldness  with  which  he  carried  the  war  into  the 
very  camp  of  the  enemy.   . 


i  • 
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HO.  -XJtll.-^OK  THE  PROOFS  TROM  SCRlPTtfRBi^ 
THAT  THE  SINNER  IS  THE  OBJECT  OF  THE  Dif 
VINE  DISPLEASURE. 

,  Page  27,  (^)— Heb.  X,  26,  27,  Far  if  we  sin 
wilfuUy,  after  that  we  have  received  the  know* 
ledge  of  the  truth,  there  remaineth  no  mare 
SACRIFICE  FOR  siKS,   but  a  Certain  fearful 

LOOKING  FOR  OF  JUDGMENT  AND  FIERY  INDIG^ 

}fATiON,  which  shall  devour  the  adversaries : 
and  agaiil,  fbr  we  knoio  hini'that  hath  said^ 
vengeance  behngeth  unto  me,  I  will  recomperiee, 
saith  the  Lord:  and  Bg^in^  It  is  a  fear/id 
thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Living  Oodt 
Hnd  again,  (Rom.  v.  9,  10«)  Much  more  then^ 
being  now  justified  hf  his  blood,  we  shall  h^ 
saved  from  wrath  through  him-^or  if  when 
we  u^ere '  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to  QoA 
through  his  Son,  &c.  In  this  last  passage,  it  il 
hot  only  clearly  expressed^  that  Vre  are  from  dis^ 
obedience  exposed  to  the  divine  disj^easure^  but 
also  that  the  way,  whereby  we  are  rescued  front 
the  effects  of  that  displeasure,  or,  as  is  here  held 
an  equivalent  fonh  of  explressioh,  reconciled '  to 
God,  is  by  the  death  of  Christ. 

To  quote  all  the  passages  that  speak  a  si- 
milar language,   were  a  tedious  task.     Nor  in^ 
deed  was  the  voice  of  Revelation  wanted  to  in- 
form men,  that  the  Sinner  is  the  object  of  God*s 
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displeasure.'  R^a^on  has  at  all  times  loudly  prcn 
claimed  this  truth :  and  in .  that  predominati^ 
terror,  that  Aita-^uifjLovicCf  whidb,^  as, shewn,  in 
Number  V.  has  in;  every  age  and  climfe^  disfigi)|i^ 
or !  rather  absorbed  the  religion  of  the  Gentiles, 
tjbie  natural  sentinient  of  the  human  mind  may 
be  easily  discerned.-  i     »  .         s  \y.\ 

'What  is  the  language  of  the  celebrated  Adam 
[Smith oti  this, subject? — "  But  if  it  , be  meaiit^ 
that  vice  does  not  appear  to  the  -Deity  to  be, 
fbr  itfe  own  sak^y  th(e  object  of;  abhorrence  and 
aversi6n^  and  what^  for  its  own  J^ke,  it  is  fit  and' 
right  should  be  punished,  the  .  truth  of:  this 
maxim  can,  by  no  means,  be  so  easily  admitted^ 
If  we  consult  our  natural  sentiments,  we  ^  are 
japt  to  fear,  lest  before  the  holin^s  of  God,  vice 
should,  appear  to  be  mor^  worthy  of  punishment; 
thsin  the  weakness  and  imperfection  of  humaik 
nature  can  ever  seem  to  be  of  reward.  >  Man, 
when  about  to  appear  before  a  being  of  infinite 
perfection,  can  feel  but  little  confidence  in  his 
own  merit,  or  in  the  imperfect  propriety  of  his 
own  conduct.  In  the  presence  of  his  fellow* 
creatures,  he  may  often  justly  elevate  himself, 
and  may  often  have  reason  to  think  highly  .of 
his  own  character  and  conduct;  con^pared  to  the 
still  greater  imperfection  of  theirs.  But  the  case 
is  quite  different  when  about  to  appear  before 
his  infinite  Creator.  To  such  a  being,  he  can 
scarce  imagine,  that  his  littleness  and  weakness 
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shfeMiId  ev^^^M  to  b^  ^klt  pt6pet  objMt>  either 
of  esteem  ^  ^ot  ieward.  But  he  can  easlity  eoHe- 
teiVe^  how  the  numberless  violations  of  duty^  of 
which  he  has  been  guilty,  should  tender  hilR 
the  object  of  aversion  and  punishment ;  neithet* 
can  he  see  any  reason  why  the  divirte  itidigMh 
tton  should  not  be  let  loose  without  atiy  fe^ 
attaint^  U{k)n  so  vile  an  insect^  is  he  is  sensible 
that  he  himself  must  appear  to  be.  If  fee  \96\kM 
still  hope  for  happiness,  he  is  conscious  ths^  he 
cannot  demand  it  from  the  justice,  \mt  that  he 
must  intreat  it  from  the  mercy  ot  God*  Repeti- 
tance^  sorrow,  humiliation,  contrition  at  the 
thought  of  bis  past  conduct,  are,  upon  this  dis- 
count, the  {Sentiments  which  become  him,  and 
seem  to  be  the  ^y  means  which  he  has  teft 
for  appeasing  that  wrath  Which,  be  ktibt^,  h(dr 
has  justly  provoked.  He  even  dist!hists  the  effi»- 
cacy  of  iall  these,  and  naturally  fears,  lest  the 
wisdom  of  God  should  not,  like  the  weakn^s 
of  man,  be  prevailed  upon  to  spare  the  <;ritifit9> 
by  the  most  importunate  lamentations  6f  th^ 
criminal.  SeMe  otheir  int^cessioH,  ^&ine  &th^ 
iCLcrifice,  some  other  atonement,  he  imagines^ 
Ibust  be  made  for  him,  beyond  what  he  himself 
is  capable  of  making,  before  the  purity  of  thfe 
divine  justice  cati  be  reconciled  to  his  m^Yiifest 
offences. 

**  The  doctrines  of  revelation  coincide,  in  evetyr 
tespecty  with  those  original  ^mticipations  of  no- 
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4t$re:  ftiul,  as^  thisy  teach  us  how  little  we  can 
depend  upon  4;he  imperfec^on  of  our  own  virtue^ 
so  th^  shew  w,  at  the  same  time^  that  ihe 
most  powerful  intercession  has  been  made^  and 
the  most  dreadful  atonement  has  been  paid  for 
mir  manifold  transgressions  and  iniquities^^ 
(Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  p.  204—^^ 
306.) 

Such  were  the  reflexions  of  *  a  man,  whos^ 
po^we^ifs  ,of  thinking,  aipid  reasoning  will  surdy  iiot 
be  pronounced  inferior  to  thode  of  any  ^ven  of 
the  most  distinguished  champions  of  tl^  Uni*- 
tarian  school,  and  wliose  thedogical  opinians 
cannot  be  charged  with  any  supposed  tin<:^irf 
from  professional  habits  or  int^ests.  A  layman^ 
(and  he  too  the  familiar  friend  of  David  Hume,) 
whose  life  was  employed  in  scientific^  political 
and  philos(^hical  research,  has  give^  to  th^ 
world  these  sentiments  as  the  natural  suggestions 
of  reason.  *"    Yet  these  are  the  sentiments  whicl} 

♦When  these  observations  were  before  commUted  to  the 
press,  I  was  not  aware,  that  the  pious  reflexions,  to  which 
they  partictilarlj  advert,  are  no  longer  to  be  found,  a$ 
constituting  a  part  of  that  work  from  whieh  4h«j  hare  been 
quoted.  The  fa6^  is,  that  in  the  later  editions  of  the  The* 
ory  of  Mordt  Sentiments^  no  one  sentence  appears  of  th« 
extract  which  has  been  cited  above,  and  which  I  h^  4er 
rived  from  the  first  edition,  the  only  one  that  I  possicased. 
This  circumstance,  however,  does  not  in  any  d^ree  afle^ 
the  truth  of  what  had  been  said  by  the  author,  :aor  the 
jnstneu  of  tii/»  sentiments  which  he  had  uttened  in  a  purf 
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are  the  scoff  of  sciolists  and  witlings— Compaw 
these  observations  of  Adam  Smith  with  what  has 
been  said  on  the  same  subject  in  Numbers  IV. 
IX.  and  XV. 


no.  xxiii.  —  instance  from  the  book  of  j0b» 
of  sacrifice  being  prescribed^  to  avert 
god's  anger. 

Page  28.  (y) — It  was  not  without  much  sur- 
prise, that  after  HSving  written  the  sentence  here 
referred  to,  I  found  on  reading  a  paper  of  Dr. 
Priestley's  in  the  Theol.  Rep.  (vol.  i.  p.  404.) 
that  the  Book  of  Job  was  appealed  to  by  him, 
as  fiimishing  a  decisive  proofs  not  only,  '^  that 
mankind  in  his  time  had  not  the  least  appr^ 
hension  that  repentance  and  reformation  dkme^ 
without  the  sufferings  or  •  merit  of  any  Being 
whatever,  would  not  sufficiently  atone  for  past 
offences :"  but  that  "  the  Almighty  himself  gives 
a  sanction  to  these  sentiments.''  Let  the  Book  of 

and  unsophUticated  state  of  mind.  It  CTinces  indeed,  that  he 
did  not  altogether  escape  theinfe6tion  of  David  Hume's  sod* 
tty ;  and  it  adds  one  proof  more  to  the  many  that  already 
existed,  of  the  danger,  even  to  the  most  enlightened,  from 
a  familiar  contact  with  infidelitj.  -  How  far  Adam  Smith's 
partiality  to  Hume  did  nltimatelj  carry  him,  may  easily  be 
colledied  from  his  emphatical  observations  on  the  character 
of  his  deceased  friend,  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  di- 
t%€t  the  reader's  attention  in  another  part  of  these  volumes. 
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Job  speak  for  itself: — The  Lord  said  to  Eliphaz 
the  Temanitey  •  wiy  wrath  is  kindled  agg,inst  thee 
and  thy  friends ;  Jor  ye  have  not  spoken  of  me 
the  thing  that  is  right,  as  my  Servant  Job  hath 
-■^Therefore  take' unto  you  now  seven  bullocks 
and  seven  rams,  and  go  to  my  Servamt  Job,  and 
offer  up  for  yourselves  a  bumt-offerimg  i  and 
my  Servant  Job  shall  pray  for  you:  for'Mvi 
will  I  accept i  lest  I  deal  with  you  after  your 
folly.  (Job.  xlii.  7,  8.)  If  this  be  not  a.  suffi- 
cient specimen,  we  are  supplied  with  another  in 
ch.  i.  4,  5.  in  which  it  is  said,  that  after  the 
sons  of  Job  had  been  employed  in  feasting,  Job 
sent  and  sanctified  them,  and  rose  up  early  in 
the  morning,  and  offered  burnt-offerings  accord-- 
ing  to  the  number  of  them  all:  for  Job  said, 

JT  MjiY  BE  THAT  MY  SONS  HAVE  SJNNED,   AND 
CURSED  QOD  IN   THEIR  HEARTS.       TflUS  did  Job 

continually. — I  leave  these  without  comment,  to 
confront  the  assertions  of  Dr.  Priestley  and  to 
demonstrate  the  value  of  his  representations  of 
Scripture.  I  shall  only  add,  that  in  the  very 
page  in  which  he  makes  the  above  assertions,  he 
has  quoted  from  Job  a  passage,  that  immediately 
follows  the  former  of  those  her^  cited.  , 
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KG.   5tXIV. -ON     THE    ATTRIBUTE   OF    THE 

DIVINE   JUSTICE. 

Page  28.  (^)— Dr.  Priestley  (Theol.  Rep.  voK 
k  p.  417.)  ass^tts,  that  **  Justice  in  the  Deity, 
can  be  no  move  than  a  modification  of  that 
goodness  or  benevolence,  which  is  his  sole  go^ 
verning  principle:^  from  which  he  of  course 
infers,  that  *'  under  the  administration  of  God, 
there  can  be  no  occasion  to  exercise  any  severity 
0ri  penitent  offenders  ^  or  in  other  words,  that 
jrepentance  must  of  itself,  from  the  nature  of  the 
Deity,  cancel  all  former  offences ;  and  that  the 
man,  who  has  spent  a  life  of  gross  vice  and  au- 
dacious impiety,  if  he  at  any  time  reform,  shall 
stand  as  clear  of  the  divine  displeasure  as  he^^ 
who  has  uniformly,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 
Walked  before  his  God,  in  a  spirit  of  meek  and 
pious  obedience.  This  is  certainly  the  necessary 
result  of  pure  benevolence :  nay,  the  same  prin-» 
ciple  followed  up,  must  exclude  punishment  in 

r 

ill  cases  whatever;  the  very  notion  of  punish^ 
ment  being  incompatible  with  pure  benevolence^ 
But  surely  it  would  be  a  strange  property  of 
JUSTICE,  call  it,  with  Dr.  Priestley,  a  nwdifica^ 
Hon  of  benevolence^  or  whatever  else  he  pleases^ 
to  release  all  from  punishment,  the  hardened  and 
unrelenting  offender  no  less  than  the  sincerely 
icontrite,  and  truly  humbled,  penitent. 


Bjut  in  his  us@  of  the  term  justice,  aa  appliecl 
to  the  IDteity,  i^  ajot  Dr.  Priestley  guilty  of  most 
unworthy  trifling  9  Why  speak  of  it,  as  "  a  mo- 
dification of  the  4ii^ina  benevolence/  if  it  be 
nothing  different  from  that  attribute ;  and  if  it 
be  different  from  it,  how  can  benevolence  be  the 
'*  SOLE  governing  principle"  of  the  divine  admi- 
nistration ?-r-The  word  Jtistice  then  is  plainly 
but  a  sound  made  use  of  to  save  appearances,  as 
an  attribute  called  by  that  name  has  usually  been 
;Eiscribed  to  the  Deity ;  but  in  reality  nothing  is 
meant  by  it,  in  Dr.  Priestley's  application  of  the 
term,  different  from  pure  and  absolute  bene-^ 
volence.  This  is  likewise  evident,  as  we  have 
)5een,  from  the  whole  course  of  his  arguments 
Now  could  it  be  conceded  to  Dr.  Priestley,  that 
the  whole  character  of  God  is  to  be  resolved  into 
simple  benevolence,  then  the  scheme,  which  by 
rej^ting  the  notion  of  divine  displeasure  against 
the  sinner  involvesf  impunity  of  guilt,  might 
fairly  be  f^dmitted.  But,  as  it  has  been  well  re- 
marked, *^  if  rectitude  be  the  measure  and  rule 
of  th^t  benevolence,  it  might  rather  be  presum- 
ed} that  the  scheme  of  Redemption  would  carry 
%  relation  to  Sinners,  in  one  way  as  objects  of 
mercy,  in  another  as  objects  of  punish^ient;  that 
God  might  be  just^  and  y^t  the  justifier  of 
Mm  that  believeth  in  the  Redeemer.**  See  the 
9d  of  Holmes's  Four  Tracts,  in  Vbich  he  cpn- 
^rini'by  parallel  instances,  the  use  of  the  word 
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Keci  as  applied  in  the  above  passage  by  Whitby 
in  his  Paraphrase, — On  the  subject  of  this  Num- 
ber at  large,  see  also  Numbers  IV.  XXII.  and 
Balguy^s  Essay  on  Redemption. 


NO.    XXY. ON    THE    TEXT   IN    JOHN    DESCRIBING 

.    OUR  LORD,    AS  THE  LAMB  OF  OOD,   WHICH  TAX- 
ETH   AWAY  THE  SINS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Page  29.  (*) — ^What  efforts  are  made^  to  get 
rid  of  those  parts  of  Scripture,  that  lend  support 
to  the  received  doctrine  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ, 
is  evident  from  the  remark  made  on  this  pas-^ 
sage,  by  the  ingenious  author  of  Ben  Mordeeais 
Apbhgy,  "  The  allusion  here,"  he  says,  "  seems 
to  be  made  to  the  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah,  but 
the  Lamb  is  not  there  considered  as  a  Lamb  to 
be  sacrjficedy  but  as  a  Lamb  to  be  sheared^ 
(Let.  7-  P'  794.  2d  Ed.  8vo.) — Now,  upon  what 
principle  this  author  is  enabled  to  pronounce, 
that  the  allusion  in  this  place,  is  made  to  the 
Lamb  spoken  of  in  Isaiah,  rather  than  to  the 
Paschal  Lamb,  or  to  the  Lamb,  which  under 
the  Jewish  Law  was  offered  daily  for  the  sins  of 
the  people,  it  is  difficult  to  discover.  His  only 
reason  seems  to  be,  that  in  admitting  the  refer- 
ence to  either  of  the  two  last,  the  notion  of  sa- 
crifice is  necessarily  involved;  and  the  grand 
ol^ect  in  maintaining  the  resemblance  to  a  Lamb 
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that  was  to  be  sheared,  not  slain,  was  to  keep 
the  death  of  Christ  out  of  view  as  much  as 
possible.  .  .  = 

But  of  the  manner,  in  which  Scripture  is  here 
used  to  support  a  particular  h3rpothesis,  we  shall 
be  better,  able  to  forma  right  judgment,  whien 
it  shall  have  appeared,  that  the  reference  in 
John  is  not  made  to  Isaiah;  and  also,  that  the 
Lamb  in  Isaidi  is  considered  as  a  Lamb  to  be 
slain. 

The  latter  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  en- 
tire context,  but  from  the  very  words  of  the 
prophet,  which  describe  the  person  spoken  of 
(liii.  7.)  to  be  "  brought  as  a  Lamb  to  the  slaugh- 
ter;'* so  that  one  cannot  but  wonder  at  the 
pains  taken  to  force  the  application  to  this  pas- 
sage of  Isaiah,  and  still  more  at  the  peremptory 
assertion  that  the  Lamb  here  spoken  of,  was  a 
Lamb  to  be  sjieared  only.  It  is  true  indeed, 
there  is  subjoined,  and  as  a  sheep  before  her 
SHEARERS  is  dumb :  but  if  Mr.  Wakefield's  re- 
marks on  Acts  viii.  32,  in  which  he  contends 
that  the  word  translated  shearer  should  h^ve 
been  rendered  slayer^  be  a  just  one,  the  objtec- 
tion  vanishes  at  once.  Retaining,  however,  the 
clause  as  it  stands  in  the  present  version/  that 
which  foUowsj — so  he  openeth  not  his  mouthy-^ 
clearly  explains,  that  the  character  intended  to 
be  conveyed  by  the  Prophet,  in  the  whole. of  this 
figurative  representation^   was   that  of  a   meek 
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aad  unjcomplaining  resignation  to  sufierii^  and 
death* 

And  this  also  shews  us,  that  the  passage  iq 
^Isaiah,  couM  not  have  been  the  one  immedmtely 
leferred  to  by  John;  because  in  it  the  Lamb  is 
introduced  but  incident alkf,  and  as  furnishing 
the  only  adequate  resemblance  to  that  character, 
which  was  the  primary  object  of  the  Prophefs 
contemplation :  whereas,  in  the  Baptist's  decla^ 
ration,  that  Jesus  was  the  Lamb  of  God  that 
tuketh  atjoay  the  sins  of  the  v)orldf  the  reference 
must  naturally  be  to  a  Lamb  before  described, 
and  understood,  as  possessed  of  some  similar  or 
corresponding  virtue,  such  as  St.  Peter  alludes 
to  when  he  says,  (l  Peter  i.  18,  19.)  Ye  were 
MBDEEMED-^with  the  pvecious  blood  of  Christy 
as  of  a  Lamb  without  blemish.  In  this  an  allu-^ 
sion  is  evidently  made  to  a  Lamb,  whose  blood, 
under  the  Jewish  Law  bore  analogy  to  that  of 
Christ :  that  is,  either  to  the  Paschal  lAmb,  by  the 
sprinkling  of  whose  blood  the  Israelites  had  been 
delivered  from  destruction;  or  to  the  Lamb,  that 
was  daily  sacrificed  for  the  sins  of  the  people, 
and  which  was  bought  with  that  half  shekel, 
which  all  the  Jews  yearly  paid,  eig  Xvr^ov  rvig 
'^i^rXn^  MJTcov,  B^iXeuro^ai  vioi  nav  ^'u^o^v  ocvtuv, 
as  the  price  of  redemption  of  their  Lives,  to 
make  an  atonement  Jbr  them.  (£xod.  xxx.  12. 
14.  16.)  With  a  view  to.  this  last,  it  is,  that 
St.  Peter  most  probably  uses  the  ex^wessionfi;,, 
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JTe  were  not  redeemed  with  Silver  and  Child — 
hut  with  the  precious  bhadof  Christ,  cai  of  a 
Jjamb,  &G.  i*  e.  it  is  not  bjr  a  I^mlr  pwehased 
with  Silver  and  Gold  that  you  have  been  redeem- 
ed, bat  by  Christy  that  truly  spotless  Lattib, 
which  the  former  was  intended  to  jMr^figuxe;  iivfaoj^ 
by  shedding  his  blood,  has  effectually  redeemed 
you  from  the  consequences  of  your  sins;  or,  ad 
the  Baptist  had  before  described  him^  the  Lamb 
pf  God  that  taheth  away  the  sins  of  the  world; 
Itnd^  as  St.  John,  who  records  these  expressions 
of  the  Baptist^  again  speaks  of  him  in  the  Apo« 
calypse,  (v.  9-)  the  Lamb  which  had  been  slain, 
and  by  its  Blood  redeemed  men  out  of  every 
Tdn^red  and  tongue  and  people  and  nation^  or 
in  other  words,  that  had  taken  atvay  the  ^ns  of 
the  world. 

The  author  indeed  admits,  (what  it  was  im-» 
possible  for  him  to  deny,)  that  in  th6  Apoca« 
lypse,  Christ  ^^  is  spoken  of  as  a  Lamb  that  was 
slain  :'^  but  then  he  sajrs,  that  '^  he  is  not  spoken 
of  as  a  vicarious  sacrifice,  for  the  Jews  had  9I0 
sacrifices  of  that  nature/'  (Vol.  ii.  p.  789.)  Be 
it  so  for  the  present:  it  is  clear  however,  that 
the  Lamb,  to  which  the  allusion  is  made  in  the 
figurative  representations  of  Christ  in  the  New 
Testament,  is  a  Lamb  that  was  slain  and  sacri- 
feed;  and  that  nothing,  but  the  prejudices  aris^ 
ing  from  a  favourite  hypothesis,  could  have  led 
this  writer  to  contend  against  a  truth  so  notori<« 
ous,  and  upon  grounds  so  frivolous. 
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NO.   XXVIi ON   THE   MEANING   OF  THE   WORD 

PROPITIATION   IN   THE    NEW   TESTAMENT. 

Page  29.  (*») — ^The  word  iXourfiog,  translated 
propitiation,  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  but 
in  the  two  passages  noticed  in  the  page  here  re- 
ferred to;  viz.  1  John  ii.  2.  and  iv.  10.  Its  true 
force,  however,  is  obvious;  since,  as  appears 
from  the  appHcation  of  the  words  /Xostr^o^,  /Xao"- 
KOfjLoch  i^ikottncofiui,  by  the  Seventy  in  the  Old 
Testament,  it  corresponds^  to  the  Hebrew  word 
^©3,  and  therefore  implies,  the  making  atone* 
menty  and  thereby  effecting  a  reconciliation 
withy  or  propitiating  the  Deity. — The  Greek 
translation  of  Ezekiel  (xliv.  29.)  has  made  it  sy- 
nonimous  with  rwOT,  a  sin  offering ;  and  thus, 
H.  Taylor  (B.  Mord.  p.  808.)  asserts,  the  word 
should  be  here  translated. 

But  it  is  curious  to  remark,  that  this  writer 
has  been  so  far  led  away  by  a  desire  to  maintain 
the  system  which  he  hais  adopted,  that  in  two 
pages  after,  he  goes,  on  to  shew,  that  no  one  cir- 
cumstance belonging  to  the  sin-offering,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  As  producing 
indeed  "  the  effect  of  the  sin-offerings,  remission 
of  sins,"  he  concludes  it  may  be  so  called^ 
though  possessing  no  one  ingredient  that  enters 
into  the  composition  of  a  sin-offering.  His  ra- 
dical error  on  the  scripture  use  of  the  word  re- 
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cpnciliAtiony  (which  has  been  already  cammed,) 
prevented  him  from  admitting  the  term  pr&pitir 
atioriy  or  propitiator^/  saccifioe : ;  sifir*(^eringf>  he 
therefore  substitutes,  and  then  endeavoursr  to 
fritter  this  away, — It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that 
even ,  Sy kes,  whose  attachment  to  the  orthodox 
opinions  ^5yill.  not  be  suspected  to  have  much 
biassed  his  judgment  on  this  subject,  considers 
B^iXocGicecrGcu  to  be  correspond^t.to  nBS^  ^nd  ex- 
plains both  by  the:  words  expiate,  atone,  ptopir 
tiatje,  '^  whatever  the  mes^ns;  were,^  he  addsji^  by 
whiph^this  was  to  be  done."  Essay  onSwcrifi^^^ 
pp.  .132.:  135.  f  .     * 

In  J^pm..: iii.  9A.  ikoLgmov.^  is  translate. in  the 
sanie.  sense  with  /Xfls^fto^,  a  propitiation  or  pror 
pitiatory  offering,  Qvfjuu  or  is^tm  being  under- 
stood as  its  substantive;  and  although  it  be  true, 
as  Krebsius  observes,  that  the  Seventy  always 
apply  this  term  to  the  Mercy-Seat,  or  cover- 
ing of  the  ark,  yet  strong  arguments  appear  in 
favour  of  the  present  translation.    See  Schleusner 

.-■-.■"/      i 

t 

*  tXarD^or— ^subaudiendmn  Tidetur  M^itov  aat  9vfUB,  estjnd- 
torium  sacrtficium,  quemadmodum  eadem  ellipsis  frequen- 
tissima  est  apad  tv?  6  in  voce  ctmn^iof,  et  in  %a^»r*i^o9  apaa 
Auctores.  Hesychlus  exponit  KaOa^aioy  eadem  ellipsis  nisi 
substantive  sumptnm  idem  significare  malls  quod  %\ao-yt.o9  pro*' 
pitiatiohemy  ut  Vulgatus  Tertit  consentienie  Beza.  Ejus 
generis  substantiva  sunt  ^tKetf^^%09,  Svo'tftni^ioy^  ^v^oMm^tot, 
et  similia ;  adeoque  Christus  eodem  modo  vocabitur  tXani^ter, 
quo  iXaiTfAoc  1  Job.  ii.  %  et  iv.*  10.  EUner.  Obs.  Sacr.  tom« 
ii.  pp.  20,  21. 
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on  the  word:  also  Josephus,  as  referred  to  by 
Krebmis  itnd  *  Michaelis.  Fe^ie,  (Bampt^ 
Led.  pp.  SI9,  220,  ^l})  has  well  enumerated 
tte  various  significatioiis. 

NO.  XXVII. — ON  Ttt£  TfiXtS   DfeSCHlBINCf  C£[RIST*S 
b£ATH   AS   A    SACRIFICE   FOR   SIN.    , 

PaOe  99.  (<^)--!9ai.  liii.  5--8.  Mat.  xx.  28. 
xxvk  2«.  Mark  X.  46.  Aet^viii.32,33.  Rom. 
iii.  24,  25.  iv.  25.  v.  6— 10.  1  Got.  v.  7.  xv.  3. 
aCS^i  V;  21.  Eph.  i.  7.  CoL  i.  14.  1  Tim.  ii. 
6.     Heb.  i.  3.  ii.  17.   ix.  12—28.  X.  10.  14.  18* 

1  I^t.i.  18,' 19.     1  Joh.  iv.   10.    Rev.  T.  9— 

19.  xHi.  8.— ^All  which,  and  several  other  piissa^ 

'  <  .       ■  '  ■    .         .  •    •.  " '.      . .  /  . 

^  Midiwelissjgijs  (JVaHsIation  ky  Marshy  toI.  i.  p.  187.1 
^<  JosephuS)  haviog  previouaJj  obser?ed  that  the  blood  of 
the  martyrs  had  made  atonement  for  their  countrymen,  and 
tliat  they  were  ATffirif  dm^/trp^y  (vi6tima  substitata)  n^s  tH 
tO>HC' idit^u^^tuify  coadnaes  as  follows,  taiham  eufAar^q  tkit 
«cvi&iff  fkfir^i  4^»f  rtf  lAAf^HPIOY  T8  &ft»«Ttf  avr«ff  n.SitA  «<^i^*# 
Toy  Ict^dX  ^ifo-ftfo-i."  On  the  use  of  the  word  iXam^tof  amongst 
Jewish  writers^  and  the  stcidl  propUiatory  sense  in  which  it 
was  used  by  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  I  deem  this  passage  from 
Josephus  dedbi?e ;  and  I  have  but  little  hesitation  in  de* 
fying  the  utmost  ingenuity  of  Socinian  exposition  to  do  awi^ 
the  force  of  its  application  to  the  subje^  before  us.-— Mi» 
chaelis  in  p.  170,  remarks,  that  '^  in  Rom.  iii.  25.  iX^rD^tO 
bas  been  taken  by  some  in  the  sense  of  merc^'Seaty  but  that 
Kypke  has  properly  preferred  the  translation,  puopitiatort 
SACRIFICE."-— Michaelis  was  surely  no  superficial  nor  bigoted 
expositor  of  holy  writ. 
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l^eS)  dpenk  of  th^  death  df  Cbrist^  in  the  same  sa** 
m^dal  terms,  that  had  been  applied  to  ithe  mt- 
Tarings  of  old.  So  that  they,  who  tirould  rejeet 
the  notioti  of  Christ^B  death,  ^  a  true  and  real 
Mcrifice  for  9in>  must  refine. away  the  natural  and 
direct  meaning  of  all  ^se  passages :  or  in  other 
Words,  they  muM  new  model  the.  entire  t^uor  of 
^seriptiife  laiiguage,  befbte  they  can  aocoiioqQihsfa 
i^ir  point.  v     cif   1 

Dr.  Priestley  indeed^  although  iie  prolieBses 
X^keoL  Rep.  vol.  i.  p*  12*. )  to  colledk  ^  idiLL  the 
t^ts,  in  which  Christ  is  r^tteseiited  as  asacrifice 
^ther  expressly  or  byj^ain  referdnce^- has  not 
been  able  to  find  ^  manjf  to  thi6  purpose,  as  have 
»been  here  referred  to»  Afljer  the  most  icarefiil  re* 
^search,  he  could  tj^cover  but  a  ver^ Jiw; ^wad  of 
these  he  remai^ks,  that  ^^  the  greater  part  one  ifom 
oiie  "Epfetle^  Which  is  allowed  in  other  respeets  to 
abound  with  libe  strongest  figures,  n^taphors,  .and 
allegories  :**  and  these  being  tejedbed,  ^^  the  rest  he 
«ays  are  too  ftw  to  bear  the  very  great  stress,  that 
has  been  laid  upon  them  t"«*-^atid  thus  dsey  are 
all  discarded  with  one  ^^eeping  remark,  that  they 
carry  with  them  the  $ir  of  £gure,  and  that  hiKl 
Chrisfs  death  been  considered,  as  the  intended 
^lititype  of  tiie  ^sacrifices  under  the  law,  this 
Would  hat»e  been  asserted  in  liie  fullest  maimer, 
and  would  have  be^i  more  frequently  referred  to. 
We  are  here  furnished  with  an  instance,  <^  the 
joiost  e3:|)editioits,  and  effectual  method,  of  evadiiiy 
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the  authority  of  iScripture.— Firsts  overlook  a  con- 
fliderable  majority,  and  ptrticularly  of  the  strong- 
est texts,  that  go  tp^  supppi^t  the  doctrine  you  op- 
pose: in  the  next  plaoe  assert,  that,  of  the  re- 

'  mainder,  a  large  proportion :  belongs  to  a  particu^ 
lar  writer,  whom  you  think  proper  to  chaige  widi 
metaphor,  allegory,  &c.  &c:  then  object  to  the 
residuje,  as  too  few  on  which  to  rq^jt  any  doctrine 
of  importance :  but  lest  even  these  might  give 
^some  trouble  in  the:  examination,  explode  them  at 
oilce  with  the  cry  of  figure,.  !&c.  &c.'— This  is  the 
treatment,  that  .Scrip J;ure ;  too  frequently  receives, 
from  those  who  choose  to  call  themselves  rational 
and  enlightened  Commentators^ ;    .   . . 

.  There  are  two :  texts,  .howevier,.  on  ;  which  Dr. 
Priestley  hf^s  thought .  fit  to  bestow  some  critical 
attention,  7  for  the  purpose  of  shewing,  that  they 
are  not  entitled  to  rank  even  with  those  few,  that 
he  ha»  enumerated  as  bearing  a  plausible  resem- 
blance to^  the  doctrine  in  question.  From  his 
reasoning  on  tbese,  we  shall  be  able  to  jiidge,  what 
the  candour >  and  justice  of  his  criticisms  on  the 
others  would  have  been,  had  he  taken  the  trouble 
to  produce  them.  The  two  texts  are,  Isai.  liii. 
10.    When  th&u  shalt  make  his  soul  an  offering 

for  sin :  and  2  Cor.  v.  21,  He  made  him  sinJov 
us,  who  knew  no  sin^  that  we  might  he  made  the 
righteousness  of  God  in  him. 

Against  the  first,  he  argues  from  the  disagree- 
mejnt  in.tha  versions,  which  hq  obsen^es  may  lead 
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las  to  susp^  some  corraption  in  our  present  co- 
pies of  the  Hebrew  text.  Our  translation^  he 
says^  makes  a  change  of  person  in  the  sentence 
— jsrjp  hath  put  him  to  grief— when  thou  shalt 
make  his  ioul  an  offering  for  sin,  he  shall  see  his 
seed,  &c.  in  which,  be  adds^  it  agrees  with  no 
ancient  version  whatever-  In  the  next  place,  he 
asserts^  that  the  Syriac  alone  retails  the  sense 
of  our  translation,  and  at  the  same  tim^  remarks 
that  this  version  of  the  Old  Testament  is  but  of 
little  authority.  He  then  gives  the  reading  of  the 
clause^  by  the  Seventy  and  the  Arabic,  J^ye  offer 
a  sacrifice  for  spi,  your  Soul  shall  see  a  long- 
lived  offspring.  He  concludes  with  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase  of  Jonathan^  which  is  different  from 
all.  And  from  the  whole  he  draws  this  result^ 
that  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  true  reading  of  the 
original^  must  render  the  passage  of  no  authority. 
(Theol.  Rep.  vol.  i.  p.  127.) 

But  the  real  state  of  the  case  is  widely  diflferent 
from  this  representation:  for  1.  our  translation 
does  not  absolutely  pronounce  upon  the  change 
of  person,  so  as  to  preclude  an  agreement  with 
the  ancient  versions.  2.  The  Syriac  is  not  the 
only  version  that  retains  the  sense  of  ours :  the 
Vulgate,  which  Dr.  P.  has  thought  proper  to  omit, 
6;9:actly  corresponding  in  sens^.  3.  The  Syriac 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  far  from  being 
of  little  authority,  is  of  the  very  highest.  4.  iThe 
concurrence  of  the  LXX  and  the  Arabic  is  not 
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^  Joint  but  a  single  testimony^  inasmHcIl  as  the 
Arabic  is  known  to  be  little  more  than  a  versic^i 
of  the  *  LXX,  and  conseqaentfy  can  lend  n6  fiwr^ 
ther  support^  than  as  verifying  the  reading  of  Ihe 
LXX,  at  the  time  when  this  version  was  made : 
and  that  it  does  not  even  authenticate  the  leadii^ 
of  the  LXX  at  an  early  day,  may  be  collected 
from  the  Prolegom.  of  fValton^  and  Kenmcofsi 
State  of  the  Hehr.  text,  as  referred  to  iii  the  note 
][)elow.  5.  The  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  Jonathan 
is  remarkable  (as  Bishop  Lowth  states  in  his  jPrer 
Urn.  Dissert.)  '*  for  a  wordy  allegorical  exptana^ 
tion/  so  that  an  e^metness  of  translation  is  not 
here  to  be  expected.  And,  lastlyj,  the  apparent 
diflerences  of  the  versions,  may  be  explained  by^, 
and  fiiirly  reconciled  to,  the  present  reading  of  the 
Hebrew  text. 

Tliese  several  points  will  be  best  explained,  by 
beginniilg  with  the  last.  The  state  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  as  it  stands  in  all  our  present  bibles,  at  least 
in  such  of  them  as  I  have  consulted,  viz.  Walton's 
]ft)lyglot,  Miqhaelis,  Houbigant,  Kennicot,  Doe- 
(lerlein,  &c.  and  sci^rcely 'undergoing  any  variation 
however  minute,  from  the  prodigious  variety  of 
copies  exaiiiined  by  K^ennioot  and  De  Rossi,  is  as 

follows,  o^  7rw»  in  rwT  w^^  nxpK  a^n  at^. 

Now  these  words,  as  they  stand,  manifestly  admit 

*  See  Bishop  Lowth^s  Preliminary  Dissert,  to  his  Transla^ 
Hon  of  Isaiah — (V^d  Walton^ s  Polyglot  Prolegom.  1 5. — also 
fsnnieofs  SM^  of  the  Eehr.  Te^.  vol.  ii.  pp.  453,  454. 


of  n  t^iNhfoId  translatioQ^  aiscordiug  a$  the  w6rd 
2919^  is  considered  to  he  of  t^e  ^eamd  pers<m 
nmscuUne,  or  the  ikird  fersam  JemimWjr^yiz^ 
when  T»ou  shalt  nmke  hh  soul  cm  ^tringjw, 
mh  ovmhen  «is  soul  shaU  mak^  ^n^jfering  J^ 
siu  i  wd  though,  with  L^Klovioys.  d^  Pi^iM^  our 
pFesent  trwaWtion  of  the  Bible  hnt  fQUowed  ^ 
former  ia  the  Hxt,  yet  ha^  it  with  Cocoeii|%  Mon*- 
tanus,  Junius  and  TremeUiusi  C^a^lUos  aind  ^ 
most  every  qth^  lestrned  expositor  of  the  Bih^j 
ret^^ned  the  latter,  inserting  it  in  the  vmrgWy  as 
m9iy  be  seen  in  any  of  our  common  Bibles,  It  de^ 
serves  also  to  be  rem^rked^  that  in  the  old  edi* 
tions  of  our  English  Bible^  (see  Matthewe'Sp 
Cranmer's  or  the  Great  Bible,  and  Tavemer*s  i 
a^  also  the  Bibles  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth^  v\^- 
the  Geneva  and  Bishop^s  Bibles ;  see  all  in  shori 
that  preceded  Jame^*^  translation,)  this  latter  read- 
ing is  the  only  one  that  is  given :  and  it  should 
be  observed,  (see  Newcomers  Historic.  Fiew,  p» 
1 05)  that  one  of  the  rules  prescribed  to  the  traQ^ 
slators  employed  in  the  last  named  version,  which 
is  the  one  now  in  use,  was, — ^*  that  where  a  He- 
brew .  or  Greek  word  admitted'  of  two  proper 
senses,  one  should  be  expressed  in  the  context, 
and  the  other  in  the  margin.**  Thus  it  appears^ 
that  Dr.  Priestley  must  have  glanced  his  eye, 
most  cursorily  indeed^  upon  our  English  transl|i-» 
tion,  when  he  charges  it  so  peremptorily  with  the 
$ibrupt  change  of  person. 
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Again^  this  very  translation^  which^  beside  the 
older  expositors  above  referred  to^  has  the  support 
of  Vitringa  and  Bishop  Lowth^  and  is  perfiectly 
consistent  with  the  most  accurate  and  gramma- 
tical rendering  of  the  passage  in  question^  agrees 
sufficiently  with  the  ancient  versions.  In  sense 
there  is  no  differenoe^  and  whatever  variation  there 
is  in  the  expression,  may  be  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for  from  a  farther  examination  of  the 
original.  Thus  in  the  Vulgate  it  is  rendered, 
fFhen  he  shall  make  his  soul  ah  offering  for  sin, 
he  shall  see,  &c. — ^and  in  the  S3nriac^  the  penalty 
of  sin  is  laid  upon  his  soul,  ( i.  e.  in  other  words, 
his  soul  is  made  an  oflfering  for  sin  )  that  he  might 
see,  &c.  Now  the  first  is  a  literal  translation  of 
the  Hebrew^  if  only  instead  of  CWT)  be  read 
J3W,*  which  we  may  readily  suppose  some  copies 
of  the  Hebrew  to  have  done,  without  introducing 
the  smallest  uncertainty  into  the  text.  The  se« 
cond  will  also  be  found  a  literal  version,  if  for 
DH!:^r»be  read  DKfii,  which  may  be  taken  passively, 
shall  be  made.  Now  it  appears  from  Kennicot's 
various  readings,  that  one  MS.  supports  this  read* 
ing.  But  there  is  a  remark  on  this  head  made  by 
Houbigant,  (and  which /has  been  overlooked  both 
by   Bishop   Lowth,    and    the   commentator  on 

*  Docderlein  translates  as  if  the  word  were  cd^v^,  ubi 
vfiam  suam,  ut  piaculum^  interposnerii  ;  and  adds,  that  the 
book  Sghar  (Parascha  sv'i)  particularly  warns  us  that  it  i$ 
so  to  be  read,  not  O'vn. 
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Isaiah  who  has  sucteeded  him,  *)  that  seetns  to 
desefvie  considerable  notice.  The  word;  he  says^ 
should  be  Dttri%  in  the  passive  voicie:  for  that> 
as  Morinus  observes,  the  Jews»  before  the  vowel 
points  were  introduced,  were  used  to  mark  the 
passive  by  the  letter  ^  interposed ;  and  that  here^ 
this  Chaldaism  had  been  allowed  to  remain  by 
the  transcriber — see  Houbigant  m  locum. 

Again,  with*  respect  to  the  LKX  venribn  of 
this  passage,  (for  as  to  the  ArahiCj  it  need  not 
be  taken  into  account,  for  the  i^easotis  b^or^ 
stated,)  the  difference  betweeb  it  and  the  last 
mentioned  translation  is  not  so  great,  as  on  the 
first  view  might  appear.  It  is  true,  the  reading 
of  the  LXX,  as  given  in  our  Polyglot,  is  My 
jm^  if  ye  offer  I  but  it  is  iiemarked  by  Bishop 

*  Mr.  Dodson  was  here  intended,  as  being  the  only  per- 
son,, who  (at  the  date  of  the  first  publication  of  this  work) 
hikd  given  to  the  public  a  Yerai^n  of  Isaiah  later  than  that  of 
Bbhop  Lowth.  fiat  the  obserration  equally  applies  to 
Bishop  Stock,  who  has  given  the  latest  translation  of  ths 
Prophet,  and  who  has  in  like  manner  overlooked  this  re* 
mark :  for  whilst  he  renders  the  word  in  ^passive  sense,  jFjf 
his  Ufe  shall  be  mads  a  trespass^ffering^  he  assigns  for  it  a 
wrong  reason ;  deriving  the  passive  signification  from  a  sup* 
i^osed  lefledtive  import  of  the  verb— fAotifd  be  made^  or  (he 
says)  should  render  itsblp,  forgetting,  that  if  this  latter 
sense  belonged  to  the  verb,  it  would  have  been  given  in  the 
form  Hithpahely  which  clearly  is  not  that  of  the  vecb  ts^wrt, 
— oDathe's  translation  of  the  passage  is  decisive  for  the  passive 
signifiM^ation  of  the  verb :  Quodsi  iMa  ^UBui  socrffiaUmpr^ 
peccaiis  obkUafuerit  • 

a3 


LoWlh>  thto  «k)ifte  6opi^  of  the  LXX  react  9^fm^ 
shAll  be  off^fied^  which  agrees  exactly  with  the 
Syriac.  Itideed,  as  Mr.  Dodson  very  properly 
db^rved,  fc0t»i  may  be'  considered  the  true  resri"- 
itig  rf  the  LXX^  not  only  on  the  authority  of 
CbfM^f^  R.  ftnd  Justin^  who  read  it  so;  but  al«a 
ffbUi  the  cust6m^  which  prevails  in  Greek  MS8. 
of  writing  6  ihsteltfi  of  uu  This  prfectft?e  ii?  no- 
ticed by  Waltoii,  in  hi»  edition  of  Clem.  R.  (p^ 
142)  on  the  w«d!rdB  Tr^^^gt^t?  i}/m^  s^^nxutiaj  and 
is  well  Iciiown  to  all,  trho  are  conversant  in^ 
Greek  M SS  ds  obtaining  not  only  at  the  tefnii- 
nMioii  of  words^  as  in  the  instanoe  teken  from 
ClemeMy  but  in  all  parts  of  the  word  indifier- 
ently.  This  reading  is  fikewrse  iipprored  by 
Capellus**  Thtts  far  then,  (and  ttih  it  is  to  be 
noted  is  the  most  important  clause  in  the  pas-' 
sage,)  the  disagreement  between  the  LXX  and 
the  other  aneioit  veisions  is  dene  away.  That 
it  differs  both  from  them^  and  the  Hebrew  tekt,, 
in  sbnie  other  parts  of  the  sfentence,  must  be  at 
fowied;  but  that  from  an  extensive  collation  of 
ihe  several .  iMiSS.  (which  has  now  happily  been^ 


.'Vi 


*  <<  Allqttsmdb  diVersitas  cttalibhisia  LXX  posita  est  in^ 
diversa  ledlione  Variaotiaiii  Codd.  GrdecoriDln  r»r  LXX  ut 
fida.  Uii.  10,  ^hio  Sixtioa  T*r»  LXX  babet,  t^y  ^A^t  #t^». 
4^te{n«<,  si  dederiiia  prafeccaio^  qtias  cormpia  est  le^o.  At 
jNtastltias  cum  qaibofsdam  c^fK^ibus  babet,  ioh^  IIwtai,  si  datur 
ftiarfti  «|M'gekiQiiia  est  le^lo  riil^otiAetiB  H^bi^so.^^  Crfttc#^ 
SfKra^  Lutho*  CkspeL  pp.  529^  530. 


it  length  und^rtaken'^)  even  these  difier^nced 
Intjr  jp«t  be  removed^  there  ii^  much  reason  tdi 
'espect*  The  confirmation  of  the  present  read^ 
iagof  the  SiqKxiagiirt  by  the  Arable  version^  is 
hy  nb  means  an  argiuineat  against  this ;  as  that 
insrsion  is  not  abivve  900  years  old>  and  may 
theiefore  have  been  derived  from  copies  of  the 
SeptiU^g^t,  not  the  most  perfect.  Besides^  it 
ifeservea  to  be  remailced^  that .  Bishqp  Lowth 
fPreUm.  Dis$J)  pronounces  the  Septuagint  vier- 
'iiton  dp  Isaiah^  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  nhy  othe^ 
book  in*  the  Old  Testament;  isid  iiuaiidition  to 
tfais^  toluLve  canae^dovm  to  us  in  a'nondftion  ex^~ 
ceedingly  incorrect. 

tJj[k>n  the  whc^e  tben^  sinde  th^  pneseut  Aate 
^  the  Hebrew  text  ^has  been  sheivn  \  to '  ^grae 
^th  the  Syriac,  the  Vulga^  (both  of  which^  it 
Hhould  be  not^^  wetie  taken  frmn  flie  HelMew ; 
^ne  in  the  first,  the  ^rtdier  in  the  fourth  century}) 
with  our  English  traooiadoci^  and  id  a  material 
part  even  with  die  LKX,  we  may  judge,  itvith 
what  £dmess,  Dr»  Priestley^s  re^tion  oiF  the 
present  text,  on  the  ground  of  the  cfisagreement 
tpf  the  translations  with  it^and  with  each  other, 

*  Unhdppify^  I  must  ilo^  add,  the  proseciltioa  of  that 
most  valuable  work,  the  completion  of  which  was  so  eagerljr 
anticipated  at  the  date  of  the  first  publication  .of  this  trea* 
tise,  has  bei^n  interrupted  by  the  stroke  of.  death,  (seep. 
W.)  so  that  the  collation  here  atluded  to  still  remaw  a 
m^hty  deBideratiitti  '  . 

9^4 
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has  been  conducited.  His  omission  of  the  VuK 
^te:  his  overlooking  the  mai^nal  translation  of 
our  present,  and  the  text  of  our  older  English 
xBibles,  and  pronouncing  peremptorily  on  their 
contents  in  opposition  to  both:  his  stating  the 
Arabic  as  a  distinct  testiniony,  concurring  with 
the  LXX :  and  his  assertion^  that  the  Syriac 
version  of  the  Old  Testament  is  confessed  to  be 
of  little  authority,  when  the  direct  contrary  is  the 
feet,  it  being  esteemed  by  all  biblical  scholars 
as  of  the  very  highest :— and  all  this  done  to 
darken  and  discard  a  part  of  holy  writ,— ncannot 
but  excite  some  doubt,  as  to  the  knowledge,  or 
the  candour,  of  the  critic. 

'  With  respect  to  the  Syriac  version.  Bishop 
Lowth,  in  his  Prelim.  Dissert,  thus  expresses 
himself.  After  describing  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrase of  Jonathan,  Ivhich  he  states  to  have 
been  made  about  or  before  the  time  of  our  Sa- 
yiour,  he  sa}rs,  '^  the  Syriac  stands  next  iii  order 
of  time,  but  is  superior  to  the  Chaldee  in  use- 
fulness and  authority,  as  well  in  ascertaining,  as 
in  explaining,  the  Hebrew  text:  it.  is  a  close 
translation  of  the  Hebrew,  into  a  language  of 
near  affinity  to  it :  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
made  as  early  as  the  Jirst  century.'^ -^Doctor 
^  Kennicot  also  (State  of  the  Hehr.  texty  vol.  ii. 
p.  355)  speaks  in  the  strongest  terms  of  this  ver- 
sion,'  *^  which  he  says,  being  very  literal  ^xi'^ 
very  ancient,  is  of  inestimable  value  r — he  con* 
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dudes  it  to  have  been  ^^  made  about  the  end  of 
tiie  first  centuty^  and  that  it  might  ccmsequeiitly^ 
luive  been  made  from  Hebrew  MSS.  almost  as 
old  as  those^  which  were  before  translated  into 
Greek :?  and  he  of  course  relies  on  it^  for  many 
of  the  most  ancient  and  valuable  readings.  The 
language  of  De  Rossi  is,  if  possible^  still  stntager. 
'^  Versib  hsec  antiqmssima  ordinem  ipsum  vei^ 
borum  sacri  textus  6t  literam  presse!  sectaitur ;  el 
ex,  versiomhus  omnibus  antiquis  purior  ac  ttr 
nacior  haheturr  (Far.  Led.  Vet.  Test<  Pro^ 
leg.  p.  xxxii.)  Dath^  also^  both  in  hui  prefiwe 
to  the  Syriac  Psalter,  and  in  his  Opuscula^' pro* 
Bounces  in  the  most  peremptory  terms  in  favour 
of  the  Qdelity  imd  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Sy- 
riac; Yersicm.  In  the  latter  work  particulwlyy 
he  refers  to  it  as  a  decisive  standard  by^bieh  to 
Juc^  of  the  state  of  the  Hebreiy  tei^t  in  d»e 
second  century.  Dath.  Opu^c.  CoU.  a  Mogenfn.^, 
171*   In  this  high  estimate  of  the  *  Syriac  ver- 

*  Although  I  am  here  only  concerned  with  the  Syriac 
TersicHi  of  the  Old  Testament y  yet  I  cannot  omit  the  op^ 
portunjty  of  noticing  a  judicious  and  satiifadtory  defence:  of 
the  higfar  antiquity  of  what  is  called  the  Old  Syriac  V^rslba 
of  the  ifem  Testament^  lately  given  to  the  public  by  Dr. 
Laurence.  That  this  ?ersion|  or  the  PeshUo  as  it  is  usnaUy 
named  for.  distindion,  was  the  prodn^ion  of  the  Apostolic 
age,  or  at  least  of  that  which  immediately  flfucceisdedi  had 
been  the  opinion  of  the  most  eminent  critics  both  in  early 
and  modern  timei.  The  very  learned  J.  D*  Michaelis  has 
imiintaiaed  the  same  opinion,  in  ]Mf  bdrodudhn  to  due  Nem 
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(doH,  thete  gfent  tc^riticks  but  coincide  with  thif 
iii]iihig<»  df  Pdcocky  Wakoo,  Mfdall  the  moirt 
kattied  ^nd  |iiv>ftmiiid[  Hebrenr  iichdais^  who  m 
4gi9tiet«d  tufi^he  k  to  the  ApmtoRc  a^e — (isee  JF\^ 
rM^k  jiir^/i  to  MiOAfu  aiMl  fflaiten'^  Prot^om 
1^4)     '^"Mt*  i^RU^TLEV  however  Ao^  j«ir^  tlmt 

•*  *p  «ft  txMj^sed  t9b$of  Uttk  authority !  r 

I  hilt%  4w^  much  too  kmg  ^upoti  this  Jioint: 
but  ll  is  Of  imjKittatiOe  that  it  dboidd  be  well  un^ 
tHr^ldod^  What  feliaiioe  is  to  be  plaoed  on  the 
jiMdto/M^^  -Avid  whi^  cttsdit  to  be  givefi  to  th^ 
mmfB¥^imi  of  a  writer,  who^  theofogickl  opirn- 
t)m  htrm^obfe^^  ^  ituall  degree  ^^  drci]datiOA 
iunk^  fittbf^r  island,  ^d'Wf^e^ooiifidetit  assUm]^ 
tion  df  cfitical  superiority,  and  loud  eothplainffaS 
llgtttii»&  «ll6  allege  backwardness  ^<drvine^  of 
tiio  i^itkfelil^ed  ti^nrch  in  f»bHcal  fitfes<%atiOn> 
tfefight  dMtW  l9ie  tinwd^  readel*  into  an^^<htiplidt 
aditti»Bk^^K3f  bis  gratortMts  j^kiofis;       ^ 

I  ^«ie  flow  Io^i^]^min0  his  objection^  agaii^ 
the  second  text — He  made  him  sjn'  for  us,  wh4 


,  •  < 


Slniameti^  ^oh  n.  f*  ^-^W/  Stft  ia  Ms  MS  has  «at  1^ 
teit^  iftte'Bttpportof  hfe  Sttgitirli  aittiottiia^MriMta^h^ 
Wlio ttf QtMls  ^lird  luw^  Vis  slMdent  prOdf  t(f  the  esdsft 
eate  of  thill  iReysi^a  ata^Sribfl:^eai)fer  fhim  tR6^«rth  cen* 
tviy^  ibid.  'p.  iBl*^BfHf  I^.  ^crreeoe  has,  howeter, 
dead)'  rfieWil,  th^  Mr.  Martha  aBjeaions  are  aot  famiii 
Aahle;  aadhas  tfeatedtlM^iib^  in  sudi  a  maimer  as  td 
l^fftttej  th^t  ^he  alleged  aBtii[ttity  df  the  Te^siaa^taads  dpofl 
t](e8tro6gisi^tgroands^pi^ai^/&  tee  iMwirerltt^iBhsttii 


. « •■  ■ « 
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hiew  no  sin,  thm  we  might  be  made  thie  righh 
tMHsAess  of  God  in  Mm.^^In  this  pa^age^  the 
#o<tl  etfiet^TiH,  ^hioh  ii^  tratislated  s»^  is  coti^ 
fideiped  by  Hathtiiond>  -  Le  Clerc,  Whitby,  and 
Cfrery  i^peetable  OettMientator^  to  ihi^n  ti  sin 
t^riifg  w  sact^^  Jhp  sin :  ft  is  so  trativlated 
expressly  by  Primate  Newcome  in  his  new  Ver- 
non, tliat  this  is  th^  tttih  ttieaning  ot  the  word, 
will  readily  be  admitted,  When  it  is  considered 
that  this  is  the  a{^lication  of  it  in  the  .  Qebiiew 
idiom;  and  that  Jews  translating  their  own  lan^ 
guage  into  Greek,  would  give  to  the  hittef^  the 
for <Je  of  the  corresponding  wtmlis  in  *the  IbMien 
And  that  they  have  done  so,  is  evident  Iit)m  the 
use  of  the  word  through  the  entire  of  thi^  Greek 
irarsion  of  the  Old  Testament,  to. which  the 
ApOiitles,  when  speaking  in  Greek,  Would  nttttt^ 
tally  have  adhered.  Dr.  Middleton,  in  his  an^ 
swer  to  Dr.  Benlley,  remarks,  that  "  the  whole 
New  Testament  is  written  in  a  language  peeutiar 
to  the  Jews;  tod  iha^:  the  idiom  is  Hebrew  or 
Syriac,  though  the  words  be  Gre^."*  Michaeli^ 
Wso  says,  *'  the  language  of  the  New  Testkttient 
is  so  intiermixed  with  Hebt^isms,  that  many 
native  Greeks  might  have  found  it  diiSicult  to 
understand  it.**  (Introd.  to  N.  T.  voL  i.  p.  I  GO.) 
Ludovicus  Capellus,  (in  speaking  of  the  Greek 
translators  of  the  Old  Testament,  whose  styte 
he  sarjrs  is  followed  by  the  Writers  of  the  New^) 
iRsks  the  question^  '^^Qui*  nescit,  v<6rba  quidem 
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esse  Gneca^  at '  phrases  et  sermonis  structuram 
esse  Hebraeam?"  (Crit.  Sacr.  p.  522.)  And  Doc- 
tor Campbell,  in  his  Preliminary  Dissertations, 
pronounces  .almost  in  the  words  of  Capellus, 
^^  The  phraseology  is  Hebrew5  and  the  words 
are  Greek,".  *    The  justice  of  these  observations^ 

*  Emesti  affirms^  ^<  Stilus  NotI  Testamenti  recte  dicatur 
hehraO'^griBCus.^^  See?  p.  82,  tnst.  ItUerp.  Nov.  Test. 
indeed  tlie  obserratioiis  of  this  writer  (p.  73— *>88.)  are  par* 
ticularljr  worthy  of  attention.  If  the  reader  should  be  de« 
sirons  to  see  this.cdrioos  and  interesting  snbjeft  of  the  stjla 
cf  the  New  Testament  folly  and  satisfa^rilj  handled,  I 
refer  him  to  the  last  named  work ;  also  to  MichaeUs's  IVth 
chapter  on  the  language  of  the  New  Testament^  (bUro^ 
ductiofif  &c«  ToL  i.  p.  67—^00)  and  particularly  to  Dr. 
tkmpbell's  first  and  second  Preliminary  Dissertaiions  to 
his  Four  QotpeU^  dec  At  the  same  timej  I  must  differ 
widely  from  Dr.  Campbell,  when  he  refers  (as  he  does  in 
p.  20.  ToL  !•)  to  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester's  Doctrine  of 
Graee^  for  the  best  refutation  of  the  objections  against  the 
inspiration  of  Scripture  derived  from  the  want  of  classic 
purity  in  its  language.  I  would  on  the  contrary  direct  the 
reader's  attention  ia  the  Dissertation  on  the  principles  cf 
Human  Eloquence^  in  wiiich  the  bold  paradoxes  of  the 
Bishop  are  set  aside,  and  the  argument  placed  upon  a  sound 
and  legitimate  basis,  by  the  learned  Dr.  Thomas  Leland^ 
formerly  a  Fellow  of  this  University. 

The  Bishop,  it  is  well  known,  had  held,  that  the  want 
of  purity  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  supplies  in 
itself  a  j^roof  of  their  divine  original  f  and  had  defended  this 
position  upon  reasons  nearly  subversive  of  every  just  notion 
of  the  nature  of  human  eloquence.  Dr.  Leland,  on  th,e 
contrary^  with  a  due  regard  to  the  principles  of  eloquence^ 
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irii  appljnng  particalarly  to  the  expression  in  the 
piesent  text^  is  evinced  in  nnmerous  instances, 
adduced  by  Hammond  and  Whitby  in  locmn. 
And  to  this  very  text,  the  passage  from  Isaiah, 

of  tMte,  and  of  common  sense,  and  in  the  dire^  maitite- 
nance  of  them  all  against  the  attacks  of  ihis  formidable 
assailant,  more  discreetlj  and  snccessfallj  contended  for 
the  truth  of  this  proposition,  that  <^  whaiterer  rudenecs  of 
style  mi^y  be  d^scoTerable  in  the  writings  of  the  NeirTes* 
tament,  it  can  afford  neither  proof  nor  presumption  that 
the  authors  were  not  ditinely  inspired."     See  p.  97,  or 
rather  indeed  the  whole  of  the  judicious  discussion  from 
p.  88  to  p^  118  of  the  Dtiitriation.  Thb  drew  forth  a  replj 
in  defence  of  the  Bishop,  which  was  dbtinguished  more  for 
point  and  sarcasm  th^  for  ingenuity  and  strength*     Suspi* 
cion  early  fixed  upon  Dr.  Hurd  as  the  author*    The  letters 
of  Warburton  and  Hurd  lately  published,  prove  the  suspicion 
to  have  been  just.   It  appears  also,  that  Warburton  himself 
took  considerable  pains  to  ha?e  the  pamphlet  printed  and 
circulated  in  Ireland,  {Letter Sj  &c«  pp.  353.  354.)  in  the 
confident  ezpe6iation,  that  the  Irish  Prefessor  would  be 
completely  put  to  silence.    The  effect  howe?er  was  other* 
wise.  The  Professor  returned  to  the  charge  with  renoyated 
Tigour ;  and  by  a  reply,  distinguished  by  stich  ability  as 
proved  to  the  opposite  p^y  the  inexpediency  of  continuing 
the  contest,  closed  the  controversy.     How  complete  in  tl^e 
public  opinion,  was  Dr.  Leland's  triumph  over  both  his 
mitred  opponents,  may  easily  be  collected  from  the  fa6t, 
that  however  anxious  to  give  extended  circulation  to  the 
castjgatoiy  Letter  before  it  received  an  answer,  they  both 
observed  a  profound  silence  upon  the  subject  ever  after ; 
and  that  the  Letter  to  Dr,  Letandy  remaining  unacknow- 
ledged by  the  author,  was  indebted  for  its  farther  publicity 
to  the  ?ery  person  against  whom  it  was  dire^ed,   who 


which:  lMi»  jwt  been  dismised  lamrt  aa  exaok 
cori^ftpondeace :  for^  sm  in  that;  hu  soul,  or  life^ 
waa  tiO'  6e  TJ^dK^  csvk^  ofco^TMb  or  as  the  LXX 
iC^idier  it^  w^i  otf^mfWic^i- u  rin  offermgy  ^  wo  here 

deemed  it  aot  iaeKpedieiU^  ia  ^,  aew  «4itipii  of  liis  tr^«^ 
tp^  giv9  it  a  pbi^e  betweeii  the  DUutrUUi^  ^h|oh  c^uged  il 
mi4  the  defence  |f  Uqk  it  qcc^^ned*  The  cri%al  depisioiia 
^  the  day  ^eire  decided^jr  in  feyaiir  of  Dr.  Lel^ad*  A 
late  Review  pronoiuMe^  that  I^e^ad  <^  Hi  i|i|e  opinion 
fltf  ^1  the  If Qvld  cowpk^^iy  demolished  his  antagoaist," 
(J^dinb.  JLev.  vol.  i^iii.  p.  358.)  The  Critical  re?iews  for 
JttlJ^  and  NoTeml>er)  1764,  oontain  some  masterly  pieces 
pf  criticism  apoo  jtliie  fHs^Uff^  aadthe  ljeti$r»  Bat  in 
no  MTork  ia  there  a  B)<|re  stril^ing  or  more  honanrahle  tes* 
timony  borae  to  Dr.  I^elaad^  superiority  in  this  ^xintr^iYersy, 
tituui  in  that  which  i^  e^tit)e4  7Vaal«  l§  Warhmrt^n  and  a 
Ww^hurtonim  i  ps^rticalarly  in  the  Ihdkaiwn  and  Prefaot^ 
prej^ed  to  th$  7W  TV^^,  which  the  ^loqaent  editor  de^ 
scribes  as  '^  Children,  whom  their  parents  were  afraid  or 
ashamed  t^  aclf^nawledge,"  and  which  he  therefore  (com- 
passipnately  it  certainly  cannot  be  said)  determines  to  prcn 
sent  to  the  public  notice.  Of  these  Two  TVocf^  Dr,  Hard's 
well  known  Letter  to  Dr,  Jortin  Qn  the  d^iew^  of  friend* 
ship  is  one,  and  his  Letter  to  Dr.  'Leimd  is  the  other :  and 
on  the  subje6i;  of  these  tracts,  by  whi(;h)  it  is  added,  IfVar- 
barton  was  most  e^traYagantly  flattered,  (tdand  most  pe<>» 
tulantly  insulted,  and  Jortin  most  inhuHH^nly  lilifled,  severe 
justice  is  inflicted  upon  the  author,  by  the  indignant  yin.^ 
dicator  of  the  two  respectable  characters  that  had  been  sa 

*  In  reference  probably  to  the  very  words  in  this  passage 
it  is,  that  our  Saviour  declares,  (Matt.  xx.  28.)  that  he 
gave  rwf  'ifvxnv  avrn  t^vt^p  •iti  «v^^«fl^  or  as  St.  Paul  after* 
wards  eiipr^sses  it,  (1  Tim.  ii«  a.)  tmriXvT^oi  vfi^  wan^u 
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Chnst  ift  m^  ta  have  h^m  mt^  ofm^rmx  a  mm 
i^^rimgi  and  ybr  u$j  as  it  wmt  hatQ  beea  from 
what  is  immediately  nftcir  udded^  that  urn  hmm 
fiOysim    For  the  exaqt  o(»iicid«9ce  fa^twwxL  lAieaie 

iuiiw<M!tbil7  at^cked.  General  opinio^  hu  long  approf^lb 
ated  thii  publication  to  a  name  o|  no  meai^  ,90!^  ia  th^ 
republic  of  Inciters.  Vndoabtedly  the  ingonr  of  WkQvgf 
tion,  the  ricbness  of  imagerj,  aii4  tbei^lendwr^^Cdidioii^ 
displayed  in  thpse  parts  of  the  vork  yihi^h  tk^  ilditoc 
plaiina  as  bis  own>  arersucb^^  must  reflect  hoiionr  npon  anj 
name,  ^t  the  same  tifpe^  k  ia  much  to  lie  lainented,  tluii 
talents  and  attainmoits  of  so  bigb  an  order  aft  maaUc^tl^ 
belong  to  the  writer,  should  haTO  heeii  deroted  to  ^^r« 
poses  sp  little  congenial  with  the  feelings  of  bene? olenc^ ; 
and  that  the  sap^  spirit^  which  pressed  forward  with  ^oj^ 
generous  ardour .  to  cast  the  shield  OTer  one  repntati^iiy 
should  direct  the  sword  with  such  fierce  hostility  agaip^ 
another;  and  exult  in  inflicting  the  yerj  species  of  woiv^ 
which  it  was  its  highest  glory  to  repeL 

The  enlogium  pronounced  upon  Dr.  Ldand^  I  here  jeia^ 
the  opportunity  of  extri^dlkig  from  this  performance^  It  ]$ 
sketched  by  the  hand  of  a  master,  and  is  too  creditable  t^ 
the  memory -of  the  indiyidual^  to  be  passed  oyer  by  any 
one  who  take^  an  interest  in  what  relates  either  tq^  th^ 
man,  or  to  the  Uni? ersity  of  which  he  was  an  ornament* 
^'  Of  Leland,  my  opinion  is  not,  like  the  Letter-writer's^ 
founded  upon  hear-say  evidence ;  nor  is  it  determined  solely 
|)y  the  great  authority  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  always  men^i 
tioned  Dr.  Leiand  with  cordial  regard  and  with  marked 
respedl.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  iuTidious  for  me  to  hazard 
a  favourable  decision  upon  his  History  of  Ireland^  because 
the  merits  of  that  work  have  been  disputed  by  critics ;  somo 
of  whom,  are,  I  think,  warped  in  their  judgments,  by  lite^ 
j^rfy  others  hf  national,  and  more,  I  have  reason  to  be« 
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passageH)  Vitringa  (Isai.  liii.  10)  deserves  par^ 
ticularly  to  be  pcHisalted.  Among  other  valuable 
observations^  be  shews,  ihat.^£Di  aiiaoriu^,  wtbo 
mfia^riug,   and  ofnursa^,    are    all  used    by   the 

fieve,  by  personal  prejudices.  But  I  may  with  confidence 
^ypeal  tp  Writings,  whicli  hare  long  contributed  to  public 
amusement,  and  hare  often  been  honoured  by  public 
approbation  :-*-to  the  Life  of  Philip,  and  to  the  TVansla* 
Hon  of  Demosthenes,  which  Ae  Letter-writer  professes  to 
haTe  not  read,— to  the  judicious  Dissertation  upon  Elo^ 
quence,  which  the  Leiter^writer  did  Touchsafe  to  read, 
before  he  answered  it,«^to  the  spirited  Defence  of  that  I%s« 
sertation  which  the  Letter  ^writer,  probably^  has  read,  but 
heter  attempted  to  answer.  The  Life  of  Philip  contains 
many  curious  researches  into  the  principles  of  gOTcmment 
established  among  tiie  leading  states  of  Greece  r  many  saga« 
cious  remarks  on  their  intestine  discords :  many  exa6t  de- 
scriptions of  their  most  celebrated  characters,  together 
with  an  extensire  and  corredt  view  of  those  subtle  in- 
trigues, and  those  ambitious  proje6ts,  by  which  Philip^  at 
a  fayourable  crisjs,  gradually  obtained  an  unexampled  and 
fatal  mastery  oyer  the  Grecian  Republics.  In  the  Trans-^ 
lotion  of  Demosthenes,  Leland  unites  the  man  of  taste,  with 
the  man  of  learning,  and  shews  himself  to  have  possessed, 
not  only  a  competent  knowledge  of  the-  Greek  language, 
but  that  clearness  in  his  own  conceptions,  and  that  anima* 
tion  in  his  feelings,  which  enabled  him  to  catch  the  real 
meaning,  and  to  preserve  the  genuine  spirit,  of  the  most 
perfedt  orator  that  Athens  erer  produced.  Through  the 
Dissertation  upon  Eloquence^  and  the  Defence  of  it,  we  see 
great  accuracy  of  erudition,  great  perspicuity  and  strength 
of  style,  and,  above  all,  a  stoutness  of  judgment,  which, 
in  trayersing  the  open  and  spacious  walks  of  literature, 
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©sreek  writers,  among  the  Jews,  in  the  same 
wnse.  Several  decisive  instances  of  this  in  the 
New  Testament,  are  pointed  out  by  Schleusner, 
on  the  word  ufittoTM, 

disdained  to  be  led  captive,  either  by  the  sorceries  of  a 
self^deluded   visionary,    or  the  decrees  of  a  self-created 
despot.*'     Tracts  by  WarburtoH,  and  a  0arburtoniahy  pp. 
193,  194.— In  the  vefy  year,  in  which  thesA^observaoi 
tions  on  Dr.  Leland's  literary  chara^er  were  givetf  to  tht 
public^  three  voluoles  of  his  Sermons  issued  from  the  Dub- 
lin press  ;  and,  though  posthumous,  u^  consequently  not 
touched  by  the  finishing  hand  of  the  author,  they  exhibit 
ft  specimen  of  pulpit   eloquence,    not   unworthy   of   tht 
Translator  of  Demosthenes  and  the  Historian  of  Ireland. 
To  tiiese  Sermons  there  is  prefixed  a  brief  but  interesting 
and  welUwritten  life  of  the  author,  from  which  it  appears, 
that  the  amount  of  his  literary  produdiions  exceeded  what 
have  been  here  enumerated.— The  extradl  which  I  have 
made  from  the  Tracts^  although  I  do  not  accede  to  its 
justice  in  every  particular,  b^ing  disposed  to  attribute  somem 
whui  less  to  the  Translation  of  Demosthenes^  and  a  loast 
dealjaere  to  the  History  of  Ireland^  yet  I  could  not  deny 
myself  the  gratification  of  noticing^  in  connexion  with  thtt 
name  of  Leland ;  not  only,  as  being  highly  creditable  to 
the  memory  of  a  distinguislked  member  of  the  University 
with  which  I  am  myself  so  closely  conne6led;  but,  as  supply- 
ing one  of  the  few  instances,  in  which  a  provincial  writer  o£ 
fhis  part  of  the  empire  has  obtained  due  honour  in  the  sister 
country.— In  concluding  this  long  note,  which  has  been 
almost  exclusively  dedicated  to  Doctor  Leland,  I  cannot 
forbear  asking  the  question,  whether  it  is  to  be  ascribed 
^o  ignorance  or  to  fraud,  that  in  a  recent  London  edition 
of  his   Translation  of  the  Orations  of  Demosthenes^  (viz. 
1806.)  his  designation  in  the  title  is  that  of  F^Uow  of  Tri^ 
VOJL.  !•  R        *^ 
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Now  from  this  plain  and  direct  sense  of  ttiiT 
passage  in  2  Cor.  supported  by  the  known  use 
of  the  word  ot/jLMrm  in  Scripture  language,  and 
maintained    by    the    ablest    Commentators    on 
Scripture,   Dr.  Priestley  thinks  proper  tn^tun* 
away,  and  to  seek  in  a  passage  of  Romans  (viii« 
3. )  to  which  this  by  no  means  necessarily  refers, 
a  new  fi^planation,  which  better  suits  his  theory, 
and  which,    as  usual  with  him,    substitutes   a 
figurative,   in  place  of  the  obvious,   and  literal 
sense.    Thus,  Ipcause  in  Romans,  God  is  said 
to  have  sent  his  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinfat 
fieshy  6tt  ofioieaiiuri;  cruMog  apLocoriotg^  he  would  in* 
fer,    that  when  in  3  Cor.  God  is  said  to  have 
made  him  sin,  it  is  merely  meant  that  God  hadF 
made  him  in  the  likeness  of  sinjul  Jlesh.    Nor 
is  he  content  with  this  unwarrantable  departure 
from  the  language  of  the  text,   but  he  woulrf 
also  insinuate  (Tk.  Rep.  vol.  i.  p.  128.)  that  the 
words  wt^k  u/JLcc^Ticcg,    which  occur  in  the  text 
in  Romans,  and  which,  we  have  already  remark- 
ed,   are  commonly  used  in  Scripture  language 
for  a  sin  offering,  and  are  so  rendered  in  this- 
place  by  Primate  Newcome,  merely  imply  Jbr 
«/;,  availing  himself  of  our  present  version,  which 
translates  the  words^Jbr  sin.     Such  vague  an# 

nittf  College,  Oxford.  Was  the  translation  of  the  Greek 
orator  supposed  too  good  to  have  come  from  Ireland;  ov 
was  it  imagined,  that  the  knowledge  of  its  true  origui  wouU^ 
diminish  the  profits  of  its  circulation  ? 


AS  A  ^Mtilinct^  tO'A  Sf»i  ^ii 

I 

tfiicritical  expositions  of  Scripture  may  serve  anjr 
iHirpose^  but  the  cause  of  truth.  I  have  already 
dwelt  longer  upon  thent  than  they  deserve: 
And  shskll  now  dismiss  them  without  farther 
Mmark. 

No.  XXrill. — ON    THE    WORD    JfCATAAAAI^H    TRANS- 
LATED AS  AtOKJEStENT  IN  ROM.  V.    1 1« 

Page  29.  (^) — The  word  xaraXXayiy,  which  i» 
here  translated  atonement ,  it  iii  remarked  by 
Sykes,  (On  Redemp.  pp.  56,  201.)  and  H. 
Taylor,  (B.  Mord.  p.  807.)  and  others  who 
Oppose  the  recieived  docti'ine  of  the  atonement, 
iihould  not  have  been  so  rendered,  but  should 
have  been  translated  r^condiliatian.  The  jus- 
tice of  this  remark  I  do  not  scruple  to  admits 
The  use  of  the  verb  and  participle  in  the  formei* 
Verse,  seems  to  require  this  translation.  And 
this  being  the  single  passage  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, in  which  it  is  so  rendered,  being  else^ 
where  uniformly  translated  reconciling  or  recon- 
tiliationy  (Rom.  ch^xi.  15.  3  Cor.  v.  18, 19.)  and 
bdng  no  where  used  by  the  LXX  in  speaking 
bf  the  legal  atonements,  and  moreover  there 
Ibeing  an  actual  impropriety  in ,  the  expression, 
WE  have  received  *  the  atonememt^  I  feel  no 
difficulty  in  adopting  this  correction. 

*  It  will  be  worth  the  while  of  those  commentators,  who 
!6DDtefid>  (as  we  hare  noticed  in  Number  XX.)  that  the 
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Now  from  this  plain  and  direct  ar  .^s,  in  the 

passage  in  2  Cor.  supported  hjr  t^^^  this  passage, 

of  the  word  ofAOfrix  in  Scriptiv  ^  inference  they 

maintained    by    the    sble^  J.  motion  of  recon- 

Scripture,  Dr.  Priertler    .^J  the  idea  of  propiti- 

away,  and  to  seek  m       .-^'^'^^y  be  seen  in  Number 

3.)  to  which  this  ^  ^^^;^s  bj/  these,  it  is  manifest 

a  new  wplanab'   ^^  ^f  the  thing  and  the  ex- 

and  wnichj    ''^/'^  ^/  Scripture,    reconciliation  is 

iSgurative  .'"^^'^''^ted,  as  fe  proved  in  the  same 

*^'^^'     ^^  ^n  deserves  also  to  be  observed,  that 

*^         .vii?^'  irord  atonement  is  not  used  in  our 

J*        ^^ of  the  ^ew  Testament,   except  in  the 

'^^'^iistance  already  referred  to,  yet  in  the 

^„^l  the  same,   or  words  derived  from  the 

^  roots  with  that  which  the  LXX  commonly 

^  ffhen  speaking  of  the  l^al  atonement,  are 

^Qt  infrequently   employed  in  treating   of  the 

jeath  of  Christ.   Thus  iXottncof/Mt  and  s£/Xa(rxojL6ds/, 

which  signify  to  appease,  or  make  propitious, 

are  almost  always  used  by  the  LXX  for  n^D*, 

which  by  translators  is  sometimes  rendered  to 

make  atonement  for j  and  sometimes  to  recon- 

die:  and  in  Hebrews  ii.  17«  we  find  it  said  of 

reconciliation  spoken  of  in  the  N.  T.  means  only  our  being 
reconciled  to  God,  or  laying  aside  our  enmity  against  him, 
«i»to  consider,  itL  what  sense  we  are  said,  in  this  passage,  to 
ha? e  RECEIVED  the  reconciliation.  What  rules  of  language 
can  they  adopt,  who  talk  of  a  man's  receiving  the  l(^in^ 
aside  of  his  awn  enmities* 
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r  Lord,  that  he  was  a  merciful  and  faithful 
^  ''  Priest y  to  make  reconciliation  for  {tig  to 
AtrGoLi)  the  sins  of  the  people;  and  again^ 
♦i  is  twice  in  1  John,  entitled  i\»(rfiogy  a  propi^ 
tiationy  &c.  see  Number  XXVI.  p.  220.  Now 
in  all  these,  the  word  atonement  might  with 
propriety  have  been  used;  and  as  the  reconcili^ 
ation  which  we  have  received  through  Christ, 
was  the  effect  of  the  atonement  made  for  us  by 
his  death,  words  which  denote  the  former  simply, 
as  KocTocXXuyTj  and  words  derived  from  the  same 
root,  may  when  applied  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
be  not  unfitly  expressed  by  the  latter,  as  con^ 
taining  in  them  its  full  import. 


NO.  XXIX. — ON  THE  DENIAL  THAT  CHRIST's  DEATH 
IS  DESCRIBED  IN  SCRIPTURE  AS  A  SIN  OFFERING. 


Page  30.  (*) — I  have,  in  the  page  here  referred 

to,    adopted   the  very  words  of  Dr.   Priestley 

himself.  (Theol.  Rep.  v.  i.  123.)  Dr.  Priestley, 

however,    is   far  from   admitting   the  death  of 

Christ,   to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  sin-offering. 

*mat  it  is  but  compared  in  fgure  to  that  species 

of   sacrifice,    is    all   that  he    thinks  proper    to 

concede.— H.  Taylor  (Ben.  Mord.  p.  811 — 821) 

contends  strenuously,  and  certainly  with  as  much 

ingenuity  as  the  case  will  admit,  in  support  of 

^  Jthe  same  point. — What  has  been  urged^  in  Num- 

'^ber  XXVII.  upon  this   head,   will  however  { 
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trust  b^  found  sufficient.  At  all  events,  it  (upm 
nishes  a  direct  reply,  to  an  argument  used  by  , 
the  former  of  these  writers,  (Theol.  Rep.  vol.  i, 
pp.  128,  199.)  in  which,  for  the  purpose  iff 
proving  that  the  "  death  of  Christ  was  no  pro-? 
per  sacrifice  for  sin,  or  the  antitype  of  the  Jew- 
ish sacrifices,**  he  maintains,  that  "  though  the 
death  of  Christ  is  frequently  mentioned  or  al- 
luded to  by  the  Prophets,  it  is  never  spoken 
of  as  a  sin-offering  T  and  to  establish  this  po-^ 
sition,  he  relies  principally  on  his  interpreta- 
tion of  Isai.  liii.  IQ,  which  has  been  fully  ex- 
amined and  refuted  m  the  aforementioned 
dumber. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  advanced,  in  that 
Number,  upon  the  other  text  discussed  in  it, 
namely  9  Cor.  v.  JJl,  I  wish  here  to  notice  the 
observations  of  Dr.  Macknight  and  Jlosenmiil- 
ler.  The  note  of  the  former  upon  it  is  this: 
*^  Afia^Tkoty^  a  sin-offering.  There  are  many 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  where  uficc^Tiot, 
^n,  signifies  (i  stn-off^hg*  Hosea  iv.  8.  They 
(the  priests)  ^at  up  th^  sins  (that  is,  the  sin- 
offerings)  of  my  people. — Ifi  the  New  TestarnKt 
likewise,  the  word  sin  hath  the  same  significa- 
tion,  Heb.  ix.  26.  28.  xiii.  11.'*— To  the  same 
purport,  but  more  at  Iftrge,  Pilkingtpn,  in  his 
Remarks y  &c.  pp.  l63,  164. — Rpsenmiiller  olii 
serves  as  fol|pws,  "  A/dM^nu,  victima  pro  peccato^ 
»t  Uebr.  p^  Lerit.  yii.  8^  r»pi  et  f)^^^  -quQ^ .' 
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fisepe  elliptice  ponitur  pro  tWSn  n%  ut  Ps.  xL  7. 
Exod.  xxix.  14.  pro  quo  LXX  usurpant  ^^ 
af4M0Tia^f  sc.  dv^MSf  Levit*  v.  8.  Q*  ILaliisque 
l^is.  Aliis  abstractum  est  pro  concreto,  et  sub- 
audiendum  est  o^^  pro:  a^  afjuoi^avovrx  STroifitrsyf 
tractavit  eum  ut  peccatorem ;  se  gessit  ei^a  eum> 
uti  erga  peccatorem*    Sensus  est  idem*** 


KO.  XXX. — ON  THE  SENSE  IN  WHICH  CHRIST  IS  Sig0» 
IN  SCRIPTURE  TO  HAVE  DIED  FOB  US. 


Page  30.  (^) — Dr.  Priestley's  remarks  on  this 
subject  deserve  to  be  Attended  to,  as  they  fur- 
nish a  striking  specimen  of  the  metaphysical 
ingenuity^  with  which  the  rational  expositors 
of  the  present  day,  are  able  to  extricate  them^ 
selves  from  the  shackles  of  Scripture  language^ 
Christ  being  frequently  said  in  Scripture  to  have 
died  FOR  fis,  he  tells  us  that  this  is  to  be  inter^ 
preted,  dying  on  our  account,  or  Jbr  our  bene^ 
Jit.  "  Or  if,  he  adds,  when  rigorously  inter- 
preted, it  should  be  found,  that  if  Christ  had 
not  died,  we  must  have  died,  it  is  still  however 
only  consequentially  so,  and  by  no  means  'pro^ 
ferly  and  directly  ^  so,  as  a  substitute  for  us : 
for  if  in  consequence  of  Christ's  not  having  been 
sent  to  instruct  and  reform  the  world,  mankind 
had  continued  unreformed ;  and  the  necessary 
Consei]^ueDce  of  Christ's  coming,  was  his  death 
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by  whatever  means,  and  in  whatever  manner  it 
was  brought  about:  it  is  plain,  that  there  was, 
in  fact,  no  other  alternative  but  his  death  or 
ours;  how  naturally  then  was  it,  especially  tQkf. 
writers  accustomed  to  the  strong  figurative  ex- 
pression of  the  East,  to  say  that  he  died  in  ouh 
STEAD,  without  meaning  it  in  a  strict  and  propeF 
sense?" — Hist,  of  Cor.  vol.  i.  p.  199. 

Here  then  we  see,  that  had  the  sacred  writers 
evfhiy  where  represented  Christ,  as  dying  in  our- 
stead,  yet  it  would  have  amounted  to  no  more, 
than  dying  on  our  account,  or  for  our  benefit, 
just  as  under  the  present  form  of  expression. 
And  thus  Dr.  Priestley  has  proved  to  us,  that^ 
no  form  of  expression  whatever,  would  be  proof 
against  the  species  of  criticism^  which  he  has 
thought  proper  to  employ:  for  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  the  want  of  this  very  phrase, . 
dying  in  our  steady  has  been  urged  as  a  main 
argument,  against  the  notion  of  a  strict  propiti- 
atory sacrifice  in  the  death  of  Christ.  To  at-^ 
tempt  to  prove  then,  in  opposition  to  those  who. 
use  this  arguonent,  that  when  Christ  is  said  iu 
Scripture  to  have  died  for  us,  it  is  meant  that 
he  died  instead  of  lis,  must  be  in  this  writer's 
opinion  a  waste  of  time:  since,  when  this  is  ac- 
complished, we  are  in  his  judgment  only  where 
we  set  out.  As  however  there  have  been  some, 
who,  not  possessing  Dr.  Priestley's  metaphysical 
powers,    have   thought  this  acceptation  of  thQ 
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word  ybr>  conclusive  in  favour  of  the  received 
doctrine  of  atonement,  and  have  therefore  taken 
much  pains  to  oppose  it,  I  will  hope  to  he  ex- 
cused, if  I  deem  it  necessary  to  reply  to  these 
writers. 

Dr.  Sykes,  in  his  Essay  on  Redemption,  and 
H.  Taylor,  in  his  Ben.  Mord.  pp.  786,  787. 
have  most  minutely  examined  all  the  passages 
in  the  New  Testament,  in  which  the  preposi- 
tion for  is  introduced.  And  the  result  of  their 
examination  is,  that  in  all  those  passages,  which 
speak  of  Christ,  as  having  given  himself  ^br  us, 
for  our  sins,  having  died  for^xxSy  &c.  the  word 
for  must  be  considered  as  on  account  of,  for  the 
benefit  of,  and  not  instead  of.  The  ground,  on 
which  this  conclusion  is  drawn,  as  stated  by  the 
latter,  is  this;  that  "  if  the  true  doctrine  be,  that 
these  things  were  done  upon  our  account,  or  for 
our  advantage,  the  word  for  will  have  the 
same  sense  in  all  the  texts:  but  if  the  true  doc- 
trine be,  that  they  were  done  instead  of,  the 
sense  of  the  word  will  not  be  the  same  in  the 

■ 

different  texts.'* — But  surely  thig;  furnishes  no 
good  reason,  for  deciding  in  favour  of  the  former 
doctrine.  The  word  for,  or  the  Greek  words 
avTh  \j^BOy  hot,  "TTBDh  of  which  it  is  the  translation, 
admitting  of  different  senses,  may  of  course  be 
differently  applied,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  and  yet  the  doctrine  remain  un^ 
changed.    Thus  it  might  be  perfectly  proper  to 
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Bay,  that  Christ  suffer^  instead  of  us,  although 
it  would  be  absurd  to  say^  that  he  suffered  in- 
Mtead  of  our  offences.  .  It  is  suffiqient^  if  the 
different  applications  of  the  word  cany  a  consist 
tent  meaning.  To  die  itistead  of  us,  and  to 
die  on  nccount  of  our  offences,  perfectly  agree. 
But  this  change  of  the  expression  necessarily 
prises  from  the  change  of  the  subject.  And  ac- 
cordingly^ the  same  difl5culty  will  be  found  to 
attach  to  the  exposition  proposed  by  these  writ- 
i^rs :  since  the  word  Jor,  interpreted  on  account 
of,  i.  e.  Jor  the  benefit  of,  cannot  be  applied  in 
the  same  sense  ii)  all  the  texts.  For^  although 
djdng  Jor  our  benefit  is  perfectly  intelligible,  dy- 
ing^r  the  benefit  of  our  offences  is  no  less  ab-^ 
isurd  than  dying  instead  of  our  offences. 

The  only  inference  that  could  with  justice 
have  been  drawn  by  these  writers  is^  that  the 
word  Jor  does  not  necessarily  imply  substitu- 
tion in  all  these  passages,  and  that  therefore  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  lay  a  ground  for  the  doctrine^ 
which  implies  that  substitution.  But  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  it  does  not  im- 
ply it  in  any,  can  by  no  means  be  contended: 
^he  word  xm-io^  being  admitted  to  have  that  force 
frequently  in  its  common  application;  as  may  be 
seen  in  Plato  Conviv.  p.  1197f  &nd  again  ll^fS, 
where  wTroQvfiaiUiv  VTTi^,  is  manifestly  used  for 
dying  in  stead,  or  place  of  another. — ^That  the 
Cir^ks  were  accustomed  by  this  expression  to 
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ihiply  a  vicarious  death,  Raphelius  on  Rom.  r. 
B.  directly  asserta;  and  produces  several  indispu- 
table inistances  from  Xenophon^  in  which  xyfre^ 
and  .uvTt  have  the  force  of  substitution.  *    In  Uk« 

*  Raphelias's  observations  upon  this  sabjedt  are,  so  vala* 
able,  that  I  apprehend  his  entire  note  will  be  acceptable  to 
the  critical  reader.— i^^^  Rom.  y.  8.  ¥«*>$  ^i^w  ftviOaff— 4d  est 
arri,  locoj  vice  nostrd  tnortuus  estj  ut  nos  mortis  poena  libe* 
raremur.  Vicariam  enim  mortem  hoc  loquendi  genere 
Grasci  declarant.  Neque  Socinianis,  qui  secas  interpretan* 
tar,  quenqiiam  e^,  Graecis  credo  Mssensorem  esse.  Nostrse 
^ententiae  Xenophon  adstipulatur.  |4^ain  cum  Seuthes  pu« 
erum  formosum  bello  captum  occidere  yellet,  Episthenes 
autem,  puerorum  amatpr,  se  pro  illius  more  deprecatorem 
praeberet,  rogat  Seuthes  Ewsthenem;  H  xa»  fOf^ol(  m,  tt 
¥ir»<r(lfM(,  rnEP  TOYTOY  A]ty)eAN£m ;  Fellesne,  mi  Epis^  ^ 

fhenesy  pro  boc  mobj  ?  Cumque  is  nihil  dubitaret  pro  pueri 
Tita  cervicem  praebere,  Seuthes  vicissim  puerum  interrogate 
fi  vaiffMf  ^vrof  ANTI  ixiifv;  num  hunc  feriri  pro  sb  veUeif 

De  Exped.  Cyri,  &c. £t  Hist»  Graec.  &c.    n^tivup^h  9 

Ayi0'i>MOf,  or((  vet^t)(jnro  iwot  xen  otrTia  xai  a9^^»  J(BX(/xoy^  oTf 
l|fr»  ctvru  fAJi  f^etrtvtaBui^  titon/ia'tf  8ru  ratnrcc  ovrrofMii  ir^arrt" 
^0«i,  utnci^  9f  TKTo»  TDEP  AYTOT  AIIOGANOTMENON  v^o^vfiuq 
^urotn.  Quumque  Age^laus  denundasset  fore^  uty  quicunque 
daret  equum  et  arma  et  periium  hominem^  in^munis  essei  a  1 

militia:  effedty  ut  hcsc  non  aliter  magna  celeritate  facerent^ 
atque  si  quis  alacriter  aliquem  suo  loco  moriturum  quwreret. 
De  Venat.  pag.  768.  Am^xo^  ra  wr^oq  YIIEPAnoeANnNj 

^ayo^tvhpMf  Antilodius  pro  patr^  morti  sese  objidens^ 
Jfi^tum  glorioB  consecutus  est,  uf  solus  apud  Grcecos  amans 
foiris  appelletur, — Et  quid  opus  est  aliis  exemplisi  cum 
l^pi^leiitissipnm  sit,  .foil*  xj.  50,  ubi  mortuqs  dicitur  Salrator 
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manner^  (2  Sam.  xviii.  33.)  when  David  saith 
concerning  Absalom,  rtg  Jwiy  rov  Guvecrqv  fiii  uvn 
a^y  there  is  clearly  expressed  David's  wish,  that 
his  death  had  gone  instead  of  Absalom's. 

But  indeed  this  force  of  the  word  neither  can 
be,  nor  is,  denied  by  the  writers  alluded  to.  The 
actual  application  of  the  term  then,  in  the  se- 
veral passages,  in  which  Christ  is  said  to  have 
fjied  for  us,  to  have  suffered  fpr  us,  &p.  is  to  be 
decided  by  the  general  language  of  Scripture 
upon  that  subject.  *And  if  it  appears  from  its 
uniform  tenor,  that  Christ  submitted  himself  to 
suffering  and  death,  that  thereby  we  might  be 
saved  froni  updergoing  tj^e  punishment  of  our 
k^  -transgressions,   wiU  it  nqt  follow^   that  Christ's 

suffering  stood  in  the  place  of  ours,  even  though 
it  might  not  be  of  the  same  nature^  in  any 
respect,  with  that  which  we  were  to  have  un* 
dergone. 

9iri^  ra  ^a».  Quod  quale  sit,  mox  exponitur,  ita  fivi  o^oy  to 
t9yof  awo^ijTai."     Raphelu  Afinot,  torn.  ii.  pp.  253,  254. 

How  forcibly  the  word  wi^  is  felt  to  imply  substitulion 
is  indirectly  admitted  in  the  strongest  manner  even  by  Uni« 
tarians  themselves:  the  satisfaction  manifested  by  Commen- 
tators of  that  description,  whenever  they  can  escape  fron\ 
the  emphatical  bearing  of  this  preposition,  is  stjrikingly 
evinced  in  their  late  Version  of  the  New  Testamemy  SeO 
their  ob3erva:tioas  on  Gal,  i.  4,  '*  ^  ' 
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KO.  XXXI,— ON  THE  PRETENCE  OF  FIGURATIVE 
ALLUSION  IN  THE  SACRIFICIAL  TERMS  OF  THE 
NEW  TESTAMENT/ 

pAGfi  30.  (s) — On  the  whole  of  this  pretence  of 
^gurative  applications,  whereby  H.  Taylor,  ( B. 
Mord.)  Dr.  Priestley,  and  others  endeavour  td 
escape  from  the  plain  language  of  Scripture,  it 
niay  be  Wofth  while  to  notice  a  distinction,  which 
has  been  judiciously  suggested  upon  this  subject, 
by  Mr.  Veysie.  (^Bampt.  Lecture^  Sermon  5.) 
—Figurative  language,  he  ilays,  does  not  arise 
from  the  real  nature  of  the  thing  to  which  it  is 
transferred,  but  only  from  the  imagination  of  him 
who  transfers  it.  Thus  a  man-,  who  possesses  the 
quality  of  courage  in  an  eminent  degree,  is  figu- 
ratively called  a  liqn ;  not  because  the  real  nature 
of  a  lion  belongs  to  him,  but  because  the  quality 
which  characterizes  this  animal  is  possessed  by 
him  in  an  eminent  degree :  therefore  the  imagi- 
nation conceives  them  as  partakers  of  one  com-^ 
mon  nature,  and  applies  to  them  one  common 
name.  Now  to  suppose,  «that  language,  if  it 
cannot  be  literally  interpreted,  must  necessarily 
be  of  the  figurative  kind  here  described^  that  is^ 
applied  onli/  by  way  of  allusion^  is  erroneous ; 
since  there  is  also  a  species  of  language,  usually 
called  analogical,  which  though  not  strictly  jpro- 
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per,  is  hr  from  beling  merely  Jigurative :  thU 
terms  being  transferred  from  one  thing  to  ana-f 
ther,  not  because  the  things  are  similar y  but  ben 
tpise  they  are  in  similar  relations.  And  the  term, 
thus  transferred^  he  contends,  is  as  truly  signifi- 
cant of  the  real  nature  of  the  thing  in  the  rela- 
tion in  which  it  stands^  as  it  could  be  were  it  the 
|irimitiire  suid  proper  word.  With  this  species  ot 
language,  he  observes^  Scripture  abounds. 

And  indeed  so  it  must ;  for  if  t)^  one  dispen^ 
Itettion  was  really  intended  to  be  pi^aratory  \a 
the  othei*,  the  parallelism  of  their  parts,  or  their 
AeVeral  analogies,  must  have  been  such,  as  neces« 
ttarily  to  introduce  the  terms  of  the  one,  into  the 
exphnatiofi  of  the  other. — Of  this  Mr.  V.  gives 
numerous  instances.  I  shall  only  adduce  that^ 
which  immediately  applies  to  the  case  before  us : 
viz.  that  of  ^^  the  death  of  Christ  being,  called  in 
the  New  Testament,  a  sacrifice  and  sin-offering. 
iThis,  says  he,  i^  not  as  the  Socinian  hypothesis 
Iissert8,^^ra^f2;e^,  or  merely  in  allusion  to  the 
Jewish  sacrifices,  but  analogicalfyj  because  th^ 
death  of  Christ  is  to  the  Christian  Church,  what 
the  sacrifices  for  sin  were  to  the. worshippers  of 
the  Tabernacle  f  (or  ^rhaps  it  might  be  more 
correctly  expressed,  because  the  sacrifices  for  sin 
Hrere  so  appointed,  th^tt  they  i^hould  be  to  the 
worshippers  6f  the  Tabernacle,  what  it  had  been 
ordained  the  death  of  Christ  was  to  be  to  the 
Christian  Church:)  ^  And  accordingly,  the  lan^ 


^ag^  of  the  New  Testament  does  not  contain 

vastejigurative  allusions  to  the  Jewish  sacrifices^ 

tmt  ascribes  si  real  and  immediate  efficacy  to 

Christ's  death,  an  efficacy  corresponding  to  that^ 

which  was  anciently  produced  by  the  legal  Inn-* 

offerings.**  This  view  of  the  matter  will,  I  appre^ 

hend,  be  found  to  convey  a  complete  answer,  to 

all  that  has  been  said  upon  this  subject,  concern^" 

ing^^re,  allusion,  &c. 

Indeed  some  distinction  of  this  nature  is  abso^ 

lutely  necessary.      For  under'  the    pretence  of 

JigurCy  we  find  those  writers,  who  would  reject 

the  doctrine  of  atonement,  endeavour  to  evade  the 

force  of  texts  of  Scripture,  the  plainest  and  most 

positive. — ^Thus  Dr.  Priestley  (Hist,  of  Cor.  vol. 

L  p.  214)  asserts,  that  the  death  of  Christ  may  be 

called  a  sacrifice  Jbr  sin^  and  a  ransom ;  and  also 

that  Christ  may  in  general  be  said  to  have  died 

in  our  steady  and  to  have  borne  our  sins :  and 

that  figurative  language^  even  stronger  than  this, 

may  be  used  by  persons,  who  do  not  consider  the 

death  of  Christ,  as  having  any  immediate  relation 

to  the  forgiveness  of  sins^  but  believe  only,  that 

it  was  a  necessary  circumstance  in  the  scheme  of 

the  gospel,  and  that  this  scheme  was  necessary  ta 

ireform  the  world. — ^That  however  there  are  parts 

of  Scripture,  which  have  proved  too  powerful,  even 

for  the  figurative  solutions  of  the  Historian  of  the 

Corruptions  of  Christianity,  may  be  inferred  from 

this  remarkable  concession.    ^^  In  this  then  let  u« 
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acquiesce,  not  doubting  but  that,  though  not.per^ 
haps  at  present,  we  shall  in  time  be  able,  with^ 
out  any  effort  or  straining,  to  explain  all  parti- 
cular expressions  in  the  apostolical  epistles,  Sec," 
(l^st.  of  Cor.  vol.  i.  p.  279.) — Here  is* a  plain 
confession  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Priestley,  that  those 
enlightened  theories,  in  which  he  and  his  followers^ 
exult  so  highly,  are  wrought  out  of  Scripture  only 
by  effort  and  straining  :  and  that  all  the  powers 
of  this  polemic  Procrustes,  have  been  exerted  to 
adjust  the  apostolici  stature  to  certain  pre-ordained 
dimensions,  and  in  some  cases  exerted  in  vain. 

The  reader  is  requested  to  compare'  what  has 
been  here  said,  with  what  has  been  already  noticed 
in  Numbers  I  and  XIV,  on  the  treatment  given 
to  the  authority  of  Scripture  by  Dr.  Priestley  and 
his  Unitarian  fellow-labourers. 


NO.  XXXn. — ^ARGUMENTS  TO  PROVE  THE  SACRI' 
FICIAL  LANGUA(^E  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 
FIGURATIVE,  URGED  BY  H.  TAYLOR  AND  DR. 
PRIESTLEY. 

s 

Page  30.  (^) — The  several  arguments  enume- 
rated in  the  page  here  referred  to,  are  urged  at 
large,  and  with  the  utmost  force  of  which  they 
are  capable,,  in  the  7th  Letter  of  Ben  Mordtecats 
Apology y  by  H.  Taylor. — Dr,  Priestley  has  also 
endeavoured  to  establish  the  same  point,  and  by 
arguments  not  much  dissimilar.  TheoL  Rep.  vol*, 
i.  p.  131—136. 
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VO.  XXXIII.— ON  THE  SENSE  ENTERTAlNEt)^  GBIQS^ 
RALLY  By  ALL,  AND  MORE  ESPECIALLY  INSTAI^ 
0ED  .AMONGST  THE  JEWS,  OF  THE  NECESSITY 
OF  PROMTIATORY  EXPIATiO^^ 


I^AGE  Sl»  (') — ^Thesfclast  of  the  three  arguftietits 
here  referred  to,  is  urged  by  H.  Taylor  (Ben^ 
Mord.p^.  784,  785.  797)  as  ap{4^  psirticalarly 
to.the  notion  of  vicarious  siai^rifice :  but  it  is  dear 
from  the  whole  course  of  his  reasoning,  that  he 
"  means  it  to  apply  to  all  samfice,,  of  a  nature  pro- 
perly expiatory ;  that  is,  in  which  by  the  sufiering 
find  death  ntf  the  Yictioi,  the  displeasure  of  G6d 
was  averted  from  the  person  for  whom  it  was 
offered,  and  the  punishment  due  to  his  offence 
remitted,  whether  the  suffering  of  the  victim  was 
supposed  to  be  strictly  of  a  vicarious '  nature  or 
not 

Such  a  notion  of  sacrifice  apptiied  to  the  death 
of  Christ,  thi^  writer  ascribes  to  the  engrafting  of 
Heathenish  notions  on  Jewish  customs  ;  whereby 
the  knguage  of  the  Jews  came  to  be  interpretec^ 
by  the  customs  and  ceremonies  of  the  Heathen 
philosophers,  who  had  been  converted  to  Christi- 
anity.   Whether  this  notion  be  well  founded,  will 

VOL,  I.  S 
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appear  from  the  examination  of  the  origm  of  e 
crifice,  in  the  second  of  these  Discourses^  and  from 
some  of  the  Explanatory  Dissertations  connected 
with  it.  But  it  is  curious  to  remark,  how  Dr. 
Priestley  and  this  author,  whilst  they  agree  in  the 
Vesult,  differ  in  their  means  of  arriving  at  it. 
This  author  traces  the  notion  of  sacrifice  strictly 
expiatory^  to  heathen  interpretation.  Dn  Priest- 
ley on  the  contrary  asserts,  that  the  Heathens  had 
na  idea  whatever  of  such  sacrifice.  He  employs 
almost  one  ^itire  essay  in  the  Theological  Repo* 
sit&ry  (vol.  i.  p.  400,  &€.)  iu  the  proof,  that  in  no 
nation,  ancient  or  modern,  has  such  an  idea  ever 
tsxisted :  and,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  Number 
V,  pronounces  it  to  be  the  unquestionable  result 
of  an  historical  examination  of  this  subject,  that 
all,  whethar  Jews  or  Heathens,  antient  or  mo- 
dem, learned  or  unlearned,  have  been  '^  equally 
strangers  to  the  notion  of  expiatory  sacrifice; 
equally  destitute  of  any  thing  Uhe  a  doctrine  of 
fropet  atonement.**  To  pass  over,  at  present, 
this  gross  contradiction  to  all  the  records  of  anti- 
quity, how  shall  we  reconcile  this  gentleman  to- 
the  other?  or,  which  is  of  greater  importance, 
how  shall  we  reconcile  him  to  himself?  For 
whilst  in  this  place  he  maintains,  that  neither 
antient  nor  modern  Jews  ever  conceived  an  idea 
of  expiatory  sacrifice,  he  contends  in  another^ 
(ibid.  p.  436)  that  this  notion  has  arisen  from  the 
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Otcamsfonce,  of  tl»  simp^le  religion  6f  Christ 
httfing  been  •*  entrttsted  to  such  w^^fc/as  were 
the  Apostles :"  for,  adds  he,  "  the  Apostles  were 
Jews,  and  had  to  dp  with  Jews,  and  consequently 
rq>reseiyted  Christianity  in  a  Jewish  dress," — and 
tjiis  move  particularly,  "  in  the  business  of  sacri- 
fices."— ^Now,  if  tlie  Jews  had  no  notion  whatever 
<rf  expiatory  sacrifice,  it  remains  to  be  accounted 
Ibr,  how  the  cloathing  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
redemption  in  a  Jetcisk  dress,  could  have  led  to 
diis  notion.  It  is  true,  he  adds,  that  over  the 
ihwisk  disguise,  which*  had  been-  Arown  on  this 
doctrine  6y  the  Aposthes,  another  was  drawn  by 
Christians.  But  if  the  Jewish  dress  bore  norelar- 
tion  to  a  doctrine  of  atonement,  then  the  Chris^ 
tian  disguise  is  the  only  one.  And  thus  the 
Christians  have  deliberately,  without  any  founda- 
tion laid  for  them,  either  by  Heathens  or  Jews, 
superinduced  the  notion  of  an  expiatory  sacrifice, 
on  the  simple  doctrines  of  the  Gospel :  convert- 
ing ^gurative  language,  into  a  literal  expo- 
sition of  what  was  known  never  to  have  had  a 
real  existence  !  !  ! 

To  leave  however  this  r«^ion  of  contradictions, 
i\  may  not  be  unimportant  to  enquire  into  the 
Jkcts,  which  have  been  here  alleged  by  Dr, 
Priestley.  And  it  must  be  allowed,  that  he  has 
crouded  into  this  one  Essay,  as  many  assertions 
at  variance  with  received  opinion,  as  can  easily  be 
found,  comprizjed  in  the  same  compass^  on  any 
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subject  whatever.  He  has  asserted,  that  no  trac6- 
of  any  scheme  of  atonement,  or  of  any  reqtnsit& 
for  forgiveness  save  repentance  and  reformatwrL^ 
is  to  be  discovered  either  in  the  book  of  Job ;  ot 
in  the  Scriptures  of  the  antient,  or  any  writings 
of '  the  modern  Jews ;  or  amoilgst  the  Heathen 
world,  either  ancient  or  modefn. — ^These  asser- 
tions, as  they  relate  to  Job,  and  the  rehgion  of 
the  Heathens,  have  been  already  examined ;  the 
former  in  Number  XXHL  the  latter  in  Number 
V.  An  enquiry  into  his  position,  as  it  aflfects 
the  Jews,  with  some  farther  particulars  concern- 
ing the  practices  of  the  Heathen,  will  fully  satisfy 
us,  as  to  the  degree  of  reliance  to  be  placed  on 
this  writer's  historical  exactness. 

With  respect  to  the  sentiments  of  the  antient 
Jews,  or  in  other  words,  the  sense  of  the  Old 
Testament  upon  the  subject,  that  being  the  main 
question  discussed  in  these  Discourses,  especially 
the  second,  no  enquiry  is  in  this  place  no^ssary : 
it  will  suffice  at  present  to  examine  the  writings  of 
the  Jews  of  later  times,  and  we  shall  fmd  that 
these  give  the  most  direct  contradiction  to  his 
assertions.  He  has  quoted  Maimonides,  Nach- 
manides,  Abarbanel,  Buxtorf  and  Isaac  Netto,  and 
concludes  with  confidence,  that  among  the  modern 
Jews  no  notioa  has  ever  existed,  "  of  any  kind  of 
mediation  being  necessary,  to  reconcile  the  claims- 
of  justice  with  those  of  mercy:"  or,  as  he  else-, 
where  expresses  it,  of  ^^  any  satisfaction  beside  re- 
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pentance  being  necessary  to  the  forgiveness  of 
rin.**  (Theol.  Rep.  yoI.  i.  p.  ,409 — 411.) — ^NoW 
in  direct  opposition  to  this^  it  is  notorious,  that 
the  stated  confession  made  by  the  Jews,  in  offer- 
ing tip  the  victim  in  sacrifice,  concludes  with 
these  words,  let  this  (the  victim)  be  my  eocpiation.* 
And  this  the  Jewish  writers  directly  interpret  as 
meaning,  ^*  let  the  evils  which  in  justice  should 
have  fallen  on  my  head,  light  upon  the  head  of 
the  victim  which  I  now  ofier.**  Thus  Baal  Aruch 
says,  that  *^  wherever  the  expression,  let  me  be 
another* s  expiation,  is  used,  it  is  the  same  as  if 
it  had  been  said,  let  me  be  put  in  his  room,  that  I 
may  bear  his  guilt*:  and  this  again  is  equivalent 
to  saying,  let  this  act  whereby  I  take  on  me  his 
transgression,  obtain  for  him  his  pardon^  In 
like  manner,  Solomon  Jarchi  (Sanhedr.  ch.  2.) 
says,  "  Let  us  be  your  e/i^taifton,  signifies,  let  us 
be  put  in  your  place,  that  the  evil  which  should 
have  fallen  upon  you  may  all  light  on  us  :*'  and 
.  in  the  same  way,  Obadias  de  Bartenora,  and  other 
learned  Jews, -explain  this  formula. 

Again,  respecting  the  burnt  offferiiigs,  and  sacri^ 
9»  fices  for  sin,  Nachmanides,  on  Levit.  i.  says,  that 
**  it  was  right,  that  the  ofierer's  own  blood  should 
be  shed,  and  his  body  burnt :  but  that  the  Cre- 
ator, in  his  mercy,  hath  accepted  this  victim  from 


^  See  the  form  of  confession  in  Maim,  de  Cult.  Divin,  t(^ 
Veil.  pp.  162,  153. 
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faim,  as  a  vicarious  substitute  (prxtc^,  and  an 
atonement  (iSD)9that  its  blood  should  be  poured 
out  instead  of  his  blood,  and  its  hfe  stand  inpiace 
of  his  life/'  R.  Bechai  also,  on  Lev.  i.  uses  the 
very  same  language.  Isaac  Ben  Arama,  on  Levi-^ 
ticziSf  likewise  says,  that  ^^  the  offender,  when  he 
beholds  the  victim,  on  account  of  his  sin,  siain^ 
skinned,  cut  in  pieces,  and  burat  with  fire  upon  ' 
the  altar,  should  reflect,  that  thus  he  must  have 
been  treated,  had  not  God  in  his  clemency  ae* 
cepted  this  expiation  for  his  life/*  •  David  de 
Pomis,  in  like  manner,  pronounces  the  vi^timp. 
the  vicarious  substitute  (/mDH)  for  the  ofierer. 
And  Isaac  Abarbauel  affirm^  in  his  pre&ce  to 
Levit  that  ^  the  offener  deserved^  that  his  blood 
should  he  poured  out,  and  his  body  burnt  for  hh 
sins ;  but  that  God,  in  his  demency^  accepted 
from  him  the  victim  as  his  vicarious  substitute 
(mion)^  and  expiaiion  (nEO)>  whose  blood  was 
poured  out  in  place  o^  his  blood,  and  its  life  given 
in  lieu  of  his  life.** 

I  should  weary  the  reader  aind  myself,  were  I  to 
adduce  all  the  authorities  on  this  point.  Many 
more  may  be  found  in  Outram  de  SacrificuSj  p«  ^  j 
261 — 269.  These  however  will  probably  satisfy 
most  readers,  as  to  the  fairness  of  the  representa* 
tion  which  Dr.  Priestley  has  given,  of  the  notior^ 
entertained  by  modern  Jews  concerning  the  doc- 
trine of  atonement,  and  of  their  total  ignorance  of 

any  satisfaction  for  sin,  save  only  repentance  and 
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a«ie04aient.-^-Oiie  thii^  tiiere  is  in  this  review^ 
liMtt  cannot  but  strike  the  reader^  a^  it  did  mc^ 
with  surprise :  thitt  is^  that  of  the  three  writi^  0$ 
eminenoe  among  the  Jewish  Rabbis^  whom  Dr.> 
Priestley  has  named,  Maimdnidei,  Abarbanel  and 
Nadimanides,  the  two  last,  as  is  manifest  from 
the.  passagies  already  cited,  maintain  in  ^uieet 
terms  the  sfKct  notibn  of  atonement :  and  though 
Maimonides  has  not  made  use  of  language  equalljf 
explicit,  y6t  on  due  examination  it  will  appeiMTi 
that  he  supplies  a  testimony  by  no  means  incon*' 
sistent  with  that  notion.-^Dr.  Priestley's  metiliod 
of  managing  4l^  testin^onies  furnished  by  these 
writers,  will  throw^  consid^able  light  upon  bis 
mode  of  reasoning  from  antient  authors  in  siq>«> 
port  of  his  fevourite  theories.  It  will  not  then  bt 
.time  misemployed,  to  follow  him  somewhat  more 
minutely  through  his  examination  of  them« 

He  begins  with  stating,  that  Maimonides  con* 
fiidered  sacrifice  to  be  merely  an  Heathen  oere^ 
mony^  adopted  by  the  Divine  Being  into  his  own 
worship, .  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  idolatry. 
This  opinio'h,  he  says,  was  opposed  by  R,  Nadi*' 
manides,  and  defended  by  Abarbanel,  who  ex.^ 
plains  the  nature  of  sacrifice,  as  offered  by  Adam 
and  his  children,  in  this  manner-^viz. "  They 
burned  the  fet  and  the  kidneys  of  the  victims  upon 
the  altar,  for  their  own  inwards,  being  the  seat" 
(not>  as  it  is  erroneously  given  in  Theol.  Rep. 
M  the  seal)  ^  of  their  intentions  and  purpose ; 
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and  the  legs  of  the  victims  for  their  own  handir 
and  feet ;  and  they  sprinkled  their  bloody  instead 
of  their  own  blood  and  liie^  confessing  that  in  the 
sight  of  God^  the  just  judge  of  things,  the  blood 
of  the  offerers  should  be  shed,  and  their  bodies 
bttmt  for  their  Axi% — but  that  through  the  mercy 
of  God,  expiation  was  made  for  them  by  the  yic-^ 
tim  being  put  in  their  place,  by  whosfe  blood  and 
life^  the  blood  and  life  of  the  offerers  were  re- 
deenied."*  Eocardium  Comment,  in  Levit.  Dt  Veih 
pp.  291,  292.)  Now  it  deserves  to  be  noted,  that 
Sykes,  whose  assistance  Dr.  Priestley  has  found 
of  no  small  use^  in  his  attempts  upon  the  received 
doctrine  of  atonement,  deemed  the  te&timony  of 
this  Jewish  writer,  conveyed  in  the  above  form  of 
expression,  so  decisive,  that  without  hesitation  he 
protiounces  him  to  have  held  the  notion  of  a  vica* 
rious  substitute^  in  the  strictest  acceptation^ 
{Essay  on  Sacrifices,  pp.  121, 122.)  and,  that  the 
sense  of  the  Jewish  jRabbis  at  large  is  uniformly 
in  favour  of  atonement  by  strict  vicarious  substi* 
tution,  he  feels  himself  compelled  to  admit,  by  the 
overhearing  force  of  their  own  declarations,  al- 
though his  argument  would  have  derived  much 
strength  from  an  opposite  conclusion.  (Ibid.  pp. 
149,  150.  167,  158.)  The  same  admission  is 
made  by  the  author  of  the  Scripture  Account  of 
Sacrifices,  (Append,  pp.  17,  18.)  notwithstand- 
ing it  is  equally  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  his 
theory.  But,  after  stating  the  passage  last  quoted^ 
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Ht  full  length,  what  is  Dr.  Priestley's  remark  }^^ 
That  ^'  all  this  is  evidently  ^gturative,  the  act  of 
sacrificing  being  represented,  as  emblematical  of 
the  sentiments  and  language  of  the  ofierer.**  And 
the  argument,  by  which  he  establishes  this,  is, 
tiiat  ^^  this  wHter  could  never  thinks  that  an  ani-- 
mal  could  make  proper  satisfaction  for  sin,"*  &c. 
What  then  is  Dr.  Priestley's  argument  ?— The 
modem  Jews  have  never  entertained  an  idea,  of 
any  expiation  for  sin  save  repentance  only ;  Jbr 
we  are  told  by  Abarbanel,  that  expiation  was 
made  for  the  offerer  hy  the  victim  being  put  in  hi^ 
place  ;  and  by  this  he  did  not  mean,  that  the  ani- 
mal made  expiation  for  the  sin  of  the  sacrificer^ 
,liiGause  he  could  never  think  ihsX  an  animal  could 
make  satisfagtion  for  sin  ! !  Now  might  not  this 
demonstration  have  been  abridged  to-tniich  ad- 
vantage^ and  without  endangering  in  any  d^ee 
the  force  of  the  proof,  by  putting  it  in  this  man- 
ner ?— r-Abarbanel  did  hold,  that  by  the  sacrifice  of 
an  animal,  no  expiation  could  be  ihade  for  sin, 
for  it  is  impossible  that  he  could  have  thought 
otherwise, 

,  Complete  as  this  proof  is  in  itself.  Dr.  Priestley 
however  does  not  refuse  us  still  farther  confirmar 
tion  of  his  interpretation  of  this  writer's  testimony. 
He  tells  us,  that  ^^  he  repeats  the  observation  air- 
ready  quoted  from  him,  in  $  more  particular  acr 
count  of  sacrifices  for  sins  committed  through 
ignorance,  such  as    casual    unoleanness^  &c.  in 
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which  no  proper  guilt  could  be  contraettd :"  and 
that  he  also  ^^  considers  sin-otiferings-as  fines^  or 
mulcts^  by  way  of  admonitions  not  to  offend 
dgain/'  (Theol.  Rep.  v.  i.  p.  410.  )-r-Now,  as  to 
the  former  of  these  a^sertions^  it  is  to  be  noted, 
that  Abarbanel,  in  the  passage  referred  to,  is 
speaking  of  an  error  of  the  High  Priest ^  which 
might  be  attended  with  the  most  fatal  consequen- 
ces by  misleading  the  people,  perhaps  in  some  of 
the  most  essential  points  of  their  religion.  And 
as  the  want  of  sufficient  knowledge^  or  of  due 
consideration,  in  him  who  was  to  expound  the 
law,  and  to  direct  the  people  to  what  was  right, 
must  be  considered  as  a  degi^e  of  audacity  highly 
criminal,  for  which  he  says  the  offender  desenml 
to  be  punished  with  deaths  ignorance  not  being 
admissible* in  such  a  case  as  an  excuse,  therefore 
it  was,  that  the  sin-ofiering  was  required  of  him, 
*^  the  mercy  of  God  aocepting  the  sacrifice  of  the 
animal  in  his  steady  and  appointing  that  in  offer-r 
ing  he  should  place  his  hands  on  the  animal,  to 
remind  him  that  the  victim  was  received  as  his 
(rnon)  vicarious  substitute,"  (De  VdL  Exm^JU 
p.  313^ — 317.)  For  the  same  •  reasons,  he  says, 
(p.  3 17)  the  same  method  was  to  be  observed  in 
the  sin-ofiering  of  the  Sanhedrim;  and  be  adds 
also  (p.  325 )  that  "  in  the  case  of  an  error  com- 
mitted by  9L  private  person^  whereby  he  had  fallen 
into  any  idolatrous  practice,  the  ^in^oflfering  ap- 
pointed for  him  was  to  be  of  the  same  nature  ex- 
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tctly,  and  the  animal  o&red  the  stfme,  as  in  the 
jcase  of  a  similar  error  in  the  High  Priest  or  the 
Prince :  and  for  this  reason^  that  although  in  9SI 
other  offences,  the  criminality  of  the  High  Prtert 
x>r  Prince  exceeded  that  of  a  pirate  individual,  yet 
in  this,  all  were  equal ;  for  the  unity  of  the  true 
God  haviog  been  proclaimed  to  all  the  pe6ple9.at 
Sinai^  no  one  was  excusable  in  his  ignoranJce  ot 
ibis  fundamental  truth,"* 

Thus  the  crimes  of  ignorance,  of  which  thia 
writer  speaks  ih  the  passages  referred  to^  are  evi- 
dently not  of  the  nature  represented  by  Dr.  Priest- 
ley, namely  casual  and  accidental  lapses,  in  which 
no  proper  guilt  oould  be  contracted :  and  conse- 
quently his  argument,  wMmji,  from  the  application 
of  the  sai^e  form  of  sacrifice  to  these  cases  as  to 
those  in  which  guilt  did  exist,  would  infer,  that  in 
none  was  it  the  intention  by  the  sacrifice  to  make 
expiation  for  transgression,  must  necessarily  iall 
to  the  ground.  Had  however  Dr.  Priestley  taken 
the  pains  to  make  himself  better  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  the  writer,  whose  authority  he  has 
cited  in  support  of  his  opinion^  he  would  never 
have  risqued  the  observations  just  now  alluded  to« 
He  would  have  founds  that  in  the  opinion  of  this, 
as  well^Ju  of  every  other,  Jewish  writer  of  emi- 

*  Maimonidetf  gives  the  same  account  of  this  matter-^ 
see  Maim,  de  Sacrif.  De  Veil.  p.  116.  also  Monk  Ne^oekimy^ 
pp.  464,46^. 
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nence,  even  those ^ses  of  defilement,  Which  were 
involuhtaryy  such  as  leprosy,  child-bearings  &c. 
uniformly  implied  an  idea  of  guilt.  Thus  Abar- 
banel,  speaking  of  the  case  of  puerpery  in  the  112th 
chapter  of  Leviticus,  says,  that  *^  without  com- 
mitting sin  no  one  is  ever  exposed  to  sufiering ; 
that  it  is  a  principle  with  the  Jewish  Doctors^ 
that  there  is  no  pain  without  crime ^  and  that 
therefore  the  woman  who  had  endured  the  pains 
of  childbirth,  was  required  to  offer  a  piacular  sa- 
crifioe."'  And  again,  on  the  case  of  the  Leper  in 
the  1 4th  chapter  of  Leviticus,  the  same  writer  re- 
marks, that  the  sin-ofiering  was  enjoined,  "  be- 
cause that  the  whole  of  the  Mosaic  religion  being 
founded  on  this  principle,  that  whatever  befalls  any 
human  creature  is  the  result  of  providential  ap- 
pointment, the  leper  must  consider  his  malady,  as 
a  judicial  infliction  for  some  transgression.*'  And 
this  principle  is  so  far  extended  by  Maimonides, 
(Moreh  Nevochintf  p.  380)  as  to  pronounce^  that 
^  even  a  pain  so  slight  as  that  of  a  thom  wonnd- 
ing  the  hand  and  instantly  extracted,  must  be 
ranked  as  a  penal  infliction  by  the  Deity  for  some 
oflfence :"  see  also  Clavering  Annot.  in  Maim. 
De  Ptemtentia,  pp.  141,  142.  Other  Jewish 
writers  carry  this  matter  farther.  Thus  ^Bechai, 
on  Lcvit.  xii.  7,  says,  that  "  the  woman  after 
diildbirth  is  bound  to  bring  a  sin-oflering,  in  ex- 
piation of  tliat  original  taint,  derived  from  the 
common  mother  of  mankind,  by  whose  trans- 
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gressioi^  it  wad  caused,  that  the  procreation  of  the 
species  ws^s  not  like  the  production  of  the  fruits 
jof  the  earth,  spontaneous  and  unmixied  vfith  sen* 
sual  feelings." 

•  Whether  these^opinions  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis 
be  absurd  or  otherwise,  is  a  point  with  which 
I  have  no  concern.  The  Jhct,  tiiat  such  wiere^ 
their  opinions,  is  all  I  contend  fon  And  this  I 
think  will  satisfy  us  respecting  the  competency 
of  Dr.  Priestley,  as  an  iiiterpreter  of  their  writ^. 
ings :  when  we  find  him  ;.4:hus  arguing  from  the 
actual  impofssibility  that  they  could  hold  an 
qpinion,  Which  they  themselves  expressly  assert 
they  did  lK>ld;  and  maintaining  the  rectitude  of 
his  theory  by  their  testimony,  whilst  he  explains 
their  testimony  by  the  unquestionable  rectitude 
of  his  theory*  This  is  a  species  of  Logic,  and 
a  mode  of  supplying  authorities  from  antient 
writers,  in  which  Dr.  Priestley  has  been  long 
exercised,  as  may  abundantly  appear,  not  only 
from  several  parts  of  these  illustrations,  but  from 
the  collection  of  very  able  and  useful  Tracts  pub- 
lished by  the  late  Bishop  Horsley. 

A  few  words  more  concerning  the  Rabbis. — 
Dr.  Priestley  endeavours  to  insinuate,  as.  we 
have  seen  p.  266,  that  ^^  Abarbanel  considers 
liin-ofierings  as  fines  or  mulcts,  by  way  of  ad- 
ziiionition  not  to  offend  again."  Now  whoever 
will  take  the  trouble  of  consulting  that  writer 
himself,  will  fijnd^  that  this  subordinate  end  of 
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sacrifice  id  mentioned  by  btm^  only  in  eonnec^ 
tion  with  offences  of  the  slightest  kind^  and. 
amounting  at  the  most  to  the  want  of  a  suffi* 
cient  caution  in  guarding  against  the  possibility 
t^i  aMldental  defilement.  When  this  Want  of 
i^ution  has  been  on  occasions^  and  in  stations 
so  important,  as  to  render  it  a  high  crime  and 
capital  oflfence,  as  in  the  case  of  the  High  Priest, 
the  expression  used  is>  that  the  ofl^nder  deserves 
to  be  mulcted  with  death,  but  thiit  the  victim: 
is  accepted  in  his  stead/  &c.  (De-  P^eil  Aharh. 
Escotd.  pp.  3^13.  315.)  Whether  then  the  sin* 
offering  was  intended  to  be  considered  by  tK^ 
writer  merely  as  a  fine,  the  reader  will  judge* 
Indeed  Dr.  Priestley  himself  has  already  proved 
that  it  was  not;  inasmuch  as  he  has  asserted^ 
that  he  has  represented  sacrifices  for  sin,  as  em- 
hlemaiical  actions.  Now  if  they  were  solely 
emblematical  actions;  they  could  not  have  been 
fines:  and  if  they"  were  solely  fines,  they  could 
not  have  been  emblematical  actions.  But  if  the 
author,  whilst  he  represent^  them  as  fines,  con- 
sidered them  likewise  as  emblematical  actions, 
then  the  circumstance  of  his  having  viewed  them 
in  the  light  of  fines,  is  no  proof  that  he  might 
not  likewise  have  considered  them  as  strictly 
propitiatory.  Tlie  introduction  therefore  of  this 
remark  by  Dr.  Priestley,  is  either  superfluous  or 
sophistical. 

The  observations  applied  to  Abarbanel,  extend 
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with  equal  force  to  the  <^inion8  of  Maimonidecrt 
for  the  formier  eitpressly  assertsr  more  than  once^ 
(Exord.  Comment,  in  Letnt.  pp.  231.  236.)  that 
he  but  repeats  the  sentiments  of  the  latter^  on 
the  import  of  the  sacrificial  rites.  Nor  will  the 
jEtssertion  of  Maimonides,  (which  has  been  much 
telied  on  by  Sykes,)  viz.  that  **  repentance  ex*- 
piates  all  transgressions*  invalidate  in  any  de» 
gtee  what  has  been  here  urged ;  for  it  i»  evident^ 
that  in  the  treatise  on  repentance^  in  which  this 
position  is  found,  he  is  speaking  in  t^fertmce  to 
the  Jewish  institutions,  and  endeavouring  to 
prove,  from  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  Jewg 
since  the  destruction  of  their  temple,  that  repen- 
tance is  the  only  remaining  expedient  for  resto«> 
ration  to  the  divine  favour :  "  since  we  have  no 
longer  a  temple  or  altar,  there  remains  no  ex* 
piation  for  sins,  but  repentance  only^ — and  this 
will  expiate  all  transgressions."'  (Maim.  De 
Poenit.  Claveringj  p.  45.)'  And  with  a  vibw 
to  the  proving  its  sufficiency,  now  that  sacrifice 
was  no  longer  possible,  and  to  prevent  the  JewSj 
who  had  been  used  to  attribute  to  the  sacrifice 
the  principal  efficacy  in  their  reconciliation  with 
God,  from  thinking  lightly  of  that  only  species 
of  homage  and  obedience  which  now  remained^ 
it  seems  to  be,  that  both  here,  and  in  his  Morek 
Nevochimy-p.  436.  he  endeavours  to.  represent 
jprayer  and  confession  of  sins,  as  at  aH  times  con* 
itltuting  a  main  part  of  the  sacrificial  service. 
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•But  this  by  no  means  proves,  that  the  sacrifice 
was  not  in  his  opinion  expiatory,  on  the  con^ 
trary  it  clearly  manifests  his  belief  that  it  was ; 
since  it  is  only,  becatise  it  was  no  longer  possible 
for  the  Jews  according  to  the  Mosaic  ordinances^ 
that  he  considers  it  as  laid  aside ;  for  if  repen- 
tance and  prayer  were  in  thomselves  perfectly 
sufficient,  then  the  reason  assigned  for  the  ces- 
sation of  sacrifice,  and  the  efficacy  of  repentance 
per  se  under  the  existing  circumstances,  would 
have  been  unmeaning. 

But  this  writer*s  notion  of  the  efficacy  of  re- 
pentance and  of  the  ceremonial  rites,  may  be 
still  better  understood  from  the  following  re? 
marks.  Speaking  of  the  Scape  Goat,  he  says 
(Moreh  Nevochim^  p.  494.)  that  *^  it  was  be- 
liey&i  to  pollute  those  that  touched  it,  on 
account  of  the  multitude  of  sins  which  it  car- 
ried :"  and  of  this  goat  he  says  again,  (De  Poenit* 
pp.  44,  45.)  that  '^  it  expiated  all  the  sins  re- 
counted in  the  Law;  of  whatever  kind,  with 
regard  to  him  who  had  repented  of  those  sins ; 
but  that  with  respect  to  ^  him  who  had  not  re- 
pented, it  expiated  only  those  of  a  lighter  sort  :"* 
and  those  sins  of  a  lighter  sort,  he  defines  to  be 
all  those  transgressions  of  the  Law>  against  which 
excision  is  not  denounced.  So  that,  according 
to  this  writer,  there  were  cases,  and  those  not 
a  few,  in  which  repentance  was  not  necessary 
to  expiation.     And  again,   that  it  was  not  in 
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itself  sufficient  for  expiation,  he  clearly  admits^ 
not  only  from  his  general  notioa  of  sacrifioes 
tiiroughout  his  works,  but  from  his  express  de* 
clarations  on  this  subject.  He  says,  that  with 
respect  to  certain  offences,  ^^  neither  repentance^ 
nor  the  day  of  expiation,"  (which  he  places  on 
the  same  ground  with  repentance  as  to  its  ex* 
piatory  virtue)  *^  have  their  expiatory  effect,  un* 
less  chastisement  be  inflicted  to  perfect  th§ 
expiation^  And  in  one  case,  he  adds,  that 
^^  neither  repentance  followed  }if  uniform  obe« 
dience,  nor  the  day  of  expiation,  nor  the  chastise^ 
ment  inflicted,  can  effect  the  expiation,  nor  can 
the  expiation  be  completed  but  by  the  death  of 
the  offender.*'  (De  Posnit.  pp.  46,  47.) 

The  reader  may  now  be  able  to  form  a  judg« 
ment,  whether  the  doctrines  of  the  Jewish  Rab^ 
bis  really  support  Dr.  Priestley's  position,  that 
amongst  the  modern    Jews  no   notion  of  any 
scheme  of  sacrificial  atonement,  or  of  any  requi- 
site for  forgiveness  save  repentance  and  reformat 
tion^  has  been  found  to  have  had  existence.  And 
I  must  again  remind  him  of  the  way^  in  which 
the  authoritias  of  the  Jewish  writers  have  been 
managed  by  Dr.  Priestley,  so  as  to  draw  from 
them  a  testimony  apparently  in  his  favour.    The 
whii^le  tribe  of  Rabbinical  authors,  who  have,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  the  most  explicit  terms  avowed 
the  doctrine  of  atonement,  in  the  strictest  aense 
of  the  word,  are  p^s»ed  over  witfaput  a  mention^. 

VOL.  I.  T  * 
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save  only  Nachmanides^  who  is  but  transiently 
namedy  whilst  his  declarations  on  this  subject^ 
being  directly  adverse,  are  totally  suppressed. 
Maimonides,  and  Abarbanel  indeed,  are  adduced 
in  evidence!  but  how  little  to  Dr.  Priestley's 
purpose,  and  in  how  mutilated  and  partial  a 
shajpe,  I  have  endeavoured  to  evince.  Thiese 
writers  standing  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the 
Rabbinical  teachers,  as  learned  and  liberal  expo^ 
sitors  of  the  Jewish  law,  could  not  but  feel  the 
utility  of  the  ffcrificial  system,  unexplained  by 
that  great  saerifice,  which,  as  Jews,  they  must 
necessarily  have  rejected.  Hence  arises  their 
theory  of  the  human  origin  of  sacrifice;  and 
hence  their  occasional  seeming  departure  from 
the  principles  of  the  sacrificial  worship,  main- 
tained by  other  Rabbis,  and  adopted  also  by 
themselves,  in  the  general  course  of  their  writ- 
ings. From  these  parts  of  their  works,  which 
seem  to  be  no  more  than  philosophical  struggles, 
to  colour  to  the  eye  of  reason  the  inconsistencies 
of  an  existing  doctrine,  has  Dr.  Priestley  sought 
support  for  an  assertion^  which  is  in  open  contra- 
diction, not  only  to  the^XieBtixaony  of  every  other 
Rabbinical  writer,  but  to  the  express  language 
of  these  very  writers  themselves. 

But  Dr.  Priestley  is  not  contented  with  forc- 
ing upon,  these  more  raaiote  authors  a  language,. 
which  tfa^iy  never  used,  but  he  endeavours  to  ex- 
tract firom  those  of  later  date^  a  testimony  ta 
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the  same  purpose,  in  direct  opposition  to  their 
own  explicit  assertions.  Thus,  in'Buxtorf's  fte- 
count  of  the  cereinony  observed  by  the  modern 
Jews,  of  killing  a  cock,  on  the  preparation  for 
the  day  of  expiation,  he  thinks  he  finds  additi* 
onal  support  for  his  position,  that  amongst  the 
modern  Jews,  no  idea  of  a  strict  propitiatory 
atonement  has  been  known  to  exist.  Now,  as 
to  Dr.  Priestley's  representation  of  Buxtorf  I 
cannot  oppose  a  more  satisfactory  authority  than 
that  of  Buxtorf  himself,  I  shall  quote  the  pas- 
sage as  given  in  that  writer ;  and  that  no  pre-  - 
tence  of  misrepresentation  may  remain,  I  give  it 
untinged  by  the  medium  of  a  translation. 

"  Quilibet  postea  paterfamilias,  cum  gallo  pra 
manibus,  in  medium  primus  prodit,  et  ex  Psal^ 
ihis  Davidis  ait;  Sedentes  in  tenebrisj  &c. — • 
item.  Si  ei  adsit  Angelas  interpres^  unus  de 
mille,  qui  illi  resipiscentiam  exponat,  tunc  mi^ 
serehitur  eju^^  et  dicet,    redime  eum,  ne  de- 

SCENDAT  IN  FOSSAM:   INVENI    ENIM  EXPIATIONEM 

(gallum  nempe  galfinaceum^  qui  peccata  mea  ex- 
piabit.)  Deinde  expiationem  aggreditur,  et  capiti 
8UO  gallum  ter  allidil^  singulosque  ictus  his  voci- 
bus  prosequitur,  m   ^JinSD  Ht  ^rtTTl  m  ^^rSihn  n    • 

pK  —  Hie    Galhis   sit    permutatio   pro   me, 

hie  IN  LOCUM  MEUM  SUCCEDAT,  kic  «V  jptPIATlO         « 

PRO  ME)  huic  gallo  nurrs  qfferetur,  miki  vero  et 
ioti  IsV^aeli  mtajartunota.  Amen^  Hoc  ilte  ter 
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ex  ordine  fadt,  pro  se,  sc.  pro  filiis  suis,  et  pro 
peregrinis  qui  apud  iUum  sunt^  uti  Summus  Sa^ 
cerdos  in   vet«   test,   ezpiationein  quoque  fecit. 
Gallo  deinde  imponens  manus^  ut  in  sacrificiis 
olim^  eum  statim  mactat^  cutemque  ad  colium  ei 
primum  contrahit  et  constringit^  et  secum  repu- 
tat,  se^  qui  prcefocetur  aut  stranguletur^  dignum 
esse :  hunc  autem  gallum  in  suum  locum  sub- 
8TITUERE  et  ofierre ;  eultello  postea  jugulum  re^ 
Bolx^t^  iterum  animo  secum  perpendens,^  semetip-^ 
8um^  qui  gladio  plectatur,  dignum  esse ;  et  con* 
festim  ilium  vi  e  manibus  in  terram  projicit^  ut 
denotet,  se  dignum  esse^  qui  lapidibus  ohruatur  : 
postremo  ilium  assat^  ut  hoc  facto  designet^  se 
dignum  esse,  qui  igne  vitam  finiat :  et  ita  quatuor 
hsec  mortis  genera,  pro  Judaeis  gallus  sustinere 
debet.     Intestina  vulgo  supra  domus  tectum  jaci- 
unt    Alii  dicunt  id  fieri,  quia  quum  peccata  in- 
ternum quid  potius  quam  externum  sint,  ideo 
galli  intestinis  peccata  habere :  corvos  itaque  ad<- 
Tenire^  et  cum  Judaeorum  peocatis  in  desertum 
avolare  debere,  ut  hircus  in^  Hi/t.  test,  cum  populi 
peccatis  in  desertum  aufugiebat*   Alii  aliam  red- 
dunt  causam.  Causa  autem,  ovr  gallo  potius  quam 
alio  animante  utantur,  haec  ^,  quia  vir  ebraice 
•^23  Oehher  appellatur.     Jam  si   Gebher  pecca- 
verit,  Gebher  etiam  peccati  pgbnam  sustinere 
debet-^uia  rero  gravior  esset  poena,  quam  ut 
Hlam  iulHi^  possent  Judsei,  gallum  gallinaceum 
qui  Tafanodicfi  sea  Babylonift  dialecto  ^2i  Gebr 
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her  appellatur^  in  locum  suum  substitnunt,  et  ita 
justitiae  Dei  gatisfU ;  quia  quum  nin  Oehher  pec- 
caverit,  IM  Oehher  etiam^  i.  e.  Gallus  gallinaceus 
plectitur." — Sh/nagogU  JudaicUy  ed*  4.  p.  509— 
512. 

I  leave  this  extract,  without  Comment,  to  con* 
front  Dr.  Priestley's  representation  of  it;   viz* 
that  it  indicates  nothing  of  the  strict  notion  of 
atonement  (TheoL  Rep.  vol;  i.  pp.  410,  411.) 
He  adds  indeed^  for  the  purpose  of  cotifirming 
his  account  of  this  passage^   that  this  cock  is 
afterwards  eaten,  as  if  thence  to  infer,  that  the 
offerers  could  not  consider  the  animal  as  a  real 
substitute  for  them,  in  respect  to  their  sins  and 
their   punishment;    and  yet  Buxtorf  expressly 
asserts,    that  when  it  had  been  the  custom  to 
distribute  amongst  the  poor  the  animals  slain  in 
the  manner  above  described,    it   created  muck 
murmuring ;  the  poor  recoiling  with  horror  from 
the  gift,  saying  that  they  were  required  to  eat 
the  sins  of  the  rich :  and  that  the  rich  ofierers 
were  therefore  obliged  to  bestow  their  charitable 
donations  on  the  poor  in  money,  to  the  amount 
of  the  value  of  their  oiSTering;  and  "  thus  having 
redeemed  the  offering  from  God,   by  its  equi- 
valent in  money,    they  then  feasted  upon   it." 
(Syn.  Jud.  pp.  515,  51 6.)    Again,  Dr.  Priestley 
insinuates^  that  the  Jews  could  not  consider  this 
offering  as  a  strict  expiation,  because  that  ^*  when 
they  themselves  die,  they  pmy  that  dieir  own 
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deaths. may  be  considered  as  an  expiation  or 
satisfaction  for  their  sins.!' — Dr.  Eriestley  does 
not  recollect,  that  the  atonement  made  at  the 
day  of  expiation,  extended  only  to  the  sins  of 
the  past  year;  and  that  those  which  were  com- 
mitted after  that  day,  must  remain  unexpiated 
until  the  day  of  expiation  in  the  succeeding  year. 
The  dying  person  had  consequently  to  account 
for  all  the  sins  committed  since  theJast  pre- 
ceding day  of  expiation.  And  as  every  natural 
ill  was  deemed  by  the  Jews  a  penal  infliction 
for  sin,  death  was  consequently  viewed  by  them 
in  the  same  light,  and  in  the. highest  degree; 
and  therefore  it  was  reasonable,  that  they  should 
hope  from  it  a  full  atonement,  and  satisfactioa 
for  their  transgressions. 

Thus  we  see,  that  even  the  authorities  quoted 
by  Dr.  Priestley,  as  supporting  his  theories,  are 
found  to  be  in  direct  cpntradiction  to  them. 
And  from  this,  and  the  numerous  other  instances^ 
of  his  misrepresentation  of  antiept  writers,  which 
may  be  found  in  the  course  bf  these  remarks,  we 
may  learn  a  useful  lesson,  respecting  his  reports 
of  authors,  in  those  voluminous  writings,  in  which 
he  has  laboured  to  convert  the  religion  of  Christ 
into  a  system  of  Heathen  morality.  I  have,  for 
this  purpose,  been  thus,  copious  on  his  represen-p 
tations  of  the  opinions  of  the  modern  Jews  ;  and 
without,  dwelling  longer  on  this  point,  or  advert^ 
ing  to  Isaac  Nett9#  who  happened  in  a  ^'  very 
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good  SemunT  to  speak  with  confidence  of  the 
mercy  of  GqH,  without  hinting  any  thing  of  mej-. 
diation  as  necessary  to  satisfy  his  justice,  {TheoL 
Rep.  vol.  i.  p.  41 1.)  I  turn  back  to  what  we  are. 
told  three  pages  before,  concerning  Philo  and 
Josephus. 

These  writers,  who  were  nearly  cotemporary, 
with  our  Saviour,  Dr.  Priestley  informs  us,  fur- 
nish no  intimation  whatever,  in  any  part  of  their 
works,  of  *^any  ideas  that  have  theleast  connection 
with  those  that  are  suggested  by  the  modern  docN> 
trine  of  atonement :"  (pp.  408, 409.)  and  accord- 
ing to  his  usual  practice,  he  produces  one  or  twa 
insulated  passages  from  the  voluminous  works  of 
these  authors,  to  prove  that  their  sentiments  on 
the  subjects  of  sacrifice,  and  of  the  divine  placa- 
bility, correspond  with  his  own.  Now  were  it 
true,  with' respect  to  Josephus,  as  Dr.  Priestley- 
asserts,  that  he  suggests  no  idea  in  any  d^ree 
similar  to  the  received  notion  of  atonement,  yet 
could  this  furnish  no  proof,  that  he  entertained  no 
such  idea,  because  he  himself  expressly  informs 
us,  (Ant.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  cap.  9.  sect.  3.  p.  121.  & 
cap.  11.  sect.  2.  p.  125 — vol.  i.  ed.  Huds.)  that 
he  reserves  the  niore  minute  examination  of  the 
nature  of  the  animal  offerings,  for  a  distinct 
treatise  on  the  subject  of  sacrifice,  which  has 
either  not  been  written,  or  has  not  come  down 
to  us.  But  althoiigb  the  historii^n,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  intention,  has  made  but  slight  and 
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incidental  mention  of  the  nature  of  sacrifice ;  yet 
has  he  said  enough  to  disprove  Dr.  ftiestley*s  as* 
sertion,  having,  in  all  places  in  which  he  has  oc- 
casion to  speak  of  the  sin-ofiering,  described  the 
victim  as  sacrifioed  in  deprecation  of  God's  wrath, 
and  in  supplication  of  pardon  for  transgression. 
lietoewnjcrig  ufjuMrrifittrrtav  is  the  expression  he  con- 
stantly employs  on  this  subject  "* ;  and  in  treating 
of  the  scape  goat,  he  calls  it  os^ror^omiierp)^  xMi 
^etoeuTfio'ig  wno  ttfiotDTfif4,aTc^v.  (See  p.  Q2y  as  re- 
ferred to  in  the  note  below.)  And  as  to  the  dis- 
tinction made  by  this  writer,  between  the  sacri- 
fices of  Cain  and  Abel,  on  the  strength  of  which 
Pr«  Priestley  ranks  him  as  an  auxiliary  on  the 
subject  of  the  sacrificial  import,  it  deserves  to  be 
lemarked,  that  this,  as  far  as  it  can  be  understood, 
seems  not  to  be  in  any  d^ree  inconsistent  with 
the  commonly  received  notions  of  sacrifice,  inas- 
much as  it  relates  rather  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
offerers,  than  to  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  things 
oflfered.^ 

But  besides,  we  find  in  the  very  section,  in 
which  this  distinction  is  pointed  out,  an  observa- 

*  Xifiagyy  Tf  tfr>  wa^mmiffH  atftOfnipiiTWf  *  A  gain,  t^i^or  vwt^ 
mfm^mhm  and,  umrm  vc^otmoit  cfM^nwr  c^iftr.— See  JosepM 
Opera.  Jmi.JmL  lib.  iii.  pp.  90.  9^  Edit.  GeneT.  1633. 

t  See  tlie  translation  bj  L'Estrange,  p.  5.  who  appears  to 
kave  hit  on  the  tme  meaning  of  the  original ;  and  compare 
the  preceding  sentences,  in  which  the  characters  of  the  two 
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tion  respecting  a  sacrifice  offered  by  Cain>  which^ 
had  Dr.  Friestley  permitted  his  eyes  to  wander 
but  a  few  lines  from  the  passage  he  has  qadted, 
might  have  convinced  him,  that  Josephus  ad- 
mitted, equally  with  the  supporters  of  the  present 
doctrine  of  atonement,  the  propitiatory  virtue  of 
sacrifice :  for,  having  related  the  murder  of  Abel 
by  his  brother,  and  God's  consequent  resentment 
against  Cain,  he  adds,  that  upon  Cain's  ^'  ofifering 
up  a  sacrifice,  and  by  virtue  thereof,  (J*  ccoriig) 
supplicating  him  not  to  be  extreme  in  his  wrath, 
God  was  led  to  remit  the  punishment  of  the  mur^ 
der."  Thus 'the  tvrath  of  God  was  averted  by 
sacrifice ;  and  that  lifsy  which,  according  to  strict 
justice,  was  to  be  paid  for  the  life  which  had  been 
taken  away,  was  preserved  through  virtue  of  the 
offering  made.  With  what  reason  then,  upon 
the  whole,  Dr.  Priestley  has  claimed  thAupport 
of  Josephus's  testimony,  it  is  not  difficult  to  judge;f 
Whether  he  has  had  better  grounds  for  appeal* 
ing  to  that  of  Philo,  remains  to  be  considered. 

This  distinguished  and  philosoj^ic  Jew.  whose 
resemblance  to  Plato,  both  in  richness  of  diction 
and  sublimity  of  sentiment,  gave  birth  to  the 
Greek  proverb,  ij  IlKotrcov  (ptXcovi^eh  17  ^tXc^v  wXa- 
Tww^gi,  has  indeed  exercised  upon  the  Jewish  doc- 
trines an  extraordinary  degree  of  mystical  refine- 
ment: he  is  also  pronounced,  by  jsome  of  the 
highest  authorities,  to  have  been  entirely  ignorant 
both  of  the  language  and  customs  of  the  Jews ; 
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and  consequently^  to  have  fallen  into  gross  errors, 
in  his  representation  of  the  doctrines  of  .their  re^ 
ligion.*  And  yet  from  two  detached  passages  in 
this  author's  writings,  one  of  which  is  so  com* 
pletely  irrelevant,  that  it  were  idle  even  to  notice 
it,  D/.  Priestley  does  not  hesitate  to  decide  upon 
the. notion  entertained  by  the  Jews  of  his:  day,  re- 
specting the  nature  of  sacrificial  atonement.  He 
also  asserts  indeed^  that  in  no  part  of  his  works, 
does  he  suggest  any  idea,  ib  the  slightest  degree 
resembling  the  modern  notion  of  atonement.  To 
hazard  this  assertion,  is  to  confess  an ,  entire  igno- 
rance of  the  writings'  of  this,  author:  for  on  the 
contrary,  so  congenial  are  his  sentiments  and  lan- 
guage, to  those  of  the  first  Christian  writers,  on 
the  subject  of  the  corruption  of  maris  nature, 
the  natural  insufficiency  of  our  best  ux)rksj  the 
necessity  of  an  intercessor,  a  redeemer,  and  ran^ 
som  for  sin,  together  with  the  appointment  of 
the  divine  Aoros,  for  these  purposes,  that  the 
learned  Bryant  has  been  led  to  conclude,  that  he 
must  actually  have  derived  these  doctrines  from 
the  sources  of  Evangelical  knowledge.  That  he 
had  indeed  the  opportunity  of  doing  so,  from  an 
intimate  intercourse  with  St.  Peter,  is  attested  by 
HieronymuSy  (Catalog.  Scriptor.  Eccles.)  Pho^ 

♦  See.Phoiius  Bihlioth.  cr.  ed.  1635. — Thes,  Temp.  Jos. 
Scalig,  Animad.  p.  7.  ed;  1658«— aod  Grotiusy  in  Mat. 
x»vi.  18 
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titiSy  (Biblioth.  cv^J  and  Suidas,  (Historic.)  by 
whom,  as  well  as  by  EusebiuSf  (Hist.  Eccles.. 
lib.  ii. )  it  is  affirmed,  that  the  beautiful  eulogium 
contained  in  this .  writer  s  tf^eatise,  Tle^i  B/{;  @ic^o. 
was  pronounced  on  the  Apostolic  Christians  settled 
at  Alexandria,  who  were  the  followers  of  St.  Mark, 
the  disciple  of  Peter.  The  arguments  of  Dr. 
Allix,  however,  in  his  Judgment  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  &c.  (p.  7^ — ^0  though  they  may 
justly  bse  deemed  invalid,  as  to  the  hnpossibility 
of  Philo's  intercourse  with  the  first  Christians,  for 
which  he  contends  in  opposition  to  the  above  au- 
thorities, yet  s^m  sufiicient  to  warrant  us  in  pro-, 
nouncing,  that  however  similar  his  notions  and 
expressions  may  be  to  those  of  the  early  Chris-, 
tians,  they  yet  were  not  derived  from.  Chri$tian 
sources:  and  that  consequently,  they  e]|Jiibit  the 
doctrines  of  the  Jewish  church,  such  at  M^t  as 
they  were  held  by  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  in  his 
day. 

But  to  instance  a  few  of  the  numerous  passages 
in  the  works  of  this  author,  of  thi^oiport  above* 
alluded  to.^ — He  informs  us,  (Ile^t  ^vra^y.  p.  21 7. 
ed.  1640.)  that  "man  was  made  in  the  image  of 
God"— that  he  was  placed  in  a  state  of  perfect 
happiness  (ibid., pp.  219,  220.  &  Nof/..  U^.  AXXrjy* 
pp.  60,  57.)"~but  that,  "  having  disgraced  and 
deformed  this  likeness,  by  his  fall  from  virtue,  he 
likewise  fell  from  happiness;  and  froth  an  im-: 
mortal  state,  was  des^vedly  doomed  to  misery  and 
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death,**  (n^i  Euygy.  p.  906,) — that  being^now  ^^  na^ 
turally  prone  to  vice^**  {9u.Tl^»y.  ISJsUfi^.  p.  533.) 
and  so  degenerate^  '^  that  even  his  virtues  are  of 
no  value^  but  through  the  goodness  and  favour  of 
God,**  (n^/  T»  TO  Xbi^.  p.  166.) — mankind  are,  con- 
sequently^ obliged  ^^  to  trust  to  this  alone  for  the 
purification  of  the  soul;  and  not  imagine,  that 
they  are  of  themselves  capable,  without  the  divine 
favour  and  influence,  to  purge  and  wash  away  the 
stains,  which  deform  their  nature.**  (Us^t  r^y 
Oviio.  pp.  1111,11 13.)  And  so  great  does  he  re- 
present this  corruption  of  the  human  mind,  as  to 
exclaim,  that  ^^no  man  of  sound  ^judgmeht,  ob- 
serving the  actions  of  men,  can  refrain  from  call- 
ing aloud  on  the  only  Saviour  God,  to  remove 
this  burden  of  iniquity,  and  by  appointing  some 
ransom^  and  redemption  Jbr  the  soul^  {Xvt^oc  km 
tfta^M  koctaGng  rvjg  4'^%^^')  *^  restore  it  to  its  ori- 
ginal liberty."  {Ue^i  ^^yX^  A/«X.  p.  333.)  "  Foi 
a  race,  by  nature  thus  carried  headlong  to  sin," 
he  pronounces  **  some  mode  of  propitiation  to 
be  necessary^ (IIc^/  ^vycci*  p.  465.) — and  for  this 
purpose,  he  says,  *^  an  advocate  and  intercessor 
for  men**  (iKiri^g  m  tfi/ijTtf)  has  been  appointed, 
viz.  "  the  Divine  Logos^  that  Archangel,  the^rst 
born  son  of  God,  ordained  by  him  to  stand  as  a 
fnediator  (MeGooiog)  between  the  creature  and  the 
Creator,  acting  as  a  surety  to  each  party,  {ufjLtpo- 
rt^oiq  ofJt^wBveav)  and  proclaiming  peace  to  all  the 
world,  that  through  his  intercession  men  might 
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have  a  firm  faith  in  God :"  {Bet.  U^y.  KXif j.  p. 
509.) — that  same  Aoyog,  who  is  also  called  by  him 
*^  an  High  Priest,   free    from   all  sin ;"    (Tle^t 
^^cd.  p.  46d.  and  Tls^t  reap  Ovei^.  p.   597,)  <>f 
whose  mediation  he  acknowledges  the  interces-^ 
$ion  of  Aaron  to  have  been  but  a  type ;  ( Ilefi 
^ycci^i  p.  466.  and  Q$i.  U^pty.  KXi^.  p*  508. )  and 
whom  he  describes  to  be  that  ^'  substitute  and  rer 
presentation**  of  the  Deity,  {vttu^x^^  ®^^)  through 
whom^  he  is  related  in  the  Old  Testament  to  have 
conversed  with  man.  ( Ilfif  *  rav  Ovb^^.  p.  6oo. ) — 
And  when  he  speaks  of  that  part  of  the  Law, 
wherein  it  is  said^  that  the  man  of  guilt  should  fly 
to  an  appointed  city  of  refuge,  and ,  not  be  ac-^ 
quitted,  till  the  death  of  the  High  Priest,  he 
confesses  (Tle^i  ^vyui.  pp.  465,  466.)  that  by  this 
the  Levitical  High  Priest  cannot  be  literally  meant| 
but  that  he  must  be  in  this  case  the  type  of  one 
far  greater  :  for  *^  that  the  High  Priest  alluded  to, 
is  not  a  man,  but  the  sacred  Logos,  who  is  inca- 
pable of  all  sin,  and  who  is  said  to  have  his  head 
anointed  with  oilf*  and  that  the  death  of  this 
High  Priest  is  that,  which  is  here  intended :— r 
thus  admitting  the  death  of  the  Logos,  whom  he 
describes  as  the  anointed,  and  allows  to  be  typi- 
fied by  the  Jewish  High  Priest,  to  be  the  means 
of  recovery  from  a  state  of  spiritual  bondage,  and 
of  giving  liberty  to  the  soul.     It  is  true,  he  alle^ 
gorizes  away  this  meaning  again,  according  to  his 
usual  custom.    But  whilst  he  refines  upon  the 
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doctrinii,  he  at  the  same-time  testifies  its  existeao^ 
in  his  day, 

ITie  reader  will  now  judge,  whether  this  writer 
deemed  "  repentance  and  good  works  sufficient 
for  divine  acceptance/'  or  whether  he  entertained 
^^  any  ideas,  resembling  those  that  are  suggested 
by  the  modern  doctrine  of  atonement.".  Dr. 
Priestley  however  contends,  that  he  considered  sa- 
crifices but  as  gifts^  and  this  he  infers  frofn  the 
account  given  by  him,  of  the  preference  of  Abel's 
sacrifice  to  that  of  Cain :  viz.  that  "  instead  of 
inanimate  things,,  he  offered  animate  ;  instead  of 
young  animals,  those  that  were  grown  to  their  full 

size ;  instead  of  the  leanest,  the  fattest,"  &c.^ 

Dr.  Priestley  should  at  the  same  time  have  stated, 
that  the  whole  of  the  account  given  by  this  writer 
of  the  history  of  Cain  and  Abel,  is  one  continued 
allegory:  that  by  the  birth  of  the  two  brothers, 
he  understands  "  the  rise  of  two  opposite  princi- 
ples in  the  soul ;  one,  ascribing  all  to  the  natural 
powers  of  the  individual,  and  thence  represented 
by  Cain,  which  signifies  possession ;  the  other  re- 
ferring all  to  God,  and  thence  denominated  Ahet^ 
{JlIboi  m  Uoovoy.  p.  130)  :  that  this  latter  principle 
he  also  holds  to  be  implied  in  the  occupation  of 
Abel,  inasmuch  ^^  as  by  a  tender  of  sheep,  is  meant 
a  controller  of  the  brute  powers  of  the  soul ;  and 
that  Abel  therefore,  from  his  pioHS  reference  of 
all  to  God,  is  properly  deiscribed  as  a  Shepherd ; 
and  Cain,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  deriving  all 
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frcftn  his  own  individual  exertions,  is  called  d^  tillcar 
of  thie  ground/'  (Ibid.  pp.  136,  137.)  Th6  sa- 
crifice of  Abel  consequently  denotes  the  bfiering 
of  the  pious  and  devout  affections  of  the  heart, 
this  being  ^^  what  is  meant  by  the  firstlings  of  the 
flock,  and  the  fet  thereof,"  (ibid.  pp.  137-  145. 
154.)  whilst  that  of  Cain^  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
presents an  oflfering,  destitute  of  those  affections, 
an  offering  of  impiety,  inasmuch  ^^  as  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  import  the  selfish  feelings  ;  their  being 
oflfered  after  certain  daySy  indicates  the  back- 
wardness of  the  offerer ;  and  the  fruits,  simply, 
and  not  the  frst  fruits^  shew  that  the  first  honour 
was  held  back  from  the  Creator,  and  given  to  the 
creature."  (Ibid!  pp.  137.  141,  142.  145.)  A^d 
in  this  sense  it  is,  that  Abel  is  said  by  this  writer, 
^^  neither  to  have  offered  the  same  things,  nor  in 
the  same  way ;  but  instead  of  inanimate,  things 
animate ;  instead  of  young  and  inferior  animals, 
the  matured  and  choicest :"  in  other  words,  that 
the  most  animated  and  vigorous  sentiments  of  ho- 
mage,  are  requisite  to  constitute  an  acceptable 
act  of  devotion. 

In  this  light,  the  due  value  of  Dr.  Priestley's 
quotation  from  this  writer,  as  applied  to  the  pre- 
sent question,  may  easily  be  estimated.  But  had 
Dr.  Priestley  looked  to  that  part  of  this  author's 
works,  in  which  he  treats  expressly  of  the  animals 
offered  in  sacrifice^  he  would  have  seen,  that  he 
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describes  the  sacrifioe  for  sin^  as  being  the  ap^ 
pointed  means  of  ^^  obtaining  pardon^  and  escaping 
the  evil  con^quences  of  sin," — xmkciov  ot'jroLKKayvt^^ 

Xtacav.  pp.  838.  843.)  ;  and  that  ia  the  case  of  an. 
injury  committed,  he  represents  the  reparation 
made  to  the  person  injured,  joined  to  contrition  for 
the  offence  and  supplication  of  pardon  from  the 
Peity,  as  not  sufficient  to  obtain  the  divine  for-* 
giveness,  without  offering  an  animal  in  expiation* 
(Ibid.  p.  844.) — Had  Dr.  Priestley  indeed  as- 
serted, that  this  writer's  notion  of  sacrifice,  was 
that  of  a  symbolical  and  mystical  representation, 
he  had  given  a  fair  account  of  the  matter.  For, 
when  he  informs  us,  that  ^^  the  blood  of  the  victim 
was  poured  in  a  circle  round  the  altar,  because  % 
circle  is  the  most  perfect  figure ;  and  that  the 
soul  which  is  figured  by  the  blood  should  through 
the  entire  circle  of  thought  and  action  worship 
God :"  when  he  tells  us  that  "  the  victim  was 
separated  into  parts,  to  admonish  us,  that  in  order 
to  the  true  worship  of  the  deity,  his  nature  must 
be  considered  and  weighed  in  its  distinct  parts 
and  separate  perfections;"  (ibid,  p.  839.)  i<^  will 
readily  be  admitted,  that  he  soars  into  regions^ 
whither  a  plain  understanding  will  not  find  it 
(^asy  to  follow  him*  But  to  ,have  stated  this, 
would  not  have  answered  the  purpose  of  Dr. 
Priestley's  argument :  because  this  high  strain  of 
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mysticism  would  have  clearly  disqualified  him,  as 
an  evidence  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Priestley's,  or  of 
any  intelligible,  theory  of  sacrifice. 

Indeed  with  respect  to  this  ancient  writer,  the 
truth  seems  to  be,*  that  viewing  the  Jewish  sys- 
tem without  that  light,  which  alone  qould  give  it 
shape  and  meaning,  he  found  it  impossible  to  ac- 
count for  it  on  any  sound  principles  of  reason.  He 
therefore  made  his  religion  bend  to  his  philosophy, 
and  veiled  in  allegory  whatever  would'  not  admit  a 
satisfactory  literal  solution.  And  this  he  must 
have  found  still  more  necessary,  if  what  is  related 
concerning  his  intercourse  with  the  early  Chris- 
tians be  well  founded.  For  in  his  controversies 
with  them,  the  sacrificial  system,  which  they 
would  not  fail  to  press  upon  him  as  requiring  and 
receiving  a  full  completion  in  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  he  would  have  found  himself  compelled  to 
spiritualize,  so  as  to  give  it  a  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent import. 

Now  if  to  these  considerations  be  added,  what 
has  been  already  stated,  that  this  writer  had  not 
the  means  of  being  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  Hebrew  rites,  it  will  follow,  that 

'  ^  The  above  obseryation  may  supply  an  answer  to  many 
who  have  objected  against  the  alleged  existence  of  a  doctrine 
of  vicarious  atonement  amongst  the  early  Jews,  the  silence 
of  Philo  upon  that  head,  e? en  when  treating  expressly  upon 
the  choice  of  victims  for  sacrifice. — See  particularly  Serif}* 
iure  Account  of  Sacrifices^  App.  p,  17. 

VOL.   !•  U 
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his  testimony  cannot  be  expected  to  bear  strongly 
upon  the  present  question.  The  same  has  been 
already  shewn  with  respect  to  that  of  Josephus. 
So  far  however  as  they  both  do  apply  to  the  sub- 
ject, instead  of  justifying  Dr.  Priestley's  position, 
they  are  found  to  make  directly  against  it.  Their 
silence  on  the  subject  of  the  vicarious  import  of 
animal  sacrifice,  cannot  for  the  reasons  alleged^  be 
urged  by  Dr.  Priestley,  as  an  argument  in  sup- 
port of  that  part  of  his  system,  which  denies  the 
existence  of  that  notion  amongst  the  Jews : 
whilst  the  ex^plicit  declarations  of  Josephus,  on 
the  expiatory  virtue  of  sacrifice ;  and  those  of 
Philo,  on  the  necessity  of  mediation  and  propiti-^ 
ation  to  render  even  our  good  works  acceptable 
to  a  God  offended  at  the  corruption  of  our  nature^ 
and  of  some  means  of  ransom  and  redemption  to 
restore  man  to  his  lost  estate,  sufficiently  evince 
the  existence  of  those  great  leading  principles  of 
the  doctrine  of  atonement,  expiation  and  propi-- 
tiation,  which  Dr.  Priestley  utterly  denies  to  have 
had  any  place  amongst  the  Jews^  in  the  days  of 
these  two  celebrated  writers. 

The  value  of  Dr.  Priestley's  assertions  concern- 
ing these  writers,  as  well  as  of  those  respecting 
Jews  of  later  date,  being  now  sufficiently  ascer- 
tained, I  shall  conclude  this  long  discussion  with 
a  few  remarks  on  the  ideas  entertained  by  the  an- 
cient heathens,  with  regard  to  the  nature,  and 
efficacy,  of  their  sacrifices.  To  adduce  arguments^ 
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tbt  the  purpose  of  shewing,  that  they  deemed 
their  animal  sacrific^s^  not  only  of  an  expiatory, 
but  of  a  strictly  vicarious  nature^  will  to  those^ 
who  are  conversant  with  the  history  and  writings 
of  the  ancients^  appear  a  waste  of  time.     But  as 
Dr.  Priestley,  in  the  rage  of  refutation,  has  con- 
tended even  against  this  position,  it  may  not  be 
useless  to  cite  a  few  authorities  which  may  throw 
additional  light,  if  not  upon  a  fact  which  is  too 
glaring  to  receive  it,  at  least  upon  the  pretensions 
to  historical  and  classical   information,  of  the 
writer  who  controverts  that  fact.    What  has  been 
already  urged  in  Number  V.  might  perhaps  be 
thought  abundant  upon  this  head;  but  as  the 
testimony  of  Caesar  respecting  the  Gauls,  in  p* 
1 26,   is  the   only   one,  which  goes  to  the  pre- 
cise point  of  the  substitution  of  the  victim  to 
suffer  death  in  place  of  the  transgressor,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  add  the  testimonies  of  Herodotus, 
(lib.  ii.  cap.  39.)  and  of  Plutarch,  (Isid.  et  Osir. 
p.  S63.  tom.  ii.  ed.  1620.)  respecting  the  Egyp- 
tian practice  of  imprecating  on  the  head  of  the 
victim,  those  evils  which  the  oiferers  wished  to 
avert  from  themselves :  as  also  those  of  Servius, 
(jXn.  3.57.)  and  Suidas,  (in  Voc.  'nreon^nif/^x,)  ascrib- 
ing, the  same  sacrificial  sentiment,  the  first  to  the 
Massilienses,  and  the  second  to  the  Grecian  states. 
Hesychius  likewise  in  substituting  for  the  word 
Wi^i^flfMan  expiatory  or  redeeming  sacrifice,  the 
word  uvTii^xP^y  l^^  ^^  h^n  noticed,  p.  136,) 
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marks  with  sufficient  clearness^  that  the  expiation 
was  made  by  offering  life  for  life.  And,  not  to 
dwell  upon  the  wiell  known  passage  in  Plautus,  * 
(Epid.  p.  412.  ed.  1577.)  which  clearly  defines 
the  expiation  as  effected  by  a  vicarious  suffering ; 
or,  upon  that  in  Porphyry,  -f*  (De  Ahstin.  lib, 
iv.  p.  396.  ed.  1620.)  in  which  it  is  asserted  to 
have  been  the  general  tradition,  that  animal  sa- 
erijices  were  resorted  to  in  such  cases  as  required 
life  for  life,  ^XV^  ^''^^  4^^%^^  5  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  state  one  authority  from  Ovid,  who  in 
the  sixth  book  of  his  Fasti^  particularly  describes 
the  sacrificed  animal  as  a  vicarious  substitute, 
the  several  parts  of  which  were  given  as  equiva^ 
lentSy  or  though  not  strictly  such,  yet  hoped  to 
be  graciously  accepted  as  such,  in  place  of  the 
offerer  : 

Cor  pro  corde,  precor,  pro  fibris  samite  fibnur. 
Hanc  animam  vobis  pro  meliore  damns. 

The  observations  contained  in  this  Number, 
joined  to  those  in  Numbers  V.  IX.  XXII.  an({ 
XXIII.  when  contrasted  with  the  position  main- 
tained by  Dr.  Priestley,  that  in  no  nation, 
antient  or  modern,  Jew  or  Heathen,  has  any 
idea  of  a  doctrine  of  atonement,  or  of  any  requi^ 

^  Mea'  piaculum  oportet  fieri  propter  stultitiam  tuam, 
Ut  meum  tergum  siultitice  twB  subdas  succedaneum  ? 
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Htefor  forgiveness,  save  repentance  and  refor^ 
mationy  ever  existed^ — ^may  enable  the  reader  to 
form  a  just  estimate  of  that  writer's  competency ; 
and  may  perhaps  suggest  an  useful  caution  in  the 
admission  of  his  assertions. 


NO.  XXXIV. — ON  H.  Taylor's  objection  of  the 

WANT  of  a  literal  CORRESPONDENCE  BE- 
TWEEN  THE  MOSAIC  SACRIFICE  AND  THE  DEATH 
OF  CHRIST. 

Pa^eSI.  (^) — H.  Taylor  goes  so  far,  as  to 
use  even  this  argument  gravely.  (Ben.  Mord. 
p.  811—814.) 

Indeed  the  bold  liberties  which  this  writer  has 
been  urged  to  take  with  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture^ and  the  trifling  distinctions  to  which  he  has 
been  driven  for  the  purpose  of  divesting  the  death 
of  Christ  of  the  characters  of  the  sin-offering 
prescribed  by  the  law,  render  it  desirable  that  his 
whole  argument  upon  this  particular  point  should 
be  laid  before  the  reader*  When  ingenuity,  like 
that  of  this  author^  is  forced  into  ^uch  straits,  the 
inference  is  instructive. 

*^  It  is  true"  (he  says)  "  that  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  labours  to  shew  a  simi- 
larity between  the  Mosaic  and  the  Christian  sa- 
crifices :  which  no  doubt  there  was ;  and  to  make 
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out  the  analogy^  uses  very  liardjigures :  as  when^ 
he  compares  the  sprinkling  the  blood  of  th^ 
victim^  to  the  sprinkling  our  hearts  fjrom  an  evil 
oonscience;  and  die  tabernacle  to  the  body  of 
Christ ;  md  the  flesh  of  Christ  to  the  veil  which, 
opened  the  way  into  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum : 
and  calls  it  a  new  and  a  living  way  ;  and  consi- 
ders Christ  both  as  the  High-Priest  and  Victim. 
But  were  the  analogy  ever  so  exact,  it  would  not 
make  the  expressions  literal :  and  in  mahy  par- 
ticulars there  is  no  manner  of  likeness  between 
them.  For  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  there  was 
yio  salting  with  salt,  9io  imposition  of  hands,  no 
blood  sprinkled  hy  the  Priest ^  in  which  ^on^ted 
the  atonement ;  for  the  atonement  was  not  made 
hy  the  death  of  the  victim^  hut  by  the  sprinkling 
qf  the  blood ;  since  the  offender  did  not  offer  him 
to  God,  nor  begged  forgiveness  qf  his  sins  :■  all 
which  thipgs  were  customary^  and  most  if  not  all 
of  them  necessary,  in  a  Mosaic  expiatory  sacri^ 
fice  of  a  victim.  But  this  was  not  the  case  with 
Christ.  He  was  crucified  s^nd  ^lain,  a^  a  common 
malefactor." 

*'  If  it  be  said,  that  Christ  was  the  sacrifieer, 
and  he  offered  himself  up  to  God ;  it  should  be 
considered,  that  the  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  law 
were  offered  to  gain  forgiveness  to  the  person  who 
sacrificed ;  but  this  could  not  be  true  of  Christ,^ 
for  he  had  no  sin  to  be  forgiven.** 

ff  If  it  be  said^  tbat  he  sacrifice  as  ^  Pri^st^: 
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to  gain  forgiveness  for  others ;  it  should  be  ob- 
served, that,  according  to  the  Mosaic  law,  he  was 
incapable  of  such  an  office :  for  the  law  requires^ 
that  the  priests  should  be  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  or 
the  famflt/  of  Aaron.  But  he  (Christ)  of  whom 
these  things  are  spoken  pertainetk  to .  another 
tribe,  of  which  no  man  gave  attendance  at  the 
altar.  For  it  is  evident  that  our  Lord  sprang 
outqfJudahj  of  which  tribe  Moses  spake  nothing 
concerning  the  priest-hood.  (Hebr.viu  13,  14.) 
And  therefore  St.  Paul,  who  was  aware  of  this 
objection,  when  he  speaks  of  Christ  as  a  Priest, 
tells  us,  that  he  was  a  priest  of  a  superior  order 
to  the  Aaronical  priesthood,  being  a  priest  for 
ever  after  the  order  of  Mekhisedek.  (ver.  17.) 
This  is  a  plain  concession,  that  according  to  the 
Mosaic  law,  Christ  was  incapable  as  a  priest  to 
offer  any  sacrifice.  But  supposing  he  had  been 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  the  case  would  have  been 
just  the  same  with  regard  to  all  mankind,  except 
the  Jews :  for  the  Jewish  sacrifices  did  not  ex* 
tend  beyond  the  circumcision.  The  sacrifice  of 
Christ  could  not  therefore  be  a  propitiatory  sacri- 
fice, according  to  the  Mosaic  law;  and  much  less 
a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world." 

^^  If  it  was  therefore  a  literal  offering  or  sa-* 
crifice  made  by  Christ  as  a  Priest,  it  was  of  a 
higher  nature,  and  of  a  prior  and  superior  dis- 
pensation to  the  Mosaic ;  such  as  was  offered  in 
the  days  of  Mekhisedek,  the  Priest  of  the  most 
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Tdgh  God.  But  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that 
any  offerings  before  th^  law  were  meant  to  be 
expiatory y  but  all  of  them  eucharisticaV 

.Thus,  after  labouring  to  prove  that  St.  Paul 
was  extravagant  in  his  comparison  of  the  Chris- 
tian and  Mosaic  sacrifices ;  and  that  all  his  hard 
Jigures  had  not  enabled  him  to  make  out  a  re- 
semblance between  them  :  and  labouring  to  prove 
this  by  shewing  that  Christ  was  neither,  literally, 
a  Mosaic  victim  nor  a  Mosaic  priest  (a  point 
which  no  person  was  ever  mad  enough  to  contend 
for) — thus,  I  say,  after  all  this,  pur  author  in  his 
concluding  paragraph  admits  the  whole  nature 
and  force  of  the  Christian  sacrifice,  and  the  true 
distinction  which  points  out  the  reason  why  it 
should  not  conform  in  every  minute  ceremonial 
l^ith  the  formalities  of  the  Mosaic ;  namely,  that 
it  was  of  a  higher  nature^  and  of  a  prior  and  su- 
perior dispensation.    For  as  to  the  accompany- 
ing observation  intended  to  do  away  the  effect  of 
this  admission ;  viz.  that  there  is  no  reckon  to 
think,  that  any  offerings  before  the  lam  were 
meant  to  he  expiatory ;  this  is  a  mere  gratis  dic- 
tum, the  contradiction  of  which  it  is  hoped  is 
satisfactorily  made  out  in  other  parts  of  this  work. 
And  thus  it  appears,  upon  the  whole,  that  on  a 
single  gratuitous  assumption,  the  author  rests  the 
entire  weight  of  the  preceding  argument ;  and  on 
its  strength  he  has  presumed  to  set  up  his  own 
doctrines  in  opposition  to   those    of  St.  PaiiL 
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Whether  then  in  the  present  instance^  liiis  au«* 
thor^  ingenious  and  learned  as  he  undoubtedly  is^ 
deserves  more  to  be  condemned  for  his  trifling  as 
a  reasoner,  or  for  his  presumption  as  a  critic^  it  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  decide. 


NO.  XXXV. — ON  THE  ARGUMENTS  BY  WHICH  IT  IS 
ATTEMPTED  TO  PROVE  THE  PASSOVER  NOT  TQ 
B£   A  SACRIFICE. 

Page  31.  Q) — It  is  a  curious  feet,  that  the  de^ 
claration  of  St.  Paul,  (l  Cor.  v.  70  that  Christ 
ofur  Passover  is  sacrificed ^r  usy  is  adduced  by 
Dr.  Priestley,  (Theol.  Rep.  vol.  i.  p.  215.)  as  a 
convincing  proof  that  Christ  was  not  sacrificed  at 
all.  It  follows,  he  says,  *^  from  the  allusion  to 
the  Paschal  lamb/'  tx)utained  in  this  passage  and 
others  of  the  New  Testament  "  that  the  death  of 
Christ  is  called  a  sacrifice,  onli/  hy  way  of  figure, 
because  these  two*^  (namely,  sacrifice,  and  the 
paschal  lamb), "are  quite  different  and  incon-- 
sistent  ideas :"  and  the  argument  by  which  he 
endeavours  to  establish  this,  is  not  less  extraordi-- 
nary  than  the  position  itself,  as  it  brings  forward 
an  instance,  in  which  one  of  these  totally  dfferent 
and  inconsistent  ideas  is  expressly  called  in  the 
Old  Testament  by  the  na'me  of  the  other :  the 
Passover  being,  in  the  passage  which  he  quotes 
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from  Exod.  xii.  27.  directly  termed  the  Sacrifice 

of  the  Loris  Pass&ver. ^This  seems  an  odd 

species  of  logic.  Dn  Priestley  however  hopes  to 
mend  the  argument  by  asserting,  that  ^^  this  is 
the  only  place  in  the  Old  Testament^  in  which 
the  Paschal  lamb  is  termed  a  sacrifice :''  and  that 
here,  ^^  it  could  be  so  called,  only  in  some  secon- 
dary and  partial,  and  not  in  the  proper  and  pri- 
mary sense  of  the  word  :**  and  for  these  reasons — 
namely,  that  "  there  was  no  priest  employed 
upon  the  occasion ;  no  altar  made  use  of;  no 
burning  ;  nor  any  part  offered  to  the  Lord :  all 
which  circumstances  ( he  adds )  were  essential  to 
every  proper  sacrifice/' — Now  in  answer  to  these 
several  assertions,  I  am  obliged  to  state  the  direct 
contradiction  of  each :  for  1st,  the  passage  in 
Exodus  xii.  27.  is  not  the  only  one,  in  which  the 
Paschal  lamb  is  termed  ru?>  a  sacrificie ;  it  being 
expressly  so  called,  in  no  less  than  four  passages 
in  Deuteronomy,  (xvi.  3.  4,  5,6.)  and  also  in 
Exodus,  xxxiv.  35,  and  in  its  parallel  passage. 

xxiii.  18. r-2.  A  Priest  was  employed. — ^3.  An 

altar  wa^  made  use  of. — 4.  There  was  a  burning, 
and  a  part  offered  to  the  Lord :  the  inwards  being 
burnt  upon  the  altar,  and  the  blood  poured  out  at 
the  foot  thereof. — Dr.  Priestley  adds,  for  the  com- 
pletion of  his  proof,  that  '*  the  paschal  lamb  is  very 
far  from  having  been  ever  called  a  sin-offering,. 
or  said  to  be  killed  on  the  account  of  sin.'"  But 
neither  is  the  burnt-Bering  ^^  ever  called,  a  sin-t 
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effering  r  nor  is  the  animal  slain  in  any  of  the 
various  kinds  of  peace  offering,  whether  in  the 
votive,  the  free-will,  or  the  sacrifice  of  thanks- 
giving,  ever  *^  said  to  be  killed  on  account  of  sin." 
In  other  words,  one  species  of  sacrifice  is  not  the 
same  with,  nor  to  be  called  by  the  name  of 
another. — I  agree  with  Dr.  Priestley  in  this  posi* 
tion ;  and  shall  not  dispute  with  him  any  con- 
clusion he  may  draw  from  so  productive  a  pre* 
miss. 

But  so  evident  is  it,  that  the  Passover  was  truly 
a  sacrifice,  that  even  Sykes  himself,  (whose  work 
on  Redemption  has  been  the  great  armory,  whence 
Dr.  Priestley  and  the  other  combatants  of  that 
doctrine  have  derived  their  principal  weapons  of 
attack, )  found  it  impossible  to  deny  th<s  position* 
He  accordingly  fully  admits  the  point.  (Essay 
xm  Sacrifices^  p.  41.)  And  indeed  whoever  con- 
siders what  are  the  essential  characters  of  a  sacri- 
fice,  can  have  little  difficulty  upon  this  head,  as 
the  Passover  will  be  found  to  possess  them  all. 

1 .  It  was  a  CorbaUj  or  offering  brought  to  the 
Tabernacle  or  Templcy  as  we  find  it  expressly 
enjoined  in  Deut.  xvi.  2.  5,  6.  and  exemplified  at 
the  solemn  passover  in  the  reign  of  Josiah^ 
2  Cbron.  xxxv.  5,  6.  10,  11.  That  the  taberna- 
clcy  ov  temple^  is  intended  by  the  expressions  used 
in  the  ps^sage  of  Deuteronomy  above  referred  to, 
and  not  Jerusalem  at  large,  is  evident  from  this, 
that  the  very  same    expressions  are  employed^ 
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when  speaking  of  all  the  sacrifices  and  offeritagg, 
in  Deut.  xii.  5,  6.  11.  14.  where  it  is  manifest, 
that  the  temple,  the  peculiar  habitation  of  God 
is  necessarily  meant.  This  still  farther  appears 
from  1  Kings,  viii.  29.  and  2  Chron.  vii.  16. 
Moreover,  we  find  the  Passover  expressly  called  a 
Corhan  (Numb.  ix.  6,  7.  13) :  and  it  is  certain 
that  nothing  was  so  called,  but  what  was  brought 
and.  offered  up  to  God  at  the  tabernacle  or  temple 
— see  Cudw.  Int.  Syst.  Discourse^  &c.  p.  ^13. 
We  may  also  add  that  it  is  actually  specified  by 
Maimonides,  as  the  reason  why  the  Jews  of  later 
times  cannot  kill  the  Paschal  lamb,  that  they  have 
no  temple  to  offer  it  in* — see  Ainsw.  on  Exod. 

xii.  8.' 2.  The  blood  of  the  paschal  lamb  was 

poured  out,  sprinkled,  and  offered  at  the  altar  by 
the  Priests,  in  like  manner  as  the  blood  of  the 
victims  usually  slain  in  sacrifice,  as  appears  from 

*  Bishop  Patrick  in  a  note  on  Exod.  xii.  21,  makes  tht 
following  observation— ^^  Here  it  maj  be  fit  to  note,  that 
the  lamb  being  first  killed  in  JBgypt,  it  was  killed  in  eyery 
man's  house,  for  thej  had  no  altar  there,  nor  any  other 
place  where  they  had  liberty  to  kill  it.  fiut  after  they  came 
to  the  land  of  Canaan,  it  was  not  lawful  to  sacrifice  it  any 
where,  but  in  the  place  which  God  appointed  for  his  worship, 
Deut.  xvi,  2.  From  which  Maimonides  concludes,  that 
whatsoever  they  did  with  other  sacrifices ^  yet  this  could  not 
be  offered  in  the  high  places^  but  only  at  the  temple.  And 
it  is  likely  they  did  so  in  the  wilderness,  the  tabernacle 
being  newly  erected  at  the  keeping  of  the  second  passover^ 
ffumb.ix.  5." 
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Exod.  xiiii.  18.  and  xxxiv.  25. — 3  Chron.  xxx. 
15^  l6.  and  xxxv.  1 1.  And  in  this  sprinkling  of 
the  blood  consisted,  as  we  are  told  by  the  Jewish 
doctors,  the  very  essence  of  a  sacrifice — see  Cudw. 
ut  supra,  p.  10.  '3>  The  fat  and  entrails  were 
burnt  upon  the  altar,  as  may  be  collected  from 
the  accounts  given  of  the  ceremony  of  the  Pass- 
over in  the  passages  already  referred  to ;  as  also 
from  the  declarations  of  the  Jewish  doctors,  the 
descriptions  of  the  paschal  sacrifice  in  the  Misna 
of  the  Talmud,  and  the  testimony  of  the  Kar- 
raites,  who  are  known  to  reject  all  the  Talmudical 
traditions  not  founded  on  Scripture.*  Thus  then, 
all  the  distinguishing  characters  of  a  sacrifice,^ 

*.See  Cudw.  Int.  Syst.  Disc.  &c.  pp.  12.  14,  15, 16.-~sea 
also  Beausobre^s  Introd.^p.  134, 135.  ed.  1790'— and  Syke8*s 
Essay  on  Sacrifices,  p.  41. 

f  ^^  Pascha  nimirum  erat  aacHfidum  proprie  didtum, 
£xod.  zxiii.  18.  xxxif.  25«  Hinc  Pascha  OuKrOai  dicitar. 
Marc.  xir.  22.  Sed  praecipuum  est,  qi^od  sanguis  agni  a 
sacerdote  spargebatur,  2  Par.  xxx*  16.  xxxr.  11.  in  quo 
radixj  sen  essentia^  sacrificii  est,  inquit  canon  Judsorum 
notissunus.  Adde  quod  in  Egypto  ubi  nullum  erat  altare  ad 
quod  spargeretur  sanguis,  huic  tamen  analogum  fuit,  quod 
postes  illinebant  sanguine  agni.  Deinde  Pascha  in  loca 
sacro  m^6tari  oportuit,  Dent.  xvi.  S.^'-'^Poli  Syn.  in  Exod. 
xii.  27.— -In  like  manner  Bishop  Patrick  expresses  himself 
on  the  subject  of  the  PassoTcr.  <^  It  is"  (he  obser?es) 
<<  frequently  called  by  the  name  of  sl  sacrifice^  Exod.  xxiii. 
18.  xxxir.  25.  Deut  xvi.  4,  5,  6.— And  it  is  called  a  CoTm 
bam  f  which  is.  a  name  giren  only  to  those  things  which  were 
brought  to  be  offered  up  to  God.  See  Numb.  ix.  13.  where^ 
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we  find  to  belong  to  the  offering  of  the  PaSch^ 
lamb.  It  was  brou^t  to  the  temple^  as  a  Cor* 
ban,  or  sacred  offering  to  the  Lord.  It  was  slain 
in  the  courts  of  the  temple ;  and  the  blood  wa^^ 
received  by  the  priests^  and  handed  to  the  High 
Priest ;  who  p6uring  it  forth,  and  sprinkling  it 
before  the  altar,  offered  it  together  with  the  fat 
and  entrails,  which  were  burnt  upon  thealtan 

One  circumstance  indeed  has  been  urged,  which 
wears  the  appearance  of  an  objection ;  namely^ 
that  the  Paschal  lamb  was  slain  not  by  the  priest, 
but  by  the  person  who  brought  it  to  the  temple. 
Philo,  in  his  Life  ofMoses,  (p.  686)  has  stated 
this,  as  distinguishing  the  Passover  from  all  other 
sacrifices  (  which,  by  the  way,  clearly  implies  that 
he  considers  that  to  be  a  sacrifice  as  well  as  the 
rest ;  and  so  indeed  he  expressly  calls  it,  IIoevSfj/jLos 
!0T2IA— Z>e  Sept.  ^  Fest.  p.  II90.)  In  this, 
jbowever,  as  in  many  other  particulars  of  the 
Jewish  rites,  Philo  is  manifestly  mistaken,  this 
being  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  Passover :  for 
that,  in  every  kind  of  sacrifice,  the  individual  that 
ofiered  it  might  kill  the  sacrifice,  is  evident  from 
the  instance  of  the  burnt-offering,  in  Levit.  i.  4^ 

as  it  is  called  Corban^  so  the  same  word  is  used  for  bringing 
It,  which  Is  commonly  used  about  other  sacrifices.  And  it 
further  appears  to  ha?e  been  properly  a  sacrifice,  by  the  rites 
bdoDging  to  it :  for  the  blood  of  it  was  sprinkled  by  th« 
priests,  ^Chron.XJJL.  16.  xxxv.  11.''  — Po^r.  on  ,£xo4 
xii.27. 
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6 ;  ffom  that  of  the  peace-offerings  iii.  3 ;  and 
from  that  of  the  sin-oflfering,  iv.  24  :  the  proper 
duty  of  the  priests  being  only  to  sprinkle  the 
blo^d,  and  to  place  upon  the  altar  whatever  was 
to  be  offered.*— It  must  certainly  be  admitted^ 
that  the  ceremony  of  laying  hands  upon  the  head 
of  the  victim,  which  was  usual  in  other  sacrifices, 
was  not  adopted  in  that  of  the  passover.  This 
distinction,  however,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
noticed  by  Sykes,  (Essay ^  &c.  p.  41.)  is  suffi- 
ciently  accounted  for  by  that  writer,  inasmuch  as 
^^  the  paschal  lamb  was  the  sacrifice  of  a  rom- 
pany  :  and  where  a  company  are  concerned,  no 
one  can  act  for  the  whole,  unless  there  be  a  pro- 
per representative ;  as  the  elders  of  a  congrega* 
tion  are  for  the  congregation,  or  persons  deputed  , 
are  for  those  who  depute  them,  or  governors  may 
be  for  their  people." 

If  &rther  confirmation  can  be  yet  wanted  to 
shew  that  the  Passover  was  truly  a  sacrifice,  we 
are  supplied  with  this  by  the  express  testimony  of 
Josephus ;  who  in  the  third  book  of  his  Antiqui^ 
&>,9,  treating  of  the  subject  of  sacrifices,  calls  it 
the  sacrifice  which  the  Israelites  had  been  ordered 
to  sacrifice  when  leaving  the  land  of  Egypt — riyy 
©TSIAN  ifpf  TOTS  t^iovrocg  AiyuTm  6T2AI  TT^OfBiTrffn^ 

*  See  Le?it.  i.  4—9.  iii.  2—5.  iy.  34— 26.— see  also  the 
Jewish  doctors,  as  quoted  by  Cudworth,  Discourse^  &c.  pp« 
11,  12,  and  Jennings  Jew*  Jntiq*  toI.  ii.  p.  191. 
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lyjtca^,  IIASXA  Aeyoftewyv'*— The  authority  of  Jo- 
sephus^  himself  a  priest^  and  one  of  the  most  in- 
telligent of  his  nation,  will  hardly  be  disputed  a9 
to  what  was  considered  by  the  Jews  to  be  a  sacri-^ 
fice  in  his  day. 

Thus  then  upon  the  whole  it  appears,  that 
when  St.  Paul  declares,  that  Christ  our  passover 
has  been  sacrificed  for  us,  there  csin  be  no  ques- 
tion, that  he  means  a  true  and  effective  sacrifice  : 
and  that  Christ  has  been  to  Christians  that  spe- 
cies of  sacrifice,  which  the  passover  had  been  to 
the  Jews. 

The  question  now  arises,  What  was  the  nature 
of  that  sacrifice  ?  The  name  of  the  institution, 
and  the  circumstances  of  its  appointment,  fully 
explain  its  import :  the  original  word  signifying 
to  pass  over,  not  merely  in  the  sense  of  change 
of  place,  but  in  the  sense  of  sparing,  passing 
without  injury ;  Jehovah  in  his  work  of  destruc- 
tion havii^  passed  over,  and  left  in  slafety,  the 
houses  of  the  Israelites,  on  the  door-posts  of  which 
the  blood  of  the  sacrificed  lamb  was  sprinkled, 
whilst  he  slew  the  first  born  in  all  the  houses  of 
the  Egyptians. 

Now,  that  the  blood  of  the  sacrificed  lamb  had 
any  natural  virtue,  whereby  the  family,  on  whose 
door-posts  it  w^  spnnkled,  might  be  preserved 
from   the   plague;  or   that   Jehovah,-!^  in  pass- 

♦  Jniiq.  Jud.  lib.  Hi.  cap.  x.^^osepM  Opera,  p.  93.  A. 
t  EfciPOUf  »r  p  Oik  vT^avoff^M  » f«ii  ro  ffUfMUt  rmo  nrt  rut  iv^w 
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ing,  needed  any  su<!;h  signal  to  distinguish  be« 
tween  the  Egyptians  and  the  Israelites,  (although 
the  philosophy  of  Dr.  Priestley  has  not  scrupled 
to  admit  the  supposition,  ^ee  Th.  Rep.  vol.  i.  p. 
215.) — it  cannot  be  necessary  to  controvert.  For 
what  purpose,  then,  can  we  cqjiiceive  such  a  cere^- 
mony.  to  have  been  instituted,  but.  as  a  sensible 
token  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  promise  of 
protection  and  deliverance  ?  And  are  we  not, 
from  the  language  of  Scripture,  fully  authorized 
to  pronounce,  that  it  was  through  this,  intended 
as  a  typical  sign  of  protection  from  the  divine 
justice,  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  which  in  reference 
to  this  is  called,  in  Hebr.  xii.  24.  "  the  blood  of 
sprinkling"  ?  Indeed  the  analogy  is  so  forcible, 
that  Cudworth  does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the 

syiyorii ;  e  fn^fM  tyuy  aX>f  en  v^tivn^^fft  T9|i>  fitXhio'af  ii  aifiMTQ^ 
TH  X^irtf  yitviffw^oti  7tiri^%»v  ru  yipu  tup  at&^uTuu  Just,  Mart* 
Thirlb.  p.  374. 

Patrick  on  £xod.  xil.  13,  remarks  that  the  blood  was  ^'  a 
sigriy  by  which  the  Israelites  were  assured  of  safety  and  de- 
lirerance." — And  indeed  the  T^ords  of  the  original  are^  th^ 
blood  shaU  be  to  you  Jor  a  token. — Patrick  adds  from 
Epiphanius,  that  there  was  a  memorial  of  the  transactio.a 
preserved  e?en  among  the  Egyptians  themsekes,  though 
ignorant  of  the  original  of  the  rite.  For  at  the  Equinox^ 
(which  was  the  time  of  the  Passover,)  they  marked  their 
jcattle,  and  their  trees,  and  one  another,  m  fAiXrsArc,  wfth  red 
ochre,  or  some  such  thing,  which  they  fancied  would  be  a  ^ 
preservative  to  theoL  Sqq  Patrick  as  above, 
VOL.  I.  X 
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slaying  of  the  paschal  lamb,  in  its  first  institution,, 
to  be  an  expiatory  sacrifice ;  the  blood  of  the 
lamb  sprinkled  upon  the  door-posts  of  the  housed 
being  the  appointed  means  of  preservation^  by 
Jehovah*s  passing  over.  In  confirmation  also  of 
the  typical  imporfe^f  the  ceremony,  he  notices  a 
very  extraordinary  passage,  quoted  by  Justin 
Martyr,  in  his  dialogue  with  Trypho,  from  the 
antient  copies  of  the  bible :  in  which  £zra  ex- 
pounds, in  a  speech  made  before  the  celebration 
of  the  passover,  thp  mystery  of  it  as  clearly  relat- 
ing to  Christ :  and  which  Justin  concludes,  was 
at  a  very  early  day  expunged  from  the  Hebrew 
copies  by  the  Jews,  as  too  manifestly  favouring 
the  cause  of  Christianity.  The  passage  is  too*  re- 
markable to  omit.  **  This  passover,**  saith  Ezrt 
to  the  people,  "  is  our  Saviour  and  refuge  ;*  and 

*  Km  UW9V  "Ea^tti  r»  Amtt'  Turo  to  waerx»  o  awri)^  i)^v>  tuu  % 
tiarafVYfmfittft  Ka»  tap  haniihrt,  x«»  apttCni  vyait'  in  ti}y  xa(%«r^ 
oTi  fiiXXo/Aiv  avrw  rawtttet  ir  anfuw,  ncu  fAiT»  ravr»  iXviaAr/Kir  iv 

• 

avnf,  a  f««i  t^fui^  o  roTOf  avrof  ii;  roy  avarra  x^oyoy«  Xtyn  o  0io( 
ru'v  hvaiAtw*  £ay  h  ^ii  «r»rtV0i}Tt  avrv,  fifih  na-aneffurt  nr 
Kfi^futroi  avre,  lo-io-Oi  ivixA^fUi  t«k  lOyi^i.  (Just,  Mart,  Thirlb. 
pp.  292,  293.) — Justin  says  that  this  passage  was  among  the 
•|iiyi|0'iK  vv  ifnynffetro  E^Jj^  ik  rot  yofcfy  ror  iri^i  rtf  va^;^«  t 
and  hence  Mr.  Whitaker  concludes  (Origin  of  Jrianism^  p. 
305.)  that  it  originallj  stood  in  Ezra  ti.  19—22,  and  prcK 
bably  between  the  20th  and  21st  rerses.  It  must  however 
be  conf089ed,  that  the  reasons  assigned  bjthc  learned  Com- 
mentator oa  the  passage  tiere  quoted  bj  Jostin^  leave  some 
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if  you  can  feel  a  firm  persuasion^  that  we  are  about 
to  humble  and  degrade  him  in  this  sign,  and  a^ 
terwards  should  place  our  sure  trust  and  hope  in 
him,  then  this  place  shall  never  be  made  desolate, 
iftith  the  Lord  of  hosts :  but  if  you  do  not  believe 
in  him,  noT  listen  to  that  which  he  shall  announce^i 
ye  shall  be  a  derision  to  all  nations."  (Cudw. 
Int.  Syst.  Disc.  p.  16.)  UEn&nt  thinks  the 
words  of  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  v.  7.  are  a  direct  allu- 
sion to  the  first  sentence  of  the  passage  here 
cited — see  Doddridge  on  1  Cor.  v.  f.  Allix  in 
his  Judgment  of  the  Jew.  Ck.  p.  333,  sap,  that 
when  John  the  Baptist  speaks  of  the  Lamb,  which 
takes  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  the  type  of  the 
paschal  lamb  is  alluded  to : '  and  that  this  appears 
the  more  clearly  from  two  things  taught  amongst 
the  Jews :  1.  That  the  Shechinah  delivered  Israel 
out  of  Egypt :  9.  ITiat  th«  Shechinah  was  typi- 
fied by  the  paschal  Iamb.  —  But,  in  proof  that 
the  paschal  lamb  was  a  type  of  Christ,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  resort  to  Jewish  traditions.  Scrip- 
ture supplies  the  most  decisive  testimonies  on  the 

reason  to  doubt  its  having  existed  in  any  genuine  copy  of  tha 
Old  Testament  Grabegires  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the 
•eatence  which  Jnstia  thus  testifies  to  ha?e  stood  in  the 
antient  copies  of  Ezra,  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  hadng 
crept  in  from  a  marginal  addition  by  some  early  Christian, 
than  as  ha?ing  been  expunged  from  the  later  copies  by 
Jewish  fraud. 
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point.  St  John^  and  St.  Paul^  b6th  directly 
assert  it,  (Joh.  xix.  36.  1  Cor.  v,  70  and  our 
Lord  himself  seems  to  affirm  it  in  his  institution 
of  the  Eucharist  at  the  last  supper*  (Mat.  xxvi. 
S6.)  But  whoever  wishes  to  see  this  point  fully 
examined^  may  consult  ffits.  (Econ.  Foed.  de 
paschate ;  or  the  selection  from  that  work  in  Jen* 
flings  Jew.  Ant.  vol.  ii.  p.  201 — 208 ;  or  a  yet 
more  brief,  and  perhaps  not  less  satisfactory^  re- 
view of  the  subject,  in  Beausob.  8^  V Enfant* s 
Introd.^.  133—138. 

Dr.  Priestley's  mode  of  evading  the  force  of  the 
passage  in  1  Cor.  v.  7.  as  a  proof  that  the  death 
of  Christ  was.  a  sacrifice,  has  been  stated  in  the 
beginning  of  this  Number.  I  shall  conclude  it  by 
noticing  a  different  mode,  adopted'  by  a  celebrated 
fellow  labourer  of  his  in  the  work  of  refining 
away  the  fair  and  natural  meaning  of  Scripture 
language.  Dr.  Sykes.  In  the  words,  Christ  our 
passover  is  sacrificed  for  us,  a  plain  unbiassed  un- 
derstanding would  find  it  difficult  not  to  discover, 
that  the  passover  is  affirmed  to  be  a  sacrifice ;  and 
that,  in  some  corresponding  sense,  Christ  is  said 
to  be  sacrificed  for  u^.  Dr.  Priestley,  as  we  have 
seen,  avoids  the  latter  position,  by  a  direct  denial 
of  the  former.  Dr.  Sykes,  on  the  other  hand, 
admits  the  former,  and  yet  peremptorily  rejects 
th^  latter.  Now  though  Dr.  Priestley's  assertion;^ 
that  the  passover  is  not  here  pronounced  to  be  ^ 
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sacrifice^  may  appear  sufBcienlly'boId:  yet  the 
position,  that  it  is  called  a  sacrifice^  and  that 
Christ  is  not  in  the  same  sentence  said  ta  be  sa^ 
trificed^  seems  a  flight  of  criticism,  still  more  wor^ 
thy  of  our  admiration.  On  what  ground  an  exi- 
{)osition  so  extraordinary  is  founded,  it  is  natural 
to  enquire.  Christ,  we  are  told,  is  called  our 
passover,  inasmuch  as  by  his  meana  our  sin9 
are  passed  over,  just  as  by  means  of  the  paschal 
lamb  the  children  of  Israel  were  passed  over  in 
lEgypt.  So  far  is  well.  But  how  is  he  said  to 
be  sacrificed  for  us  ?-^why,  bi/  not  being  sacr^ificed 
at  all;  but,  hy  being  compared  to  the  paschal 
lamb 9  which  was  a  sacrifice! !f  Here  is  true 
logic,  and  rational  criticism. — If  the  reader  should 
doubt  this  to  be  a  fair  representation  of  Dr. 
Sykes's  argument,  I  refer  him  to  the  learned 
Doctor  himself.  Scripture  Doctrine  ofRedemp^ 
tiorij  no.  640.  p.  220. 


In  justification  of  what  has  been  advanced  in 
the  preceding  Number  (p.  304,)  on  the  significa- 
tion of  the  word  nra,  I  subjoin  the  following  ob- 
servations. 

'  This  Hebrew  word  which  we  translate  P(w«w;er, 
was  rendered  by  almost  all  the  early  interpreters,  in 
the  sense  which  the  English  word  implies;  namely 
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passing  over.  Josephus^  who  calls  it  ifourx^s  uid 
sometimes  ^utncM,  expressly  affirms,  that  the  He- 
brew word  signifies  vire^Qauriotp  or  passing  overs 
in  commemoratioD  of  God's  having  passed  aver 
ipict^et^)  the  Hebrews,  when  he  smote  the  Egyp- 
tians with  his  plague.  (Antiq.  p.  65.) — ^Philq,  in 
two  distinct  parts  of  his  works,  explains  the  word 
by  the  term  iix^ourig^  which  he  uses  unequivocally 
in  the  sense  of  parsing  over,  i.  e.  from  {dace  to 
place.  (Opera,  pp.  392.  439.)  And  again,  in  p. 
6s6j  he  employs  the  term  rot  ^ta^rfj^tx,  the 
passings  over,  or  from  place  to  place. — Aquila  in 
his  version  renders  the  word  by  xmtAouiriq,  a  pass- 
ing over,  using  nearly  the  same  term  with  Jose- 
phus. — And  Jerome  adopts  the  word  tran^tus^ 
as  the  just  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew. 

Thus  far  there  appears  a  perfect  agreement 
amongst  the  antient  versions ;  afibrding  at  the 
same  time  a  full  justification  of  the  phrase  by 
which  we  render  the  Hebrew  term  in  our  common 
£nglish  bibles.  Some  commentators  however^ 
and  those  of  no  mean  note,  for  example  Vitringa 
and .  Lowth,  Dathe  and  RosenmuUer,  have  raised 
doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  sense  conveyed 
by  the  word  passover,  in  explication  of  the  origi- 
nal term  HM.  The  difficulties,  that  weigh  with 
the  two  latter,  are  however  of  a  nature,  to  which,  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  these  critics  have  attached 
an  importance  beyond  what  is  justly  due.    Tha^ 
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the  Arabic  language  does  not  ^iacn\ie  the  senae  of 
tranntio  to  the  woid^  seems  by  no  mmns  a  prcxtf 
that  it  cannot  admit  that  meaning,  w  tbese  au*» 
tbors  ccmtend.  (Dath.  ami  BMenm.  on  fisod* 
xii.  11.  and  Da^Ae  more  fully,  in  Glass.  PkU. 
Saer.  pp.  968^  969.)  Objections  drawn  from  the 
kindred  dialects  ought  to  be  admitted/only  in  the 
case  of  such  words  as  are  in  themselTes  of  doubtful 
signification^  receivings  no  illustration  either  from 
corresponding  passages,  or  from  early  versions* 
Very  different  is  the  case  of  the  term  in  question* 
Not  only,  as  we  have  seen,  do  some  of  the  earliest 
and  most  competent  translators  attribute  to  it  the 
sense  already  stated,  but  several  passages  of  Scrip* 
ture  justify  that  sense  by  a  corresponding  use  of 
the  verb  from  which  the  wojxl  is  derived.  This 
will  appear  by  considering  the  several  verses  of  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  £xodus,  in  which  the  institu*- 
tion  of  the  Passover  is  prescribed,  and  the  reason 
of  its  designation  by  that  term  expressly  assigned. 

The  communication  is  first  made  to  Moses  by 
Jehovah. — 1 1 .  *Mt  is  the  LonTs  passover.  (no.) 
IS.  For  I  will  pass  (^msyi)  through  the  land, 
of  Egypt  this  night,  and  will  smite  all  4he  first 
bom  in  the  land  of  £^pt. — 13.  And  the  blood 
shall  be  to  you  for  a  token  upon  the  houses  where 
you  are:  and  when  I  see  the  blood,  I  willpo^^  over 
you,  (m^^JTIDSS))  and  the  plague  shall  not  be 
il|>on  yqu  ior;  destruction,  whilst  I  smite  the  land 
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of  Egypt.**— Again  in  verse  23.  this  €oniiiii]/nica<^ 
tion  of  Jehovah  is  conveyed  by  Moses  to  the  el- 
ders of  the  people  in  the  following  words  r-*-^*^  For 
the  Lord  will  pass  {"lajn)  thro'  to  sniite  the  Egyp- 
tianS;  and  when  he  seeth  the  blbod,  &c.  the  Ldrd 
will  pass  over  the  door  (rtnsrt  bjf  rWT  riDSD)  and 
will  not  suffer  the  destrudtion  (or  destroying 
plague)  to  come  into  your  houses  to  smite  you.*^ 
—And  lastly  in  the  37th  verse,  when  Moses  in- 
structs them  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
to  explain  the  rite  to  their  descendants,  he  tells 
them  that  they  shall  say,  *^  it  is  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Lord's  passover  (nOS  ro?)  who  passed  (nDS)  over 
the  houses  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  when 
lie  smote  the  Egyptians  and  delivered  ourhouses.** 
Now  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  t^erb  noQ  has  been 
tightly  interpreted  throughout  these  passages,  the 
fioun  derived  from  it  has  been  rightly  explained. 
^— Let  us  then  here  consult  the  versions.  The 
Septuagint,  which  uses  the  Hebrew  term  through- 
out for  the  nottn,  ( viz.  x^flMTp^ja — and  so  through 
the  Pentateuch;  but  in  Chron.  rpua-BK,)  employs 
diflferent  words  in  rendering  the  vef^b.  In  verse 
23,  it  renders  by  'TruoiXivasrotiy  the  very  same  word 
by  which  it  translates  the  verb  •iiy  in  the  same 
verse.  That  the  Seventy  therefore  admitted  the 
word  to  bear  the  sense  of  transituSy  or  passing 
ovefj  there  can  be  no  question.  They  have,  it  is 
true,  translated  the  verb  by  the  word  (nciTroc^coj^  in 


tfie  13th  and  27th  verses :  but  the  sense^  ja  which 
they  intend  that  word,  may  well  be  doubted^  ^en 
we  find  it  employed  by  them  in  1  Sanniet  xxiii. 
96.  to  denote  the  tumtdttums  and-  eo^er  haste  of 
David  to  accomplish  his  .escape.  If  however  W€l 
supposie  it  in  this  place  \i>  imiply  protection  or 
preservation^  the  Seventy  have  then  ^  substituted 
the  effect  of  that  act  of  passing  over,  tor  the  act  it» 
self:  and  felt  themselves  justified  in  doing  so^  as 
they  had  at  the  same  time  secured  the v  word 
against  abuse  by  giving  (as  has  been  mentioned) 
lis  literal  acceptation.  In  like  manner  we  find 
that  the  other  Greek  translators,  Aquita,  Thfeodb%' 
tion  and  Symmachus^  have  rendered  the  participle 
PND^  by  vTT^Qouveav  (passing  Gver)\n  Isai.  xxxi.  5^ 
where  the  term  is  commonly  conceived  to  be  used 
in  direct  reference  to  its  application  here.  The 
LXX  there  use  the  term  Treoi^rroifjo'eTou,  instead  of 
which  Ms.  Pachom.  reads  Tre^t^rjo-erah  which  Bi- 
sl;iop  Lowth  deems  the  true  reading. 

There  are  versions  however  yet  to  be  noted^ 
which  assign  to  the  word  HDS,  as  it  occurs  in 
Exod.  xii.  a  sense  different  from  that  which  we 
have  hitherto  assigned.  In  verse  11,  the  Targiim 
and  Per§tc  both  render  the  noun  by  pardon,  spar- 
ing mercy.  Sacrificium  propitiationis  (Arab.) 
— Sacrif.  pro  misericordid  coram  Domino  (Ch.) 
•^And  again,  verses  13,  23, 27,  Syr.  Arab.  Pers. 
and  Targ.  render  the  verb  in  the  sanie  sense,  that 
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Qf sparing;  quod  miserhis est.  (Ck. J propitiatus^  > 
(Syr.  Arab.)  with  which,  as  we  htve  hinted,  the 
cmfnat  of  the  LXX  possibly  concurs. — ^The  Com- 
plutensian,  in  deference  to  the  above  anthoritiesy 
has  interpreted  the  verb  throughout  this  entire 
chapter  by  the  words  ndsereri^parcere :  and  many 
i^pecteble  commentators  have  adopted  the  same 
interpretation. 

Bat  how  does  this  connect  with  the  sense  cifpass^ 
tag  over,  supported  by  the  former  versions  ?  Per- 
haps a  little  attention  to  the  radical  meaning  of 
the  verb  W^  may  point  out  that  connexion.  Fa- 
gius,  in  locum,  says,  that  the  primary  signification 
of  the  verb  noS)  is  saltare,  traiisiHre ;  unde  et 
claudum  Hebraei  WSi  appellant,  quod  cum  ingre- 
ditur,  quasi  saltare  et  subsilire  videtur.  Hence 
he  adds,  the  name  is  derived  a  saitu  angeli  devas- 
tatoris :  and  he  adduces  the  authority  of  R«  D. 
Kimchi  to  this  head.  That  of  R.  Sol.  Jarchi, 
adduced  by  Dr.  Geddes,  is  more  precise.  "  Obla- 
tioista  (agni  paschalis)  vocatur  Pesach,  propter 
saltumy  quo  sanctus  ilie  Benedictus  transibat 
domos  Israelitarum  inter  domos  Egyptiorum,  et 
saliebat  de  Egyptio  in  Egyptium:  Israelita  autem 
intermedius  incolumis  relinquebatur."  This  pri- 
mary sense  of  springing  rapidly,  or  with  a  bounds 
|s  that  which  is  admitted  generally  by  Hebrew 
scholars,  and  seems  undoubtedly  to  be  the  true 
one.  If  then  we  consider  it  in  this  light,  Jeho- 
Vah,  vf ho  is  represented  as  carrying  with  him  the 


de8tro}ri]:ig  plague,  in  mercy  to  the  Israelite  passeii 
rapidly  over  his  house,  and  thereby  saves  it  from 
the  destruction  which  is  borne  along  to  the  man* 
9ion  of  the  £g3rptian9  on  which,  it  is  allowed  to 
rest  and  execute  its  fatal  work.  Thus  the  pas^. 
mg  of  Jehovah  ovevy  (that  is,  his  rapidbf  passing 
over)  the  houses  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  jpor^ig-i 
or  showing  mercy  «to  the  Israelites,  beqcnne  na- 
turally connected:  and  therefore  either  might 
reasonably  be  used  by  interpreters^  as  the  signir 
-fication  of  the  term  in  this  part  of  Scripture. 

From  this  ^  view  of  the  case  it  appears,  that 
Dr.  Geddes,  in  his  translation,  and  still  more  in 
his  Critical  Remarks^  was  not  very  far  firom  a 
just  idea  of  this  subject :  but  unfortunately  for 
himself,  (from  a  quaintness,  a  love  of  singularity, 
and  a  total  destitution  of  taste^  which  always 
made  what  was  even  right  appear  wrong  in  his 
hands — nullum  quod  tetigit  non  deformavit — ) 
he  clothed  this  just  idea  in  a  dress  so  grotesque, 
that  even  he  himself  was  afterwards  brought  to 
see  and  admit  the  ludicrousness  of  the  garb>  which 
he  had  fixed  upon  this  part  of  holy  writ. — It  is 
curious  enough  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  ridi- 
culous epithet  ship-offerings  which  has  heoa 
adopted  by  this  translator^  in  the  writings  of  one  of 
the  most  elegant  and  classical  of  our  Hebrew  cri- 
tics, the  celebrated  Bishop  Lowth ;  who  expressly 
describes  ^^  the  common  notion  of  God's  passing 
pyer  the  houses  of  the  Israelites  to  be,  that  see* 
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ihg  the  bloody  he  passed  over,  or  skipped,  those 
houses,*  &c. 

This  last  named  critic,  followiiig  the  steps  of 
Vitringa,  has  in  a'  note  upon  Isaiah  xxxi.  5, 
given  an  explanation  of  the  term  ntS,  with  which 
the  signification  of  the  English  word  Pass^vet 
is  totally  at  tariance.  Both  he  and  Vitringa 
admit'  the  primary  sense  of  the  verb  to  be  that 
of  springing  forward,  or  leaping  fonvard,  with 
rapidity y  as  it  has  been'  before  explained;  and 
seem  ta  have  altogether  adopted  the  exposition 
of  the  word  which  we  have  quoted  from  Fagius. 
But  the  notion  entertained  by  these  distinguished 
critics,  that  two  agents  were  concerned  in  the 
presefrvation  of  the  Israelites  on  the  night  of  the 
passover,  has  led  them  to  assign  to  the  word,  as 
applied  in  Elfodus,  the  signification  of  covering, 
i.  ^.protecting  hy  cov&ring  (as  f^itringa),  or 
springing  forward  to  cover  arid  protect  (as 
Lowth).  *^  Here  are  manifestly*'  (says  the  Bishop) 
"two  distinct  agents,  with  which  the  notion  of 
passing  over  is  not  consistent;  for  that  supposes 
but  one  agent.  The  two  agents  are,  the  destroy- 
ing angel  passing  through  to  smite  every  house ; 
and  Jehovah  the  protector,  keeping  pace  with 
him ;  and  who,  seeing  the  door  of  the  Israelite 
marked  with  the  blood,  the  token  prescribed, 
leaps  forward,  throws  himself  with  a  sudden  mo- 
tion in  the  way,  opposes  the  destroying  angel; 
and  covers  and  protects  that  house  against  the 
destroying  angel,  nor  suffers  him  to  smite  if.** 
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Here  isr  undoubtedly  an  imposing  picture  of 
the  transaction,  presented  to  the  imagjuiation  of 
the  i^eader ;  but  certainly  without  any  foundation^ 
save  what  exists  in  the  fancy rof  the.writer.  i  An 
inaccurate  translation  indeed  of  the  .23d  verse 
seems  to  afford  some  colour  to  this  view  of  the 
transaction ;  t:\xh  arm*^  Kl^  /TTOOl  jH^  Hfn^  be- 
ing rendered  in  our  common  version,  ^*  And  will 
not  suffer  the  destroyer  to  come  into  your 
houses  to  smite  you."  RosenmuUer.  attrijl:>utes 
this  wrong  translation  to  the  Septuagint.-r-^LXX 
verterunt  o  oXoOpBticov,  secuti  Judseorum  opinionem^ 
tribuentium  angelo  cuidam,  fati  ministro,  fu^ura^ 
pestem  et  similia  hominibus  fatalia : .  quod  com- 
mentum  et  multi  Christiani  interpretes  repeti-*- 
erunt.  Sed  nil  tale  in  textu.**  Schol.  in  Exod^ 
xii.  23.  RosenmuUer  is  undoubtedly  right  in 
asserting,  that  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the 
text  to  justify  the  idea  of  a  second  agent.  Who* 
ever  reads  over  the  entire  chapter  with  any  degree 
of  care,  will  see,  that  the  Jehovah,  who  prescribe^ 
the  rite,  is  himself  the  agent  throughout,  without 
the  least  intimation  of  any  other  being  concerned* 
For  as  to  the  verse  above  referred  to,  its  true  tran- 
slation, which  I  have  given  iu  a  former  part  of  this 
discussion,  removes  at  once  every  semblapce  of 
support  which  it  could  be  supposed  to  afford  to 
the  contrary  opinion ;  the  word  TTTOD,  (the  ^ame 
which  is  used  in  the  I3th  .verse  as  well  as  in  the 
23d^)   signifying  perditio,   v(is,tatio,   cqrruptio, 
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extermmatio,  (as  see  PoL  Syn.  also  VatM.  oti 
Exod.  xii.  13.)  and  the  rwmt:h  epj  of  the  ISth 
verse  signifying  exactly  the  same  as  the  ^8^  iTTWO 
of  the  2dd^  i.  e.  in  both  places^  the  destroying 
plague.  Besides  it  must  be  remiu*ked,  that  tht 
expression  suffer  in  the  23d  verse^  which  seems 
to  imj^y  a  distinct  i^ent  who  would  enter  the 
house  of  the  Israelite  if  not  prevented,  has  no  au- 
thority from  the  original ;  the  strict  translation 
being  "  he  will  not  give,^  or  "  caused  (}n»  l«6) ; 
the  word  \rt  never  being  used  in  the  sense  of  per* 
mittingj  without  the  b  marking  the  dative  case 
of  that  to  which  the  permission  was  granted :  but 
the  word  jrrWD  not  only  wants  the  sign  of  the 
dative  here,  but  has  actually  that  of  the  accusative 
(jw)  in  MS,  69  of  Kennicof  s. 

It  appears  then^  upon  the  whole,  that  the  fancy 
of  a  twofold  agent  indulged  in  by  Vitringa,  Lowth, 
and  some  other  Commentators,  derives  no  support 
whatever  from  the  text  of  Exodus :  and  therefore 
the  objections^  which  that  fancy  alone  suggested  in 
opposition  to  the  explanation  which  has  been 
given  of  the  word  npB,  fall  to  the  ground ;  whilst 
the  admissions  of  those  writers,  as  to  the  primary 
acceptation  of  the  word,  must  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  confirmation  of  those  very  conclusions  which 
they  were  desirous  to  overturn. 

Tlie  passage  in  Isaiah  indeed  which  they  were 
engaged  in  elucidating,  in  some  degree  naturally 
led  them  to  the  view  of  the^subject  which  we  have 
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just  noticed.  The  Prophet  having  there  de- 
scribed Jehovah  as  protecting  Jerusalem^  in  like 
manner  as  mother  birds  protect  by  hovering  over 
their  young;  and  this  being  impossible  to  be 
conveyed  by  a  term  which  merely  implied  passing 
over,  and  which^  so  far  from  indicating  an  over- 
shadowing protection,  on  the  contrary  necessarily 
iiidiiced  an  exposure  of  the  defenceless  young,  and 
this  only  the  more  sudden  the  more  rapid  was  the 
transition :  the  commentators  deemed  it  indispen* 
sable  to  extend  the  meaning  of  the  word  riDS 
(here  employed)  beyond  the  latter  sense,  and  to 
give  to  it  such  a  signification  as  would  admft  the 
former ;  and  perceiving  a  strong  similarity  be* 
tween  the  application  of  the  term  here,  and  to  the 
deliverance  in  Egypt,  they  endeavoured  to  explain 
it  in  such  a  sense  as  would  embrace  both  transac* 
tions ;  and  were  accordingly  led  to  that  interpret 
tation  of  the  term  which  required  the  twofold 
agency  of  which  we  have  9poken.  But  why  re- 
cur upon  every  occasion  to  the  primary  sense  of 
a  word?  Are  there  not  in  every  language  nume- 
rous words,  in  which  the  derivative  becomes  the 
prevalent  and  appropriate  sense?  And  if  we  sup- 
pose the  deliverance  from  Egypt  to  have  been  al- 
luded to  by  the  Pt-ophet,  (which,  as  well  from  the 
general  similitude  of  subject,  as  particularly  from 
the  use  of  the  terms  nW)  and  ^^^2B1  which  are  con- 
jointly  used  in  speaking  of  the  passover  and  its 
effect  in  Exod.  xii.  97,  seems  scarcely  to  admit  ' 
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of  doubt),  what  could  be  more  fit  than  to  ado^ 
that  form  of  expression,  which,  from  its  familiar 
association  with  the  deliverance  from  Egyptian 
bondage^  had  long  been  employed  to  designate 
that  deliverance  without  any  reference  whatever 
to  its  primary  acceptation.  In  other  words,  was  it 
not  most  natural,  that  any  providential  preservation 
or  deliverance  of  the  Jewish  people  should  be 
called  by  the  word  Pesach,  the  term  used  to  deno^ 
minate  that  recorded  act  whereby  the  first  great 
preservation  and  deliverance  of  Israel  waseflfected  ? 
Might  not  then  the  Prophet  have  properly  and 
beautifully  employed  the  word  r?1DB,  in  the  pas- 
sage referred  to,  in  the  sense  of  God's  acting  again 
as  a  protector  and  deliverer  of  his  people,  in  like 
manner  as  he  had  done  at  the  time  of  the  riDD? 
This  gives  new  beauty  to  the  original  passage, 
and  relieves  the  comparison  between  its  subject 
and  the  deliverance  in  Egypt  from  all  embarrass- 
ments ;  whilst  it  retains  all  that  attractive  imagery, 
with  which  the  prophet  embellishes  the  original 
idea.     The  passage  would  then  stand  thus. 

As  the  motherMrds  hoVering  over  their  ^ottng  ; 
So  shall  Jehovah,  God  of  hosts,  protect  Jerusalem, 
Protecting  and  deliFcring,  preserving  (a^  by  a  second  Pass^ 
oyer)  and  rescuing  her* 

Bishop  Stock,  in  his  translation^  has  much  disr 
figured  the  beauty  of  this  passage;  neither  display-* 
jng  taste  in  the  expression,  nor  judgment  in  the 
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Criticism: — Birds  protecting  the  winged  race^  be- 
ing neither  elegant  nor  quite  intelligible :  and 
SOPPING  round  and  over,  which  is  rather  an  odd 
significntion  of  the  word  moS),  being  a  still  odder 
reason  for  translating  the  word  by  flying  rotmd. 

Some  have  charged  the  Greeks  with  corrupting 
the  original  word  noa  Pesach,  by  writing  it 
^4t^;g0ii;  and  have  seemed  to  intimate  that  the 
word  was  so  used  by  them  as  if  it  were  derived 
from  ^uax^  potior  J  intimating  the  sufferings  ot 
our  Lord^  of  which  the  slaying  of  the  passover 
was  a  type.  That  such  an  allusion  may  have  some- 
times been  made  as  might  afford  some  apparent 
justifijcation  to  the  charge,  there  seems  reason  ^ta 
admit*  (See  Glass,  Phil.  Sacr.  i.,692.  also  Greg. 
Naz.  Serm.  de  Pasch*  and  IVolf.  Cur.  PML  i^  365- ) 
Yet  the.  fact  is,  that  the  itdB  of  the  Hebrew  is  writ- 
ten KHDa  Pascha  in  the  Chaldee,  from  which 
the  iT«<rxo^  of  the  Greek  has  immediately  flowed* 

On  the  subject  of  the  word  Passover,  I  shal} 
only  add  the  following  enumeration  of  its  various 
applications.  1 .  It  signifies  the  passing  over  of 
Jehovah  who  spar^  the  Israelites  when  he  smote 
the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians.  2.  It  signifies 
by  a  metonymy  the  /am&  slain  in  memory  of  that 
deliverance.  3.  It  signifies  the  Jea^t  day  on 
which  the  paschal  lamb  was  slain-^viz.  the  1 4th 
of  the  first  month.  4,  and  lastly,  It  signifies  the 
entire  continuance  and  the  whole  employment  of 
the  festival,  which  commenced  with  the.  slaying  of 
thf  lamb^  ^nd  contiQued  for  i^yen  (Jays.  ^ 
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NO.  XXXVI. —  ON  THE  MEANING  OF  THE  WORD 
TRANSLATED  ATONEMENT  IN  THE  OLD  TES- 
TAMENT. 

Page  32.  (»*>) — ^The  meaning  of  the  word  ISD, 
the  original  of  the  term  atonement  in  the  Old 
Testament,  has  been  modelled^  like  that  of  other 
scripture  phrases^  so  as  to  fall  in  with  the  theories 
of  those,  who  are  more  anxious  that  scripture 
should  speak  their  language,  than  that  they  should 
speak  the  language  of  scripture.  The  common 
artifice,  by  which  the  terms  of  revelation  have 
been  discharged  of  all  appropriate  meaning,  has 
been  here  employed  with  considerable  effect.  By 
a  comparison  of  the  various  passages,  in  which 
the  term  occurs,  its  most  general  signification  is 
first  explored ;  and  in  this  generic  sense  it  is 
afterwards  explained,  in  all  the  particular  cases 
of  its  aipplication.  The  manner,  in  which  Doctor 
Taylor  has  exercised  this  strange  species  of  criti- 
cism on  the  word  atonement^  in  his  Scripture 
Doctrine^  has  been  already  noticed,  p.  181 — 186. 
One  or  two  additional  remarks,  will  more  fully 
explain  the  contrivance,  by  which  this  writer  haa^ 
been  enabled  to  shape  this  expression  to  his 
purpose. 

Having  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  ^^  that  those 
|)a$sages  in  the  Levitical  law,  in  which  atonement 
18  said  to  be  made  for  persons  by  sacrifice^  supply 
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not  SO  many  different  m&tmce^  of  a  known  sense 
of  the  word,  atonement ;  but  are  to  be  considered 
as  exhibiting  one  single  instance  of  a  sense  which 
is  doubtful ;"  (Scrip.  Doct.  ch.  iv,  §  69. )  he  pro- 
nounces, (ch.  V.  §  7^ )  that  *'  the  texts,  which  are 
to  be  examined,  are  those,  where  the  word  is  used 
extra-levitically,  or  with  no  relation  to  sacrifices ; 
that  we  may  be  able  to  judge,  what  it  imports 
when  applied  to  them."  And  agreeably  to  these 
notions^  he  conducts  his  enquiry.  Now  what  is 
this,  but  to  pronounce  first  upon  the  nature  of  the 
thing  unknown,  and  then  to  engage  in  its  investi«- 
gation  ?  The  meaning  of  the  term,  in  the  several 
instances  of  its  Levitical  application,  though  as 
yet  supposed  unknown,  is  presumed  to  be  th^ 
same  in  all :  and  this,  notwithstanding  these  case^ 
of  its  application  must  be  as  different  as  its  ob- 
jects ;  persons,  and  things ;  moral,  and  cerettio- 
nial,  disqualifications. 

But  not*  content  with  thus  deciding  on  the 
uniformity  of  an  unknown  signification,  he  pro« 
ceeds  to  discover  the  meaning  of  the  term,  in 
those  passages  which  relate  to  sacrifice,  by  exam* 
ining  it  in  others,  in  which  it  has  no  such  relation. 
The  result  of  this  singularly  critical  examination 
is,  that  from  37  texts,  which  treat  of  extra-leviti- 
cal  atonements,  it  may  be  inferred,  "  that  the 
means  of  making  atonement  for  siii  in  different 
ct^es,  are  widely  different;  being  sometimes  by 
the  soIe|j|d$^ess  of  God,  sometimes  by  the  prayers 
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of  good  inen>  sometimes  by  repentance,  somcy 
times  by  disciplinary  visitation,  sometimes  by  sig- 
nal acts  of  justice  and  virtue :    and    that    any 
mean,    whereby    sinners  are  reformed,  and  the 
judgments  of  God  averted,  is  atoning,  or  making 
atonement,    for    their    sins;"   (cap.  6.  §  112.) 
What    then    follows    respecting    the    Levitical 
atonement?     Not,    that  the  word,  which  when 
used  extra-levitically  is  taken  in  various  senses 
according  to  the  natural  efficacy  of  the  different 
means  employed,  is  to  be  appHed  in  its  Levitical 
designation  in  a  sense  yet  different  from  these, 
agreeable  to  the  difference  of  means  introduced 
by  the  Levitical  institutions.  Quite  the  contrary^ 
When  specifically  restricted   to  an  appropriate 
purpose,  it  ceases  to  have  any  distinguishing  cha- 
racter :  and  the  term,  whose  signification  when  it 
had  no  relation  to  sacrifice,  was  diversified  with 
the  nature  of  the  means  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  occasion,  is  upon  assuming  this  new  relation 
pronounced  incapable  of  any  new  and  characte- 
ristic meaning.     This  argument  furnishes  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  that  species  of  sophism ;  which, 
from  a  partial,  concludes    a    total    agreement. 
Having  discovered,  by  a  review  of  those  passages, 
which  treat  of  extra-levitical    atonements,  that 
these  and  the  sacrifices  which  were  offered  for  sin, 
agreed  in  their  effect ;  namely,  in  procuring  the 
pardon  of  sin,  or  the  removal  of  those  calamities 
iThich.had  been  inflicted  as  the  punishment  of  it ; 
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tbe  writer  at  once  pronounces  the  extra-levitical 
and  the  sacrificial  atonements  to  have  been  of  the 
8£^me  nature  throughout^  without  regarding  the 
utter  dissimilarity  of  the  means  employed^  and 
without  considering  that  the  very  question  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  atonement^  is  a  question  involv*- 
ing  the  means  through  which  it  was  efiected. 

But  whilst  Doctor  Taylor  has  thus  endeavoured 
to  overturn  the  geijerally  received  notion  of  atone- 
ment, by  an  examination  of  such  passages,  as  treat 
of  those  atonements  which  were  nof  sacrificial : 
Doctor  Priestley  professes  to  have  carefully  re- 
viewed all  those  instances  of  atonement,  which 
loere  sacrificial ;  and  from  this  review  to  have  de- 
duced the  inference,  that  the  sacrificial  atonement 
merely  implies,  ^^  the  making  of  any  thing  clean 
or  holy,  so  as  to  be  fit  to  be  used  in  the  service 
of  God  ;  or  when  applied  to  a  person,  fit  to  come 
into  the  presence  of  God  :  God  being  considered, 
as  in  a  peculiar  manner^  the  king  and  the  sove- 
reign of  the  Israelitish  nation^  and  as  it  were 
keeping  a  court  amongst  them."  (Hist  of  Cor. 
vol.  i.  p.  193.)  Doctor  Priestley,  by  this  repre- 
sentation of  the  matter,  endeavours  to  remove  from 
view,  whatever  might  lead  the  mind  to  the  idea  of 
propitiating  the  Deity;  and  by  taking  care  tQ 
place  the  condition  oi  persons  znA  things  on  the 
same  ground,  utterly  discards  the  notion  of  oflfence 
and  reconciliation.  But  in  order  to  efifect  this,  he 
has  been  obliged  wholly  to  overlook  the  force  of 
i^  original  word^  which  is  translated  atqnement  ^ 
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as  well  as  of  that,  which  the  LXX  have  used  as 
its  equivalent. 

The  term  "iM,  in  its  primary  sense,  signifies  to 
smear,  or  cover  with  pitch,  as  appears  from  Gen* 
vi.  14:  and  from  this  covering  with  pitch,  it  has 
been  metaphorically  transferred  to  things  of  a  dif* 
ferent  nature ;  insomuch  that,  in  all  the  3/  in- 
iBtances  of  extra-levitical  atonement  adduced  by 
Doctor  Taylor,  he  asserts,  that  the  word  ISD  re- 
tains something  of  this  original  sense  (Scrip. 
Doctrine,  ch.  vi.  §  116.):  and  agreeably  to  this, 
he  pronounces  "  atonement  for  sin  to  be  the  co- 
vering of  sin."  This  position  seems  fully  con- 
firmed by  Nehem.  iv.  45,  PsaL  xxxii.  1.  Ixxxv.  2. 
and  other  passages  in  Scripture;  in  which  the 
pardon  of  sin  is  expressed  by  its  being  covered,and 
the  punishment  of  it  by  its  not  being  covered. 
And  Schindler,  in  his  Leodcon  Pentaglotton, 
having  in  like  manner  fixed  the  general  signifies-? 
tion  of  the  word  to  be  texit^  operuit,  modifies 
this  generic  signification,  according  to  the  change 
6f  subject,  thus : — de  facie,  seu  ira,  placavit,  recort" 
ciliavit;  de  peccato,  remisit,  condonavit,  eocpi-^ 
avit;  de  sordibus,  expurgavit ;  de  aliis,  dbstulit, 
removit. 

Agreeably  to  this  explanation  of  the  word,  in 
which  Hebrew  critics  almost  universally  concur, 
the  LXX  render  it  by  B^iXu<nco[jL»h  to  appease,  or 
mdke  propitious,  VLiid  the  antient  Latin  by  exorare, 
and  sometimes  deprecari :  ( see  Sabatier^s  Vet. 
Itah)  the  concealing,  and  removing  from  view. 
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whatever  is  offensive  and  displeasing  to  a  person 
being  necessary  to  reconcile  him  and  render  him 
propitious.  And  indeed^  in  a  sense  agreeable  to 
tbis^  that  of  bringing  into  a  state  of  concord  and 
reconciliation,  the  word  atonement  itself  had  been 
originally  used  by  our  old  English  writers ;  with 
whom^  according  to  Junius,  Skinner,  and  Johnson, 
it  was  written  at-one-ment^  signifying  to  he  at 
one^  or  to  come  to  an  agreement :  and  in  this 
very  sense  we  find  it  used  by  our  own  translators, 
in  Levit.  xvi.  l6.  20,  where  speaking,  of  the  act, 
whereby  the  High  Priest  was  directed  to  make 
atonement  for  the  holy  place,  they  immediately 
after  call  it  reconciling  the  holy  place. 

But  Doctor  Priestley  has  not  only  neglected  the 
briginal  and  strict  signification  of  the  term  im- 
plying sacrificial  atonement,  and  imposed  upon  it 
a  sense  which  at  best  is  but  secondary  and  re- 
mote, but  he  has  also  decided  on  a  partial  and 
hasty  view  of  the  subject,  even  as  confined  to  the 
English  translation  :  for  surely,  although  it  be  ia 
every  case  of  atonement  evidently  implied,  that 
the  thing  or  person  atoned  for  was  thereby 
cleansed,  apd  so  rendered  fit  for  the  service  of 
God ;  it  must  likewise  be  admitted,  that  by  this 
they  were  rendered  pleasing  to  God,  having  been 
before  in  a  state  impure  and  unfit  for  his  service, 
and  being  now  rendered  objects  of  his  approbation 
and  acceptance  as  fit  instruments  of  his  worship. 
The  feUacy  of  Doctor  Priestley's  interpretation 
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consists  in  this,  that  he  assumes  that  to  be  the 
sole  end  of  the  atonement^  which  although  an  un- 
doubted consequence  from  it,  was  inseparably 
connected  with,  and  subservient  to,  another  and 
more  important  effect :  the  atonement  indeed 
purifying,  so  as  to  qualify  for  the  service  and  wor- 
ship of  God ;  but  this  purification  consisting  in 
the  removal  of  that,  which  unfitted  and  disquali- 
fied for  such  Sacred  purposes  ;  bringing  what  be* 
fore  was  undeserving  the  divine  regard  into  a 
state  of  agreement  with  the  divine  purity,  and 
rendering  it  the  object  of  the  divine  approbation. 
To  make  atonement  then  to  God,  was  to  remove 
what  was  ofiensive;  and  thus  by  conciliating  the 
divine  favour,  to  sanctify  for  the  divine  service. 

This  general  meaning  of  the  expression,  modi- 
fied by  the  circumstances  of  its  application,  will 
lead  us  to  its  true  value  and  force  in  each  particu- 
lar instance.  Thus,  in  the  atonements  at  the  conr 
secration  of  the  tabernacle,  altars,  vessels  and 
priests ;  the  several  instruments  and  persons  de- 
stined for  the  offices  of  worship,  being  in  their 
natural  state  unworthy  of  this  sacred  use,  were 
thereby  purified  from  all  natural  pollution,  and 
rendered  fit  objects  of  the  divine  acceptance.  The 
same  may  be  applied  to  those  atonements  ap- 
pointed for  restoring  persons  to  the  privileges  of 
public  worship,  who  had  been  disqualified  by  cir- 
cumstances of  external  impurity,  such  as  were  oc- 
^sioned  by  natural  infirmities^  diseases  and  acc\i^ 
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dental  events.  But  whilst  in  these  cases,  in  which 
moral  character  could  have  no  concern,  the  puri- 
fying rite  of  atonement  was  enjoined^  to  render 
both  things  and  persons  worthy  and  approved  in- 
struments of  the  divine  worship;  so  in  those 
where  moral  character  was  concerned,  the  atone- 
ment made  by  the  sacrifice  for  sin,  qualified  the 
transgressor  for  the  divine  service,  by  removing 
what  had  been  offensive  from  the  sight  of  him, 
who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity ; 
the  repentance  of  the  ofiender  aided  by  the  pious 
observance  of  the  enjoined  rite,  averting  the  divine 
displeasure,  and  effecting  a  reconciliation  with  his 
olfended  sovereign  :  whilst  those  who  were  guilty 
of  a  presumptuous  and  deliberate  defiance  of  the 
divine  authority,  were  cut  off  from  all  con- 
nexion with  their  God,  and  no  atonement  what- 
ever  allowed  for  their  transgressions.  Epis- 
copius  seems  to  state  the  case  very  satisfactorily — 
*^  Sacrificia  pro  peccatOy  ea  erant,  quae  offerebantur 
ad  impuritates  expiandas,  sive  eae  essent  morales^ 
sive  physicce  aut  potius  ceremoniales.  Morales 
impuritates  voco,  istas  quae  animorum  sunt :  id 
est,  quae  culpam  dAiqix^im  ex  animae  sive  ignoran- 
tia,  sive  errore,  sive  imbecillitate  ortam  in  se  ha- 
bent :  impuritates  enim,  quae  per  superbiam,  &c. 
contrahebantur,  sacrificiis  expiari  non  poterant. 
Physicas  sive  ceremoniales  impuritates  voco,  fae- 
ditates,  sive  maculas  illas  corporis,  quae  nulla 
culpa  hominis  contrahi  possunt;  quales  sunt  qu9^ 
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ex  leprosi,  mortui  contractu/*  &c.— /n^#.  TheoL 
Lib.  III.  Sect.  II.  cap.  iii.  vol.  i.  p.  Jl. 

This  view  of  the  matter,  seems  to  give  to  iht 
whole  of  the  Levitical  atonement,  a  consistent  and 
satisfactory  meaning.  The  atonement,  in  all  cases, 
producing  the  effect  of  fitting  for  the  divine  ser- 
vice : — this,  in  such  as  involved  no  consideratioi^ 
of  moral  character,  (as  in  the  consecration  of  in- 
animate things,  or  the  atonement  for  persons  la- 
bouring under  corporeal  impurities,)  could  consist 
only  in  the  removal  of  the  external  impurity,  for 
in    such   cases    this    impediment  alone  existed: 
whilst  in  those,  in  which  moral  character  w(i^ 
concerned,  as  in  cases  of  sin,  whereby  man  having 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  God,  had  disquali- 
fied himself  for  the  offices  of  his  worship,  the 
unfitness  could  have  been  removed  only  by  such 
means,  as  at  the  same  tiiae  removed  that  dis- 
pleasure, and  restored  the  oflfender  to  the  divine 
favour : — or  in  other  words,  the  atonement  was  in 
such  cases  an  act  of  propitiation.     And  to  such 
cases  it  is,  that  it  may  be  applied  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word  reconciliation ;  so  that  the  doc- 
trine of  atonement^  as  far  as  relates  to  sin,  is  no- 
thing more  than  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation. 

As  to  the  manner,  in  which  the  sacrifice  for 
sin  may  be  supposed  to  have  operated,  to  the 
effecting  this  reconciliation,  this  is  of  no  concern 
to  the  present  enquiry.  That  a  reconciliation  was 
thereby  eflfected,  insomuch  that  the  penalty  of  the 
transgression  was  remitted,  and  the  offender  re- 
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stored  to  the  privileges  which  he  had  forfeited  by 
his  offence,  is  abundantly  manifest.  The  instan* 
ces  in  scripture,  in  which  the  effect  of  the  atone-^ 
ment  is  expressly  described  as  the  removal  of  the 
divine  displeasure,  are  too  numerous  to  be  recited* 
Let  a  few  suffice. — In  Exod.  xxxij.  30, 32,  Moses 
addressing  the  Israelites,  after  the  great  crime 
which  they  had  committed  in  worshipping  the 
golden  calf,  says,  j/e  have  sinned  a  great  sin ; 
and  now  I  will  go  up  unto  the  Lord ;  peradven^ 
ture  I  shall  make  an  atonement  for  your  sin  z 
and  these  words  he  immediately  after  explains,  by 
his  prayer  to  God,  that  he  might  forgive  their 
sin.  Again  we  find  a  stop  put  to  an  infliction  of 
punishment,  by  the  atonement  made  by  Aaron 
for  the  people,  in  the  rebellion  of  Korah.  And 
Moses  said,  take  a  censer ;  and  go  quickly  unto 
ihe  congregation,  and  make  an  atonement  for 
them;  for  there  is  wrath  gone  out  from  the  Lord; 
the  plague  is  begun :  and  Aaron  took  as  Moses 
commanded  him;  and  made  an  atonement  for 
the  people — and  the  plague  was  stayed.  Numb, 
xvi.  46,  47,  48.  The  atonement  made  by  Phi- 
nehas,  and  the  effect  of  it,  are  not  less  remark- 
able :  God  says  of  him,  he  hath  turned  my 
wrath  away  foom  the  children  of  Israel,  (while 
he  was  zealous  for  my  sake  among  them)  that  I 
consumed  not  the  children  of  Israel  in  my  jeal- 
ousy— he  wa^s  zealous  for  his  God,  and  made  an 
atonement  ybr  the  children  of  Israel.  Numb. 
%xv.  11,  13. 
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The  iostances  of  atonement  here  adduced,  .are 
not  indeed  of  the  sacrificial  kind;  but  they  equally 
serve  to  evince  the  Scripture  sense  of  the  t^rm^ 
in  ciases  of  transgression^  to  be  that  of  reconciling 
the  offended  deity,  by  averting  his  displeasure  ;  so 
that,  when  the  atonement  for  sin  is  said  to  be 
made  by  sacrifice,  no  doubt  can  remain,  that  the 
sacrifice  was  ^  strictly .  a  sacrifice  of  propitiation. 
vAgreeably  to  this  conclusion,  we  find  it  expressly 
declared,  in  the  several  cases  of  piacular  oblations 
for  transgression  of  the  divine  commands,  that  the 
sin,  for  which  atonement  was  made  by  those  ob- 
lations, should  he  forgiven*^ 

Doctor  Priestley  and  H.  Taylor  hftve  of  late 
endeavoured  to  subvert  this  notion,  by  represent- 
ing sacrifices  merely  as  giJtSy  and  atonement  as 
nothing  but  a  ceremonial  purifying  and  setting 
apart  from  common  use,  for  the  divine  service, 
without  any  idea  whatever  of  propitiation :  see 
Theol.  Repos.  vol.  i.  p.  199 — J?05.  and  B.  Mord. 
p.  799 — 805.  How  far  this  theory  is  invalidated 
by  the  observations  contained  in  the  present 
Number,  it  remains  for  the  reader  to  judge.  I 
shall  only  add,  that  Doctor  Sykes,  whose  autho- 
rity both  these  writers  are  in  general  very  willing 
to  acknowledge,  does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
the  sacrificial  meaning  of  the  word  ]rvso  aton^ 

*  See  Levit.  iv.  20,  26,  31,  35.  v.  10,  13,  16,  18.  vi.  7. 
zix.  92.  Numb,  xv,  25,  26,  28.  Consult  also  }{allct'« 
Notts  and  discourses,  yoI.  ii.  p.  270—274. 
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mehty  to  contain  the  notion  of  propitiatidn ;  de^ 
riting  it,  as  has  been  here  done,  from  the  original 
signification  of  the  word  USD  to  cover,  that  is,  *^  to 
remove  or  take  away  anger  or  offence,  by  so  co- 
vering it  that  it  may  not  appear:"  (Essay  on  Sa-^ 
crificesj  pp.  152*  158,  159,)  and  *'  to  make  atones 
ment  for  sins^  he  says  ^^  is  to  do  something  by 
means  of  which  a  man  obtains  pardon  of  them.^ 
(p.  306.) 

How  strongly  the  propitiatory  import  of  the 
sacrificial  atonement,  contended  for  in  this  note, 
was  attributed  to  it  by  modern  Jews,  has  beei\ 
already  amply  detailed  in  Number  XXXIII.*-^In 
Doctor  Laurence's  Sermon  on  the  Metaphorical 
character  o/*the  Apostolical  Style,  (pp.  17.  32.) 
there  are  some  good  observations  on  the  Targum 
of  Jonathan,  tending  to  confirm  the  position,  that 
the  ideas,  of  aton&mentj  and  of  forgiveness,  were 
held  by  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  a^ 
perfectly  equivalent, 


NO.  :S?XXVII. — ON  THE  EFFICACY  OF  THE  MOSAIC 
4TONEMENT  AS  APPLIED  TO  CASES  OF  MORAL 
TRANSGRESSION. 

Page  33.  (°) — For  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  sacrificial  atonement  to  the  simple  notion  of 
external  purification^  it  has  been  thought  neces* 
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sary^  to  <leny  the  appointnieiit  of  any  e^rphktidb 
for  the  transgressor  of  tlie  moral  law.  It  hat 
been  argued^  that  those  ^ins  and  iniquiti^^,  fof 
which^  it  is  in  several  instances  expressly  mtd^ 
th^A  Jbrgivmess  vi9is  procured  by  the  atonemenl^ 
*^  do  not  in  the  language  of  thej  Old  Testament 
necessarily  imply  a  deviation  from  nwijd  r^titud^ 
or  a  transgression  of  the  moral  law ;  but  are  fre^ 
quently  used,'  when  nothing  more  can  bei  under* 
atood^  than  a  privation  of  that  bodily  purity, 
which  the  ceremonial  law  required;  as  we  rwd  of 
the  iniquity  of  the  sanctuari/,  (Numb,  xviii.  I.) 
and  of  the  iniquity  of  the  holy  thmg^y  (Exod* 
xxviii.  38.);  and  aa  we  find  the  ashes  of  the  burnt 
heifer,  though  applied  only  for  the  purification  of 
external  uncleanness,  expressly  called  ^  the  ashes  of 
the  burnt  heifer  of  purification  for  sin;'  (NumK 
xix,  7v)  and  in  like  mannw^  the  oblation  required 
from  bira  who  had  recovered  from  a  leprosy,  a 
^iVofFering:  the  unclean  person^  though  free  fifO0| 
blame  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  yet  in  the  eye  of 
the  latv  being  deemed  a  sinner.**  These  observa- 
tions, it  is  but  fair  to  confess,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  pages  of  one  of  the  ablest  advocates  of  the 
doctrine  of  atonement.  It  is  also  urged,  that 
the  sins,  for  which  atonement  were  appointed, 
were  at  most  but  ^ins  of  ignorance ;  to  which 
aearcely  any  moral  character  could  attach,  and 
which  deserved  to  be  ranked  in  tlie  same  claiw 
^th  mere  natural  or  accidental  infirifitties.   This 


Utter  point  is  lately  iwisted  on  by  writefSj,  who 
oppot^e  the  received  doctrine  of  utonement ;  and 
is  particularly  enforced  by  a  writer  in  The6l. 
Jttep,  vol.  iii.  who  signs  himself  Eusebius ;  and 
who  professes  to  enter  fully  into  an  exfetninatioft 
of  the  several  cases  of  atonement^  recorded  in  the 
Old  Testament. 

In  reply  to  the  first  of  these  arguments,  let  it 
be  remarked,  1 .  That  the  expressions  so  much  re- 
lied on,  iniquity  of  the  holy  things^  iniquity  of 
the  sanctuary^  mean  merely  the  profanation^  or 
improper  use  of  the  holy  things,  &c. ;  so  that  the 
iniquity  here  refers  to  the  persons  making  this 
improper  use  of  the  holy  things  not  to  the  things 
themselves :  and  thus  the  entire  objection,  derived 
from  the  use  of  this  expression,  falls  to  the  ground* 
This  appears,  as  well  from  the  force  of  the  term 
in  the  original,  which  is  translated  iniquity;  as 
from  the  context  of  the  passages  referred  to.  The' 
Hebrew  word  pj;  being  derived  from  Twy,  the  strict 
signification  of  which  is  to  turn,  or  he  turned, 
aside  from  th^  proper  state  or  destinationy  applies 
with  peculiar  propriety  to  the  improper,  or  pro- 
fane use  of  the  holy  things  of  the  sanctuary.  And 
this  sense  is  supported  by  the  passages  in  which 
the  expression  occurs:  the  Priests  bearing  the 
iniquity  of  the  Sanctuatyj  (Numb,  xviii.  1.)  and 
Aaron  bearing  the  iniquity  of  the  holy  things; 
(Ex.  xxviii.  38.)  manifestly  relating,  and  being 
understood  by  every  totomentator  to  relate,  tdi- 
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the  care  to  be  taken  that  no  improper  use  or  legsA 
defilement  should  profane  the  sacred  things ;  in- 
asmuch  as,  in  such  case,  it  would  rest  with  Aaron^ 
and  with  the  priest?,  to  bear  the  punishment  of, 
or  make  atonement  for,  such  profanation.  Thus 
Jarchi  on  Num.  xviii.  1.  **  Upon  you  I  will 
bring  the  punishment  of  the  strangers,  that  shall 
sin  concerning  the  sanctified  things  that  are  de- 
livered, unto  you,"  Houbigant  trz^nslates  the 
words  in  Numb,  ^ustinehit  sanctuarii  noxas;  i.  e. 
as  he  explains  it^  reus  erit  delicti  in  sanctuarium 
admissi — and  in  Exodus,  suscipiet  maculas  dono^ 
Tjim, — See  also  Ainsivorth^  Patrick,  Calmet,  Le 
ClerCj  Dathius,  and  in  short,  all  the  commenta- 
tors, who  concur  in  this  interpretation,  and  in  like 
manner  explain  the  passage  in  Exodus:  se^  like- 
wise Levit.  xvi.  l6 — ^19. 

But  as  the  word  iniquity^  thus  applied  to  the 
sacred  things,  will  not  prove,  that  by  sin^  in  the 
Levitical  law,  nothing  more  was  intended  than 
external  defilement;  so  neither  will,  2.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  term  sin  and  sin  offering  to  per- 
^(ms  labouring  under  mere  corporeal  impurities. 
Respecting  the  case  of  the  burnt  heifer,  in  which 
though  intended  solely  for  the  purification  of  ex- 
ternal uncleanness,  the  ashes  are  expressly  called 
the  ash^^qfthe  burnt  heifer  of  purification  for 
sin,  it  must  be  noted^  that  the  argument  here  ia 
chiefly  derived  from  the  words  of  the  translation, 
ivithout  attending  sufficiently  to  (he  original :  the 
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:  vrords  in  the  Hebrew  signifying  literally,  the  ashes 
efthe  burnt  sinroffering.^  Purification  for  sin 
then  is  not  the  language  of  the  original ;  and  from 
this  consequently  nothing  can  be  inferred.  But  ad- 
mitting even,  that  the  corporeal  impurities  arising 
from  leprosy,  puerpery,  contact  of  thie  d^ad,  and 
other  such  causes,  are  spoken  of  as  ^ins  committed 
by  the  persons  labouring  under  them,  in  like 
manner  as  the  direct  and  voluntary  transgressions 
of  the  divine  commands;  admitting,  that  it  is  pro- 
nounced of  the  former,  equally  as  of  the  latter, 
that  in  virtue  of  the  atonement,  the  sin  which  had 

*  been  committed,  was  forgiven  them:  admitting, 
that  the  sinrpffering,  on  these  occasions,  looked 
solely  to  the  uncleanness,  without  having  any  re- 
spect to  the  general  sinfulness  and  unworthiness 
of  the  person  seeking  to  be  restored  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  public  worship  of  God:  and  ad- 

.  mitting,  that  in  looking  to  the  particular  instance 
of  uncjeanness,  it  could  not  have  been  intended 
(as  the  later  Jews  explain  it,  see  p.  268 .-f")  through 
that,  to  have  referred  to  that  original  guilt  in- 
curring the  penalty  of  death,  from  which  this  and 
the  other  infirmities,  of  man's  nature,  had  taken 
their  rise;  or  to  some  specific  crime,  by  which 

♦  See  Ainsworth^  Ptxtrick^KnA  Daihe^  ob  Numb.  xi.t.  17. 
tko  Richie^s  PecuL  Voctr.  vol.  L  p.  212, 

+  See  also  Ainsworthy  on  Numb.  xix.  16.  Lev.  xii.  7,  and 
JtiY.  32.  34.  49.  and  Jtnning^'s  Jew.  Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  322. 
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these  bodily  ihflictions  had  been  incurred:*— acf«« 
mitting,  I  say,  all  these  things,  (which  however 
it  wpiild  be  extremely  difficult  to  prove,)  and 
cMisequently  admitting,  that  the  terms,  ^'n,  and 
sin-offering,  as  applied  to  these,  could  merely 
signify  external  uncleanness,  and  the  appointed 
means  of  removing  it;  yet  can  this  furnish  no 
inference  whatever,  affecting  those  cases,  in  which 
the  disqualification  to  be  removed  by  the  sin- 
offering,  is  expressly  stated  to  be,  not  that  of  ex*^ 
ternal  uncleanness,  but  resulting  from  a  trana* 
gression  of  the  divine  commands.  This,  howevei^ 
it  may  be  called  a  legal  offence,  cannot  be  thereby 
divested  of  its  intrinsic  nature,  but  tnust  still  in- 
evitably remain  a  moral  transgression.  And  when 
atonement  is  said  to  be  made  for  sins  committed 
against  any  of  the  commandments  of  the  Lord, 
it  must  surely  be  a  strange  species  of  interpreta* 
tion,  that  can  confound  such  sins  with  mere  exter-* 
nal  pollution;  and  the ^rgtVewe^^ granted  to  such 
offences,  with  the  mere  cleansing  from  an  acci- 
dental impurity.  It  will  appear  yet  more  strange, 
when  we  come  to  notice  under  the  next  head,  some 
ipecific  violations  of  the  moral  law,  for  which 
atonements  were  appointed. 

But  it  is  contended,  that  those  transgressions 
of  the  divine  commands,  for  which  atonements 
were  appointed,  were  merely  sins  of  ignorance  i 

*  See  EpiscopiuSy  de  lepra,  InsL  Theol.  h.  III.  sect.  Ii» 
^p«  3.  ^  33.— also  p.  268,  of  this  Tolume« 
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to  which,  as  the  writer  in  the  TheoL  Rep.  pro- 
tiounces,  scarcely  any  meral  character  could  at- 
tach ;  and  which  therefore  might  justly  be  ranked 
in  the  same  class^  with  the  former  cases  of  acci- 
dental defilement.  As  this  argument  has  been  a 
good  deal  relied  on,  it  becomes  necessary  to  con- 
sider mor^  particularly,  the  nature  of  those  trans- 
gressions, for  which  atonements  were  appointed  ; 
and  the  force  of  that  expression  in  the  original, 
which  has  been  usually  understood  as  implying 
sins  of  ignorance. 

And  1 .  it  must  certainly  be  admitted,  that  sins 
of  ignorance,  in  the  direct  sense  of  the  word,  are 
intended  by  the  expression,  since  we  find  it  ex  V 
pressly  stated  in  some  places  that  they  wist  it 
not ;  and  again  that  the  sins  were  done  imthout 
tkeir  khowledgej  and  were  hidden  from  them,  and 
had  come  to  their  knowledge  after  they  were  com- 
mitted.. (Levit.  iv.  13,  14,  23,  28.  v.  2,  3,  17, 
18.  Numb.  XV.  24.)  Yet  even  here,  the  igno-r 
ranee  intended  cannot  have  been  of  ^a  nature  ab* 
solute  and  invincible,  but  such  as  the  clear  pro* 
mulgation  of  their  law,  and  their  strict  obligation 
to  study  it  day  and  night,  rendered  them  account- 
able for,  and  which  was  consequently  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  culpable.  Thus  Houbigant,  on  Lev. 
iv.  2,  Nos  per  imprudentiam,  Ut  multi  alii  per 
errorem ;  melius  quam  Vulgatus,  per  ignoranti* 
am.  Nam  leges  per  Mosen  promulgatas,  et  saipe 
iteratas,  ignorare  Israelitae  nori  poteranl.    This  is 
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also  agreeable  to  the  general  language  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  in  which^  crimes  fiaid  to  be  committed  hy 
persons^  kutol  xyvoiavy  in  ignorance,  are  neverthe- 
less represented  strictly  as  crimes^  inasmuch  as 
that  ignorance  might  have  been  removed  by  a 
careful  and  candid  search  after  their  duty ;  and 
thus^  being  voluntary,  their  ignorance  itself  was 
criminal.  See  Acts  iii.  17,  where  the  Jews,  who 
crucified  Christ,  are  said  to  have  acted  kutu 
ayvoiotv.  St.  Paul  also  ascribes  the  enormous  wick- 
edness of  the  Heathen  world  to  the  ignorance  that 
was  in  them,  Eph.  iv.  18.  And  their  vicious  de- 
sires, St.  Peter  calls,  tv  rni  ocyvoiu  STnOvfjuuig,  Itists 
in  ignorance,  1  Pet,  i.  14.* 

Thus  then,  even  though  the  expression  in  the 
original  were  confined  to  sins  of  ignorance,  yet 
would  it  not  follow,  that  it  meant  such  aote  as 
were  incapable  of  all  moral  character^  and  might 
be  classed  with  mere  corporeal  infirmities  to 
which  the  notion  of  punishment  could  not  pos- 
sibly attach*  But,  that  the  expression,  beside  sinsi 
of  ignc^rance,  includes  likewise  all  such  as  were  the 
consequence  of  human  frailty  and  inconsideration, 
whether  committed  knowingly  and  wilfully  or 
otherwise,  will  appear  from  considering  the  true 
force  of  the  original  term  nxitt^,  or  rat^D,  which  to- 
gether with  its  root  m^,  ns^,  or  30,  is  found,  in 
numerous  passages  of  Scripture,  to  signify  the  spe- 

^  See  also  A6ls  xvii.  30»  Rom.  x.  3.  1  Tim.  i.  13»  and 
Uttmecoiu  other  passages  of  the  New  Testamejat* 
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cies  of  offence  here  described,  in  opposition  to  that 
which    involves  a  deliberate  and  presumptuous 
contempt  of  God's  authority.    Cocceius  thus  ex- 
plains it — ^  Si,  putantes  licitum,  fecerint  illicitum^ 
ignorantid  verbi :    aut,  si  prceoccupatus  egerit, 
quod  novit  esse  ilUdtum/'    The  word,  he  says, 
as  it  occurs  in  Numb.  xv.  22,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28, 
is  directly  opposed  to  TVTs  T1,  in  verse  30,  sinning 
with  a  high  handy  that  is,  deliberately  and  pre- 
sumptuously.    He  also  explains  it,  as  implying 
a  full  and  entire  engrossment  of  mind  and  affec- 
tion, producing  a  temporary  oblivion  of  what  is 
right :  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  common 
effect  of  any  passion  which  has  taken  strong  hold 
of  the  mind.    For  this  he  instances  Isai.  xxviii.  7. 
In  like  manner  Doctor  Taylor,  in  his  Cmcor- 
dance,  understands  the  word — ^^  JO^,  to  err,  to  do 
what  is  wrong,  through  ignorance,  mistake,  bad 
advice,  or  persuasion— or  through  the  violence  of 
some  strong  passion  or  affectionJ*  Doctor  Richie 
also,  (PecuL  Doct.  vol.  i.  pp.  226,  227.)  adduces 
a  great  number  of  passages  to  prove,  that  the  word 
in  question  *^  denotes  any  sin,  which  doth  not 
proceed  from  a  deliberate  contempt  of  authority, 
but  from  human  frailty  or  infirmity  only."     See 
also  Hammondy  Le  ClerCy  and  Rosenmtillery  in 
Hebr.  ix.  7- — where  they  supply  numerous  in- 
stances to  prove,  that  both  ayvoeiVy  and  njttf,  are 
used  in  .the  sense  here  given,  as  extending  to  all 
fins  that  were  not  of  the  class  of  presumptuous, 
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or  such  as  by  the  law  were  necesssarily  to  be  pu« 
nished  with  death.  Rosenmiiller  adds,  that  fop 
every  sin,  except  those  to  which  death  was  an- 
nexed, atonement  was  made  on  the  day  of  expia- 
tion. Now  it  is  remarkable,  that  for  the  sins 
atoned  for  on  that  day,  the  very  word  which  is 
used  by  the  Apostle  in  his  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, (ix.  7»)  is  uyvov^fJidTa**    But,  in  fact,  the 

*  Schleusner  in  his  Spidleg.  Lexic.  in  Int.  Grcsc.  V.  T. 
p.  3.  thus  explains  the  words  ayvow  and  ayyonfAa.  ^'  Aytow 
notat  simpliciter  peccoj  sine  adjun6)4  notione  ignorantice* 
Erravit  Bielius,  qui  ayvouv  tantum  ex  ignorantia  peccare  no- 
tare  dicit.  Cf.  Sirac,  v.  18.  t*  ^AiyoO^  ««»  /xtx^o;  /xq  ayvQH, 
iMih  It :  h.  e.  nullum  plane  peccatum  committe,  nee  grave 
nee  leve,  Haec  notio  etiam  ex  Hebraicis  verbis  4-3ur,  oq;m, 
et  mtu,  quibus  aypoM  in  verss.  graec.  respondet,  apparet."-*- 
^^  AyvquifA^trct,  pecccUa  simpliciter.  1  Mace.  xiii.  39.  ubi  cum 
Toc^bulo  ufAa^fAura  j^rmutatur.  (Cf.  Levit.  xx?i.  39.  ubi 
Hebraicum  V^  Aqu.  ayvow*  reddit.)  Locum  e  Philone  hue 
facientem  dedit  cl.  Loesnerus  ad  Hebr.  iz.  7.  Sic  ayw. 
fA09U9  apud  w£?n.  Hist.  Grcec.  I.  7.  10.  simpliciter  inique 
agere  notat :  ubi  bene  praecipit  S.  R.  Morus,  verba  apud 
'  Graecos,  vi  originis  scientiam  aut  inscientiam  ezprimentia, 
iiti  in  omnibus  linguis,  notare  virtutes  et  viiia,  quae  illam 
scientiam  et  inscientiam^  vel  necessario^  vel  plerumque  sequi 
•oleant." 

Loesner  also  remarks  thus  on  the  words,  vm^  taurn  ucn 

rit  T»  Aa»  AFNOHMATON,  in  Hebr.  ix.  7. — "  Apud  Alex- 

andrinos    Interpp.  locis   pluribus  uyvo^oLq  vel  ayyot}/x«T«  de 

peccatis  et  delictis  quibus  vis  ad   ex  prim  end  um   Hebraicum 

HHtsn  dici,    ignotum  esse  harum  literarum  amantibus  non 

potest.  Adjungamus  Philonem  lib.  de  Plant.  Noe,  p.  229.  c. 

0i'ribeotciD^  tvaai  wofitfA9iiaKSffi  rat  i*»rf9  AFNOIAZ  ti  xa| 
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opposition  already  alluded  to  iu  Numb.  xv.  27, 
30,  seems  at  once  to  decide  the  point.  For  there 
we  find  the  sins  implied  by  the  word  r^^i^,  di- 
rectly opposed  to  sins  oi presumption :  that  is,  to 

hctfjLet^utqy  Tidlimae  in  memoriam  revocant  singulorum  pec 
cata  et  delidta." 

The  obseryations  also  of  Danzius^  jdd  the  word  ayvoi/ifMtra 
in  the  aforementioned  passage  of  Hebr.  deserTC  particularly 
to  be  attended  to.     ^^  Peccata  quae  expianda  sunt,  Tocantur 
hie  ayyoujEA^T^.    Quae  Socinianis  haud  alia   sunt,  quam  qua 
vel  ignoraniid  sive  oblivione  juris  tdicujus  divini^  vel  ex  igno^ 
rantidfacti  et  drcumstantiarum^  vel  etiam  ex  humand  qudm 
dam    imbecillitate   prqficiscuntur,     Equidem    concedendnm 
omDino  est,  »y9oviiJMr»  hinc  inde  in  scriptis  sacris  ac  profanig 
pro  hujus  generis  extare  peccatis^  Quod  autem  et  voluntaria 
SLC  graviora  haud  raro  deootet,  satis  superque  docent  didta 
Psal.  xxT.  7.  ubi  ^^p  (quod  quam  magnum  designet  pecca*' 
ium,  moft  di^uri  sumus)   LXX  reddiderunt  per  ftyyotay* 
Hoseae  iv.  1 5.  spirjtualis  Israelitarum  scortatio  per  verbum 
ayroftf ,  pro  Cbraico  rrj?  positum,  exprimitur ;  qus  sane  leye 
ac  ex  ignorantii  commissum  peccatum  non  fuit :  prouti  ex 
toto  hoc  capite  satis  clare  apparet.     Etiam  Jud.  t.  19,  20. 
pro  quibusTis  deli^is  idem  Tocabulum  ponitur.     Hinc  et  S7- 
rus  interpres  pro  ^yyonfAaai  Apostoli  in  loco  citato,   (?iz.' 
Hebr.  ix.  7.)  posuit  |/ov«^fY^i  qui  voce  quaevis  designan. 
tur  peccata  (Tide  Matth.  xviii.  35),  etiam  illud  ab  Adamo 
perpetratum  (vid.  Rom.  t.  16.  sqq.),  quod  certe  neb  leye 
fuit,  nee  ex  ignorantii  commissum.     Imo  ex  coHatione  loci 
Ley.  XTi.  sole  lucidius  patet^  hie  sub  Toce  T«y  ayvofifAarut  om- 
nis  generis  contineri  peccata.     Siqnidem  ibi  satis  perspicue 
docetur,  omnia  peccata,  in  anniversario  isto  sacrificio  expi- 
ari.     Et  quidem  omnia  ilia,  quae  supra  Tocibus  fi]7,  ]?mD»  ac 
HHtDn  erant  expressa.    Atque  sub  se  continent  quidquid  om- 
pjino  Tenit  sub  peccati  nomine."    The  writer  then  procee4S| 
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such  as  proceeded,  not  from  human  frailty,  but 
from  a  deliberate  and  audacious  defiance  of  the 
divine  authority,  which  appears  to  be  the  true 
meaning  of  presumptuous  sins^  as  may  be  col- 
lected from  Numb,  xv,  30,  31.  Exod.  xxi.  14 — 
and  V.  2.  compared  with  xviii.  11,  Deut,  i.  42, 
43.  xvii.  12,  13.  xviii.  22,  and  various  other  pas- 
sages. See  Pec.  Doet.  vol.  i.  pp.  229,  230.  also 
Maim*  Mar.  Nev.  part  3.  cap.  1.  And  hence  it 
appears,  that  so  fer  as  the  force  of  the  original  term 
is  considered,  the  efficacy  of  ±he  atonement  was 
extended  to  all  sins,  which  flowed  from  the  infir- 
mities and  passions  of  human  nature ;  and  was 
withheld  only  from  those,  which  sprung  from  a 
presumptuous  defiance  of  the  Creator. 

The  word  awioricagy  used  by  the  LXX  in  the 
translation  of  the  term,  though  it  seems  to  imply 
an  involuntary  act,  is  yet  by  no  means  inconsis- 
tent with  this  exposition.  The  force  of  this  term, 
as  applied  by  the  LXX,  is  evidently  not  incompa- 
tible with  a  perfect  consciousness  of  the  crime  com- 
mitted, and  is  used  only  in  opposition  to  eKna-iajg, 
by  which  they  every  where  describe  such  an  act  as 

from  a  strict  investigation  of  the  exact  sense  of  these  Hebrew 
words,  as  well  as  froip  a  copious  enumeration  of  the  opi. 
nions  of  the  great  Jewish  doctors,  to  confirm  his  position, 
that  in  the  word  aynfifxarety  as  used  by  the  apostle,  (Hebr. 
ix.  7.)  sins  of  every  description  are  indiscriminately  alluded 
to.  See  Danz,  Fund,  Pontif,  Max,  in  Adyt.  Anniv.  in 
Meusch^n's  Nov.  Test,  ex  Talm.  p.  1007—1012, 
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is  entirely  spontaneous  and  deliberate^  which  in 
the  words  of  Episcopius  is  performed,  p/e/za  volun* 
tate ;  or  as  he  again  explains  it,  which  is  done  toil^ 
fully  J  and  with  a  fixed  and  deliberate  purpose  of 
transgressing.  (Inst.  Theol.  Lib.  iii.  sect.  ii. 
cap.  3.  §  9,  14.)  AKHCsug  then  is  not  to  be  ccmsi- 
dered,  as  denoting  an  act  strictly  speaking  invo^ 
luntary ;  but  as  opposed  to  what  was  deliberate 
and  tvilful :  it  is  therefore  applied  with  propriety 
to  all  sins  of  infirmity.  The  use  of  the  word 
tKna-ieaq  in  Hebr.  x.  26,  throws  abundant  light  on 
the  force  of  this  expression.^  See  Ainsworth  on 
Lev.  iv.  2.  See  also  the  authorities  adduced  by 
Eisner,  Observat.  Sacr.  vol.  i.  p.  494. 

But  2ndly,  the  conclusion^  which  has  been 
here  derived  from  the  signification  of  the  original 
word,  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  cases  of  atonement 
referred  to  in  the  text ;  since  the  offences  there 
described  are  clearly  such,  as  can  by  no  means  be 
brought  within  the  description  of  sins  of  igno* 
ranee :  it  being  impossible  that  a  man  could  deny^ 
or  keep  back,  that  which  was  entrusted  to  him  by 
another ;  or  take  from  another  his  property  by 
violence  or  deceit ;  or  deny  upon  oath,  and  with- 
hold from  the  proper  owner,  what  he  had  founds 
without  a  consciousness  of  the  guilt.  Besides,  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that  neither  in  these,  nor  in  the 
case  of  the  bond-maid,  is  it  said  that  the  sin  was 
committed  in  ignorance :  but,  on  the  contrary^ 
the  very  expressions  used  in  the  original,  unequi'* 
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vocally  mark   a    consciousness  of  crime  in  the 
several  instances  alluded  to,  as  may  be  seen  parti*" 
cularly  in  Outram  De  Sacrif.  lib.  i.  cap.  xiii.  §  4. 
where  this  point  is  fully  established  in  opposition 
to  Episcopius.     These  crimes  indeed  of  frauds 
perjury,  violent  injustice,   and    debauchery,  the 
writer  in  the  Theol.  Rep^  seems  .disposed  to  treat 
as  venial  offences,  being  criminal,  as  he  says,  but 
in  a  low  degree.     (Vol.  iii.  p.  412.)     But  ibr  the 
purpose  of  proving,  that  no  atonements  were  ap^ 
pointed  for  transgressions  of  the  moral  law,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  shew  that  these  acts  were 
not  in  any  degree  criminal :  this  however  be  has 
not  attempted,  and  is  consequently  in  the  conclu- 
sion compelled  to  admit,  (p,  414.)  that  the  Levi- 
tical  atonements  extended    to  violations  of  the 
moral  law.     Sykes  also,  it  must  be  observed,  is 
obliged  to  confess,  that  the  cases  here  alluded  to, 
are  cases  of  "  known  and  open  wickedness."  (Scr. 
Doct.  of  Redemp.  p.  331.)  Hallet  expressly  says, 
^^  it  is  certain^  that  there  were  sacrifices  under  the 
law  appointed  to  make  atonement  for  moral  evil, 
and  for  moral  guilt ;  particularly  for  lyings  theft j 
frauds  extortion^  perjury^  as  it  is  written.  Lev.  vi. 
1,  2,  &c." — Notes  and  Discourses^  vol.  ii.  p.  277> 
278. 

Now,  that  these  atonements  in  cases  of  moral 
transgression,  involved  a  real  and  literal  remission 
of  the  offence,  that  is  of  the  penalty  annexed  to 
it,,  will  appear  from  considering,  not  only  th^ 
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rigorous  sanction  of  the  Mosaic  law  in  general,  by 
which  he,  who  did  not  continue  in  all  the  tuords 
of  the  law  to  do  them,  was  pronounced  accursed, 
(Gal.  iii.  10.  Deut.  xxvii.  26.)  and  consequently 
subjected  to  the  severest  temporary  inflictions ; 
but  also  the  particular  cases,  in  which  the  piacu- 
lar  sacrifices  are  directly  stated^  to  have  procured 
a  release  from  the  temporal  punishments  specie 
fically  annexed  to  the  transgression :  as  in  the 
cases  of  fraud,  jfalse-s wearing,  &c.  which,  with 
the  punishments  annexed  by  the  law,  and  the 
remission  procured  by  the  piacular  oblation,  may 
be  seen  enumerated  by  Grotius  (De  Satisfact^ 
Chr.  cap.  x.)  and  still  more  fully  by  Richie. 
(Pecul.  Doct.  vol.  i.  p.  232*— 262.)    Houbigant 
also  speaks  of  it,  as  a  matter  beyond  question, 
that  in  such  ofiences  as  admitted  of  expiation 
under  the  Mosaic  law,  a  release  from  the  tem- 
poral penalty  of  the  transgression  was  the  neces-^ 
sary  result  of  the  atonement:  on  Levit.  v.  4.  hd 
describes  the  effect  of  the  atonement  to  be,  '*  ut 
post  expiationem  religione  factam,   non  sit  am- 
plius  legum  civilium  poenis  obnoxius.^'     Hallet 
says,  that  the  sacrifices  "  procured  for  the  ofiai- 
der,  a  deliverance  from  that  punishment  of  moral 
guilt,  which  was  appointed  by  the  law;"  and  in*- 
stances  the  case  of  thefts  in  which  though  the 
offender  was  liable  to  be  cut  off  by  the  miracu- 
lous judgment  of  God,  yet  the  sacrifice  had  the 
virtue  of  releasing  from  that  immediate  death. 
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which  the  law  had  denounced  against  that  par* 
ticular  sirt.     Notes  and  Disc.  p.  276^—278. 

That  the  remission  of  sins  obtained  by  the 
Levitical  sacrifices,  was  a  remission  only  of  tem- 
poral punishments,  cannot  weaken  the  general 
argument;  as  the  sanctions  of  the  law,  under 
which  the  sacrifices  were  offered,  were  themselves 
but  temporary.  The  remission  of  the  penalty 
due  to  the  transgression  was  still  real  and  sub- 
stantial: the  punishment  was  averted  from  the 
offender,  who  conformed  to  the  appointed  rite: 
and  the  sacrificial  atonement  was  consequently^ 
in  such  cases,  an  act  of  propitiation.  The  sacri- 
fices of  the  law,  indeed,  considered  merely  as  the 
performance  of  a  ceremonial  duty,  could  operate 
only  to  the  reversal  of  a  ceremonial  forfeiture,  or 
the  remission  of  a  temporal  punishment:  that  is, 
they  could  propitiate  God  only  in  his  temporal 
relation  to  his  chosen  people,  as  their  Sovereign : 
and  for  this  plain  reason,  because  the  ostensible 
performance  of  the  rite  being  but  an  act  of  ex* 
ternal  submission  and  homage,  when  not  accom- 
panied with  an  internal  submission  of  mind  and 
a  sincere  repentance,  it  could  acquit  the  offender 
only  in  reference  to  that  external  law,  which  ex- 
acted obedience  to  God  as  a  civil  prince.  In  such 
cases,  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  merely  as  legal  ob- 
servances, operated  only  to  the  temporal  benefits 
annexed  by  the  Levitical  institution  to  those 
expressions  of  allegiance:  but,  as  genuine  and 
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sinicere  acts  of  worship  and  penitence,  whenever 
the  piety  of  the  offerer  rendered  them  such,  they 
must  likewise  have  operated  to  procure  that  spi- 
ritual remission  and  acceptance,  which,  antece- 
dent to  and  independent  of  the  Levitical  or* 
dinances,  they  are  found  in  several  parts  of  Scrip* 
ture  to  have  been  effectual  to  obtain. 

The  author  of  the  Scripture  account  of  So- 
crifices,  (p.  l68.)  thus  reasons  upon  this  sub- 
ject,— "  This  people,  (the  Jews)  as  to  their  inward 
state,  were  doubtless  under  the  same  controul^ 
both  of  the  law  of  nature  and  of  the  divine  pro* 
vidence,  as  they  were  before  the  law ;  this  having 
introduced  no  change  in  this  respect.  They  were 
consequently  entitled  to  the  pardon  of  all  their 
sins,  of  what  nature  soever,  upon  the  same  terms 
as  before.''  And  then  he  goes  on  to  shew,  that 
with  the  sacrifices  of  the  law,  they  continued  to 
ofier  such  also  as  had  been  customary  in  the  Pa* 
triarchal  times.  And  in  proof  of  this,  he  adduces 
instances  from  the  law  itself,  in  which  such  sa* 
crifices  are  referred  to  and  recognized.  They 
appear  manifestly  alluded  to  in  the  two  first , 
chapters  of  Leviticus,  in  which  the  language 
marks  the  offering  to  be  of  a  purely  voluntary 
natiire,  and  merely  prescribes  the  manner  in 
which  such  an  offering  was  to  be  made; 
whereas,  when  specific  legal  and  moral  offences 
are  to  be  expiated,  the  law  commands  the  ofiler* 
ing,  and  the  specific  nature  of  it.     He  adduces 
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also  the  cases  of  David^  and  of  Eli's  house^  to  shew 
that  Scripture  supplies  instances  of  "  sacrifices 
offered  out  of  the  occasions  prescribed  by  the 
law,  for  averting  the  divine  displeasure  upon  the 
occasion  of  sin."  (p,  173.)  What  this  writer 
justly  remarks,  concerning  sacrifices  distinct 
from  those  prescribed  by  the  law,  I  would  apply 
to  all;  and  consider  the  penitent  and  devout 
sentiments  of  the  offerer,  as  extending  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  Levitical  sacrifice  to  the  full  range  of 
those  benefits,  which  before  the  Levitical  insti- 
tution were  conferred  on  similar  genuine  acts  of 
worship. 

Nor  let  it  be  objected  to  this,  that  the  Apostle 
has  pronounced  of  the  Levitical  offerings,  that 
they  could  riot  make  perfect  as  pertaining  to  the 
conscience.  (Hebr.  ix.  9»  x.  !•)  The  sacred 
writer  here  evidently  speaks  in  comparison.  He 
marks  the  inferiority  of  ihe  Jigure  to  the  suh^ 
stance :  and  the  total  insqflficiency  of  the  type^ 
considered  independently  of  that  from  which  its 
entire  virtue  was  derived,  to  obtain  a  perfect  re- 
mission. It  might  indeed,  he  argues,  by  virtue  of 
the  positive  institution,  effect  an  external  and  ce- 
remonial purification,  but  beyond  this  it  could 
have  no  power.  The  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats 
could  not,  of  itself,  take  away  sins.  It  could  not 
render  the  mere  Mosaic  worshipper  perfect  as  to 
conscience.  It  can  have  no  such  operation,  but 
as  connected,  in  the  eye  pf  faith,  with  that  more 
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precious  blood-shedding,  which  can  purge  the 
conscience  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living 
God.  It  could  not,  says  Peirce,  on  Hebr.  ix.  9. 
'^  with  reference  to  the  conscience,  make  perfect 
the  worshipper,  who  only  worshipped  with  meat 
and  drink-offerings  and  washings,  &C.'' — In  this 
view  of  the  subject,  the  remarks  contained  in  this 
Number,  seem  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Apostle. 

One  observation  niore,  arising  from  the  passage 
of  the  Apostle  here  referred  to,  I  would  wish  to 
offer. — In  pointing  out  the  inferiority  of  the  Mo- 
saic to  the  Christian  institution,  we  find  the  wri- 
ter, in  the  tenth  chapter,  not  only  asserting  the 
inefficacy  of  the  Mosaic  sacrifice  for  the  full  and 
perfect  remission  of  sins,  but  taking  considerable 
pains  to  prove  it.     Now  from  this  it  seems,  that 
the  Jews  themselves,  so  far  from  confining  their 
legal  atonements  to  the  mere  effect  of  ceremonial 
purification,  were  too  prone  to  attribute  to  them 
thevirtue  oi^  perfect  remission  of  all  moral  guilt. 
Of  this  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  later 
Jews.     Maimonides  expressly  says  in  his  treatise, 
JDe  Poenit,  cap.  i.  ^  2.  that  ^^  the  scape-goat  made 
atonement  for  all  the  transgressions  of  the  law, 
both  the  lighter  and  the  more  heavy  transgres- 
sions, whether  done  presumptuously  or  ignorant- 
ly  :  all  are  expiated  by  the  scape-goat,  if  indeed 
the  party  repent.'*     I  would  remark  here,  that 
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though  Maimonides  evidently  stretches  the  virtue 
of  the  atonement  beyond  the  Hmits  of  the  law, 
(presumptuous  sins  not  admitting  of  expiation,) 
yet  he  seems  to  have  reasoned  on  a  right  princi- 
ple, in  attributing  to  the  sincere  and  pious  senti- 
ments of  the  offerer,  the  power  of  extending  the 
efficacy  of  the  atonement  to  those  moral  offences, 
which  the  1^1  sin-oflfering  hy  itself  covXA  never 
reach. 


NO.    XXXVIII. ON    THE   VICARXOVS  IMPORT  OF 

THE   MOSAIC    SACRIFICES. 

Page  34.  (^) — I  have,  in  the  page  here  re- 
ferred to,  used  the  expression  vicarious  import^ 
rather  than  vicarious,  to  avoid  furnishing  any  co- 
lour to  the  idle  charge,  made  against  the  doctrine 
of  atonement,  of  supposing  a  real  substitution  in 
the  room  of  the  offender,  and  a  literal  translation 
of  his  guilt  and  punishment  to  the  immolated 
victim ;  a  thing  utterly  incomprehensible,  as 
neither  guilt  nor  punishment  can  be  conceived, 
but  with  reference  to  consciousness,  which  cannot 
be  transferred.  But  to  be  exposed  to  sitffering, 
in  consequence  of  another's  guilt ;  and  thereby,  at 
the  same  time  to  represent  to  the  offender,  and 
to  release  him  from,  the  punishment  due  to  his 
transgression,  involves  no  contradiction  whatever. 
In  this  sense,  the  suffering  of  the  animal  may  be 


tJbticeiveda  substitute  fot  the  punishment  of  th6 
bflfender  i  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  Virtue  of  that  suf^ 
fenhjj,  the  sinner  is  released.  If  it  be  asked^  What 
lx>nnexion  can  iMibsist  between  the  deadl  of  th6 
knimal  and  the  acquittal  of  the  sinhef>  Isinsw^ 
without  hesitation/  I  know  not.  To  Unfold  di* 
vine  truths  by  human  philosophy^  belong^  t6 
those  who  hold  opinions  widely  diiBferent '  from 
ihine  on  the  subject  of  att>nementk  To  the  Chris* 
tian  it  should  be  sufficient,  that  Scriptare  has 
dearly  pronounced  this  connexion  to  subsist* 
That  the  death  of  the  animal  could  possess  no 
such  intrinsic  virtue  is  manifest  t  but  that  divine 
appointment  could  bestow  upon  it  this  expiatory 
power,  will  not  surely  be  danied :  and  as  t6  the 
fitct  of  such  apjpotntment,  as  well  as  its  reference 
to  that  great  eveht  from  which  this  virtue  was  de- 
rived, the  word  of  revelation  furnishes  abundant 
Evidence,  as  I  trust  appears  from  the  second  of 
the  Discourses  contained  in  this  volume. 

Now,  that  the  offering  of  the  animal  slain  in 
sacrifice,  may  be  Considered  vicarious  in  the  sense 
here  assigned^  that  is,  vicarious  in  symbol,  (or  as^. 
fepresenting  the  penal  effects  of  the  offerer's  de^ 
merits,  and  his  release  from  the  deserved  pmiish^ 
ment  in  Consequence  of  the  death  of  the  victim  y 
-=^8eemst6  reqiife  httffi  proof,  beyond  the  passages 
w  Scripture  referred  to  in  the  text.  If  fitrther 
evidence  should  however  be  required,  we  shall  find 
it  in  a  more  partici^ar^^Kiuninatio^  of  that  ULQst 
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§Q\ewn  «ivi*e  ^t  the  yearly  atonpn^at,  ,^ 
:gpribed  ii^  pp.  6 1,  ,6$,  of  tbi?  volume,  1^^^ 
tiW^,  it  im^y  b?  wprth  while  to  etiiquice^  hqwrfar 
4bh(^  ^nVfuents  Vifged  in  opppsitiq|i  to  the  vicarJiT 
^W  Qfttur^  of  the  Mosaic  tsacrificesy  will  operatf^ 
against  ihis  accept^tioiu  And  for  this  puipose^ 
itwiU  be  iu^cient  tp  examine  the  objections^  ^ 
ftat^  by  Sykes,  and  H.  Taylor ;  inasmuch  as  the 
industry  of  the  former,  and  the  subtilty  of  the 
bitter^  jbaye  left  none  of  the  arguments  of  Socinus^ 
i^reUiuf,  Qr  the  pther  learned  antagonists  of  the 
doctrine  of  ^ton!^n;i.enl^  unnoticed  or  unimproved ; 
and  tligi  skirmishing  wrkers  of  the  presen|:  day, 
ha^e  done  nc4:hing  moi'e  than  retail,  with  dimi* 
nished  force^  the  ss^nie  objections. 

They  are:  all  reduced  by  Sykjaft  and  Taylor  un- 
4el:  the  fblJowiog  heads,  1.  It  is  no  where  said  in 
th^  Old  Testament,  that  the  life  of  the  vjotim  was 
given  as  a  i^arious  sub^tittUe  for  the  life  df  him. 
who  ofier^  it.  S^  The  atonement  was  not  ipade 
by  tfaie  death  of  t^  animal^  but  by  the  sprinkling 
of  the  blood  at  the  altar.  3.  No  atonement  could 
be  madjs,  where  life  was  forfeited.  4.  Atonements 
were  made  by  the  sacrifice  of  animals  in  soma 
cases  where  ,910  ^iif/:^  was  involved.  And  5.  Atone** 
ipents  were  somjetimes  made  without  the  death  of 
an  animal,  or  any  blood-aiiedding  whatever.* — • 
This  is  tlie  sum  total  of  the  arguments,  collected 

*  See  Si/kes's  Essay  oiiSacr^  p.  121 — 141.  Ben.Mord. 
p.  797-^790.  and  Crell,  coniimGroi*  cap*  x. 


by  the  industry  of  these  writers,  iigainst  the  no- 
tipn  of  the  vicarious  nature  of  sacrifice :  and  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  Sykes  applies  these  to 
.the  idea,  that '1[^  the  taking  away  the  life  of  the 
animal  was  Resigned  to  put  the  offerer  in  mind  ^f 
his  demerits,"  no  less  than  to  the  idea,  that  •*  the 
life  of  the  animal  was  given  in  lieu  of  the  life  of 
the  sinner;"  (pp.  120,  121.)  so  that  they  may 
fairly  be  replied  to,  on  the  principle  of  atonement 
here  contended  for.  ^ 

Now,  to  the  first  of  these  objections  it  m^y  be 
answered,  that  it  is  again  and  again  asserted  Ui 
the  Old  Testament,  that  in .  cases  where  punish** 
ment  had  been  incurred,  and  even  where  (as  w^ 
shall  see  here^ifter)  life  itself  was  forfeited,  the  due 
oblation  of  an  animal  in  sacrifice  was  effect;ual  ta 
procure,  the  reversal  of  the  forfeiture^  and  the 
pardon  q&  the  offender ;  that  i^^  the  death  of  the 
animal  was  so  fer  represented  as  standing  in  place 
x>f  the  off^deir's  punishment,  and  in  some  oases 
even  of  his  death,  that  through  it»  no  matter  how 
operating,  th^  offerer  was  enabled  to  escape.  Hiis 
however  is  not  deemed  sufficient.     Some  precise 
and  appropriate  phrase,  unequivocally  marking  a 
strict  vicarious  subsititution,  is  still  i^uired.    But 
^  a  strict  vicarious,  substitution,  or  literal  equiva- 
lent, is  not  contended  for,  no  such  notion  belongs 
ing  to  the  doctrine  of  aloK^ment,  it  is  not  neces-^ 
sary  that  any  s\^h  phr^is^  should  be  prcsduced. 
The  words,  Tgq^^nd  mi,  m  their  sacrificial  apphr. 
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*  cation,  sufficiently  admit  the  vicarious  import; 
and  the  description  of  the  sacrificial  ceremony 

^  and  its  consequences,  especially  in  the  instance  of 

'the  scape-goat/ positively /jrot;^  it ;  and  beyond 
this  nothing  farther  can  be  required. 

V    But  it  is  curious  to  remark,  that  both  Sykes 
and  Taylor,    in  their  eagerness  to  demonstrate, 
that  the  sacrificial  terms  conveyed  nothing  what- 
ever of  a  vicarious  import,  have  urged  an  objec- 
tion, which  rebounds  with  decisive  force  against 
their  own  opinion.     '*  The  life  of  the  animal,'^ 
'Say  they,  ^^  is  never  called,  in  the  Old  Testament, 
'transom;  nor  is  there  any  such  expression,  as 
'XvTDGVy  dn/fiXuToovj  otvTiTSlnjxovy  equivalent y  exchange, 
substitute,  fee.**  Essay xm  Sacr*  p,  134.  B.  Mord. 
=p.  197- — ^Now,  not  to  spettk  of  Uieir  criticisms  on 
^he  expressions  in  the  original^  (particularly  on 
the  word  nso,)  which  merely  go  to  ptoive,  that 
these  words  do  not  necessarily  convey, such  ideas, 
inasmuch  as  being  of  a  more  extended  significa^^ 
tion,  they  are  not  in  all  cases  applied  exactly  ia 
this  sense: — an  argument,  which, will  easily  strip 
most  Hebrew  terms  of  their  true  ^nd  definite 
meaning,  being,  as  they  are  denominated  by  Gro- 
tius,  (De  Satis.  Chr.  cap.  viii.  §  2,  3.)  TroXva-fjiAQi 
-T-not  to  speak,  I  say,  of  such  criticisms,  nor  to 
urge    the   unfairness  of  concluding  against  the 
meaning  of  the  origiqal^  from  the  language  used 
in  the  Greek  translation  ;  have  not  these  writers; 
by  admitting,  that  the  ^tords  t^sn^oif^mTiXiirooyp  &e. 
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if  applied  to  the  Mosaic  sacrifices,  would  have  con*- 
veyed  the  idea  of  vicarious  substitution,  thereby 
established  the  force'  of  these  expressions,  whea 
appUed  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  death  o{ 
Christ,  (Mat  xx.  28.  Mark  x.  46.  1  Tim.  ii.  6.) 
which  being  expressly  said  to  be  a  sacrifice  for 
the  sins  of  men^  and  being  that  true  ^nd  substan-^ 
tial  sacrifice,  which  those  of  the  law  but  faintty 
and  imperfectly  represented^  consequently  reflecta 
back  upon  them  its  attributes  and  qualities^; 
though  in  an  inferior  degree. 

Again,  secondly,  it  is  contended,  that  theatone-e 
ment  was  not  made  by  the  death  of  the  animal^: 
but  by  the  sprinkUng  of  the  blood. — ^True ;  and 
by  thia  very  sprinkling  of  the  blood  before  the 
altar,  it  was,  that  according  to  the  prescribed  riteii, 
of  sacrifice,  the  life  of  the  animal  was  off^^d ;  as 
appears  fieom  the  express  letter  of  the  law>  which 
declares  the  life  to  be  in  the  blood,  and  subjoins  as 
a  consequence  from  this,  that  it  is  the  bloodj  (the: 
vehicle  of  life,  or,  as  it  is  called  a  few  versea  after^ 
the  life  itself)  that  maketh  an  atonement  Jhr  the 
soul,  or  lif(^  of  the  offerer.     See  Ainsworthy  and 
Patrick,  on  Levit.  xvii.  1 1.  and  for  the  concur- 
rent opinions  of  all  the  Jewish  doctors  on  this 
head>  see  Outram  De  Sacrif  Hb,  i.  cap.  xxii.  ^ 
1 1  .—The  rendering  of  the  above  verse  of  Leviti- 
cus in  the  Old  Italic  version  is  remarkable :  Ani-- 
ma  enim  omnis  carnis  sanguis  ejus  estjL.et  ego 
dedi  eunit  vobis,  exorare  pro  animabus  vestris^, 
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sanguis  ef^im  ejus  pro  anima  echrcthit.  Sdbatier. 
Vet.  itaL  And  even  Dr.  Geddes's  translation  is 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  sense^  in  which  the  pas-* 
Jaig6  has  been  applied  in  this  Number.  "  For  tht 
life  of  all  flesh  being  in  the  blood,  it  is  my  ixAll^ 
that  by  it  an  atonement  shall  he  made,  at  the 
altctr,  for  your  lives  J* 

But  thirdly,  the  sacrifice  could  not  have  im- 
plied any  thing  vicarious,  as  no  atonement  could 
be  m«d6  where  life  was  forfeited.--^There  is  no 
argument  advanced  by  the  opponents  of  the  doc- 
trine of  atonement,  with  greater  confidence  than 
ibis;  and  there  is  none  which  abounds  with 
greater  fallacies.  It  is  untrue,  in  point  of  fact : 
it  is  gophisties^l^  in  point  of  reasoning :  and  it  is 
impertinent,  in  point  of  application. 

1  •  It  is  untrue  ;  for  atonements  were  made  in 
cJiBlses^  tvhere  without  atonement  life  was  forfeited. 
This  appears,  at  once,  from  the  passage  of  Levit, 
last  referred  to ;  which  positively  asserts  the 
atonenient  to  be  made  for  the  Ufe  of  the  offerer  ; 
it  al^b  appeatrs  from  the  unbending  rigour  of  the 
law  in  general,  which  seems  to  have  denounced 
death  against  every  violation  of  it,  (see  Deut.  xxvii. 
j?6.  E^ech.  xviii.  19 — 23.  Gal.  in.  10.  James 
ii.  10.)  and  in  particular,  from  the  specific  cases^ 
of  perjury,  ( Levit.  vi.  3.)  and  of  profane  swear^ 
ing,  (v.  4«)  for  which  atonements  were  appointed, 
notwithslimding  the  strict  sentence  of  the  law 
W*  de^h  (Exod.  XX.  7. — and  Levit,  xxiy.  l6.)— * 


Hfeefn  this  GrW.  De Sathf.  cap.  x.  §  S,  Haltigfi 
Noie9  and  Disc.  p.  375^2fij.  aiid  RicMe^i  PettiL 
Uloct.  vol.  i.  p.  245-^243.  280.  This  fetterWrt- 
ter^  it  id  tb  he  obserred^  though  c^dsihg  the  de^c^ 
ffine  of  vica(riou»  sufierihgy  and  wislung  to  sivatf 
liimself  of  the  objectibti  here  trged,  yet  finicli 
himself  not  at  Itbertjr  to  advance  farther  th^h  td 
state^  that  it  seldMn  happened  that  dearth  wai 
denounced  against  an y  i]r^rices^  for  Virhidii  Itth^ 
inent  was  appointed.  •  "^■'^'  '  •'^*H^  . 

'  2.  It  is  sophisticai ;  for  from  the  cirenniittfltncc^ 
hi  atonemefft  not  being  apl]f)ointed  in  those  cases^ 
in  \<rhieh  death  wasi  pl^m{>t6rily  dehdhticiedj  it  itf 
ifnferredy  that  no  atoticlment  could  be  mad^  whei^ 
life  wftd  forfeited  j  whereas  the  true  statement  of 
the  proposition  evidently  is^  that  life  was  forfi^teci 
wher#  no  atonemeiit  was  permitted  t<>  be  made: 
It  is  true  indeed^  that  death  is  not  expiftsily  di^ 
nounced,  \h  those  cases^  in  which  atdhemetr^  #^ 
allowed  ;  but  this  was  becatiSe  the  atonement  wa^ 
permitted  to  arre^  the  sentence  of  the  lav^yltos^  ap^ 
pears  ^  partictilarly  from  this,  that  where  the  pre- 
scribed atonement  was  not  made^  the  law^  no^ 
longer  suspended  in  its  natural  operation^  pro- 
nounced the  sentence  of  death.  The  real  natu^^ 
of  the  case  seems  to  be  this  :  the  rigid  tendency 
of  the  law.  beii^  to  steure  obedience^  on  pain  of 
forfeiture  of  life  ;  all  sifch  offences,  as  were  of  ^ 
aggravated  a  kind  asl  to  preclude  forgiveness,  were 
left  under  the  original  s^entence  of  the  laW^  vitaiist 
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3uch  as  were  attended  with  circumstances  of  miti^ 
gation^  were  forgiven  On  the  condition  of  a  public 
and  humble  acknowledgment  of  the  offence^  by 
complying  with  certain  prescribed  modes  of 
^tonen^nt.  It  should  b^  remembered  alsp^  that 
the  law  was  not  given  at  different  times,  so  as  that 
fts  denunciations  and  atpnenients  should  bQ  proi^ 
inylged  at  different  period$;  both  were  announced 
at  tb^  sfime  time,  and  therefore  in  such  cases  as 
admitted  of  pardon,  the  ^nalty  beiiu^  Buperseded 
^y  th^  atonement^  th^  punishment  strictly  duQ  to 
the  offence  is  consequently  not  defiftanced,  and 
can  only  ht  collected  now  from  the  general  tenr- 
dency  of  ^he  laiw,  from  some  collateral  bearings 
of  the  Mosf^ic  code,  or  frdm  the  inflictioqa  which 
actually  followed  pn  the  negliect  of  the  atone^ 
mentis  Xhg  whole  strength  pf  the  pre^a^^  ob- 
jection rest$^  then  upon  this :  that  we  have  not 
botbthe  atonement  prescribed,  and  the  punishr 
ment  denounced:  that  is,  the  punishment  both 
r^mit^,  and  denounced,  at  th^  same  tim^« 

But  I  haye  dwelt  too  long  iipon  this;  espe-^ 
^ially  when,  Sdly,  the  whole  argument  is  inap- 
plicable. For  even  they  who  hold  the  doctrine 
pf  a  vicarious  punishment,  feel  it  not  necessary 
to  contend,  that  the  evil  inflicted  ox\  the  victim, 
should  be  exactly  the  same  in  quality  and  de-i 
gree,  ^ith  that  denounced  against  the  ofiender : 
it  depending,  they  say,  upon  the  will  of  the 
Ifgipl^tofi   what  {satisfaction  \ie  will  accept  ii\ 
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place  of  the  punishment  of  the  offender^  see 
Outram  De  Sacr.  lib.  i.  cap.  xxi.  §  I.  2.  9. 
But  still  less  will  this  argument  apply^  wherc^ 
vicarious  jnmishment  is  not  contended  for^  but 
merely  an  emblematic  substitute^  the  result  o£ 
institution^  and  which  in  no  respect  involves  the 
notion  of  an  equivalent. 

Fourthly i  The  atonement  by  anipial  sacrifice^ 
in  cases  not  involving  moral  guilt,  can  only 
prove,  that  there  were  sacrifices  which  were  not 
vicarious,  inasmuch  as  there  were  some  that 
were  not  for  sin:  but  it  by  no  means  follows^ 
that  where  moral  guilt  was  involved,  the  sacri-. 
fice  was  not  vicarious.  Now  it  is  only  in  this, 
latter  case,  the  notion  of  a  vicarious  sacrifice  is. 
contended  for,  or  is  indeed  conceivable.  And^ 
accordingly,  it  is  only  in  such  cases,  we  find-: 
tboise  ceremonies  used,  which  mark  the  vicarious, 
import  of  the  sacrifice.  .The  symbolical  transH. 
lation  of  sips,  and  the  consequent  pollution  of 
the  victim,  are  ponfined  to  those  sacrifice  which^ 
were  offered  confessedly  in  expiation  of  sins,  the 
most  eminent  of  which  were  those  offered  on  the. 
day  of  expiation,  and  those  for  the  High  Priest^ 
and  for  the  entire  congregation,  f  Lev.  xvi.  15 — 
38.  iv.  3—12.  and  13—22.)  in  all  of  which, 
the  pollution  caused  by  the  symbolical  transfer 
of  sins,  is  expressed  by  the  burning  of  the  victim, 
ivithout  the  camp:  see  Outr.  De  Sacr.  lib.  i. 
cap.  %yi\.  ^\y2.   Thus  it  appears,  that  the  verjr:. 
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mode  of  sacrifice,  as  well  as  the  occasion  of  it* 
being  offered,  clearly  ascertained  the  case  of  its 
vicarious  import. 

But  it  deserves  to  be  considered,  whether  even 
the  cases  of  the  pu^tpera,  the  leper,  and  the 
Naztrite,  on  which,  HA  ^hey  seem  to  imply  no- 
thing of  crime,  Sykes  and*  other  writers  of  that 
class  lay  so  mdch  stress,  do  hot  bear  ^uch  a  r^Ia* 
Cion  to  sin^  as  to  jtrstify  the  oblation  of  the 
aniniaf  sacrifice  in  the  vie^  here  coniMrded  for. 
It  deserves  to  be  corisldered,  whether  the  plains 
of  childbearing,  and  kit  diseases  of  the  human 
bodjr,  (of  writch  feprdsy  in  the  Eastern  codhtrifes* 
was  deeftied  the  most  grievous,)  being  ttr6  sig-^ 
lial  tonsequencei  of  that  apostacy,  whicli  had 
cfntatled  tneite  calatilities  on  the  children  of  Adam> 
it  might  not  bte  pi'oper  on  occasion  of  a  deHver- 
8rnc6  firbm  these  temarkable  effects  of  sin,  that 
thkte  sbotild  be  this  sensible  representation  of 
tha£  death,  w\iich  wist  the  desert  of  it  in  general, 
and  an  humble  a6knowledgment  of  that  personal 
demerit,  which  had  actually  exposed  ihe  offferer 
on  so  many  occasions  fo  the  severest  punish- 
ment. That  this  was  the  notion  entertained  by 
the  Jewish  doctors,  with  the  additional  circum- 
statice  of  the  imputation  of  actual  crime,  in 
these  cases  of  human  sufiering,  has  been  already 
ribewn,  pp.  268,  269. — see  also  Vitringa  on  Isai. 
Kii.  4t.  There  seeiias  likewise  good  ground  to 
thitilc,  that  the  idi^at  of  distempers,  as  penal  in* 
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flictiims  for  siris,-  Was  prevalent  in  the  ^fKest 
ages  even  among  the  hfeathen^  see  Hctr^is^s  Com)- 
fnent.  on  the  Hiid.  ch.  of  Isdi.  p.  295,  also  Metr^ 
tirii,  as  efidieii  bjr  tto$enm.  Sckol.  in  Jesail 
p.  909.  Thd/6alfe  of  flie  Naziritcf,  it  must  be 
confessed^  seenW  itiore  difflctilt  to  be  reconciled 
to  the  principle  ftere  laid  down.  And  yet,  if 
with  Lightfobt  ^dr'/'lkebt.  in  Luc;  i.  16.)  it  be 
admitted,  that  "  the  few  of  the  Nazirites  Had  a 
reference  to  Adatnj'  wMfe  uiider  the  prohibition 
in  his  stdte  of  iirfifoceiice,*'  rfnd  that  it  wis  ^  d^ 
signed  in  coihihemoititilili  kn  the  state  of  ihno^ 
cence  before  the  fall/*  |[aB 'idea  for  which  hefiiidi 
strong  sup^xyrt  in  the  ttiadhiohs  of  the  Jfews)  it 
may  seem  not  unreasonaWe  to'  cdhclAde,  that  the 
sacrifice  offered  by  the  Nateirite  pdMuied  hy  thi 
DEAD,  was  intended  to  commeniifrafe  that  deaths 
which  was  the  consequence  of  Adam's  faW  fr6ni 
innocence,  and  which  #as  riotf  become  the4fe* 
sert  of  sinful  man.  And  thus  the  case  of  the 
Nazirite,  as  well  as  those  off  the  puerpera  and 
the  leper,  seems  sufficiently  reducible  to  the 
notion  of  sacrifice  here  "fcid  down.  But  let  this 
be  as  it  may,  it  is  clear,  that  to  provfe  that  i 
sacrifice  may  be  vicarious,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
shew  that  every  sacrifice  is  so :  no  more  than,  for 
the  purpose  of  proving  that  there  are  sacrifices 
for  sins,  it  is  necessary  to  shew  that  every  sacri^ 
fice  is  of  that  nature* 
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We  come  now  to  the  J^afA,  and  last,  objeo 
tion ;  in  which  it  is  urged,  that  atonements  for 
sin  being  made  in  some  cases  without  any  ani- 
mal sacrifice,  but  merely  by  an  offering  of  flour; 
by  piacular  sacrifiee  it  could  never  be  intended 
to  imply  the  vicarious  substitution  of  a  life.  To 
this  the  answer  is  obvious,  that  although  no  vi« 
carious  substitution  of  a  life  c^nld  be  conceived^ 
where  life  was  not  given  at  all :  yet  from  this  it 
cannot  follow,  that  where  a  life  was  given,  it 
might  not  admit  a  vicarious  import;  It  should 
be  remembered,  that  ,\bie  case  here  alluded  to 
was  a  case  of  necessity  i^  and  that  this  offering  of 
flour  was  accepted,  onfy  where  the  offerer  was 
so  poor,  that  he  could  not  by  any  possibility 
procure  an  animal  for  sacrifice.  Can  then  any 
thing  be  inferred  from  a  case,  such  as  this,  in 
which  the  offerer  must  have  been  altogether 
prediuded  from  engaging  in  any  form  of  wor-*. 
ship,  and  shut  out  from  all  legal  communion 
with  bis  God,  or  indulged  in  this  inferior  sort  of 
offering?  Besides  is  it  not  n'atural  to  conceive^ 
that  this  offering  of  floiar  being  indulged  to  the. 
poor  man,  in  the  place  of  the  animal  sacrifice 
which,  had  he  been  able,  he  was  bound  to  ofier^ 
he  should  consider  it  but  as  a  substitute  for  the 
animal  sacrifice?  And  that  being  burnt  and  de- 
stroyed upon  the  altar>  he  might  naturally  con- 
ceive of  it,  as  a  symbol  and  representation  of 
that  destruction^  due  to  his  own  demerits  ?  Aad 
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to  all  this  it  may  be  added^  that  this  individual 
might  be  taught  to  look  to  the  animal  sacrifices^ 
oflfered  for  all  the  sins  of  all  the  people  on  the 
day  of  atonement^  for  the  fall  and  complete  con- 
summation of  those  less  |^|erfect  atonements^ 
which  alone  he  had  been  able  to  make. 

These  constitute  the  sum  total  of  the  argu- 
ments^ which  have  been  urged  against  the  vica- 
rious nature  of  the  legal  piacular  atonements. 
How  far  they  are  conclusive  against  the  notion 
of  their  vicarious  import  here  contended  for,  it 
IS  not  difficult  to  judge.  It  deserves  to  be  noted^ 
that  in  the  examination  of  these  arguments,  I 
have  allowed'them  the  full  benefit  of  the  advan- 
tage,  which  their  authors  have  artfully  sought 
for  them;  namely,  that  of  appreciating  their 
value,  as  applied  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  law  con« 
sidered  independently  of  that  great  sacrifice^ 
which  these  were  but  intended  to  pi-efigure,  mad 
from  which  alone  they  derived  whatever  virtue 
they  possessed.  When  we  come  hereafter  to 
consider  them,  as  connected  with  that  event  in 
which  their  true  signiflcancy  lay,  we  shall  find 
the  observations  which  have  been  here  made  ac- 
quiring a  tenfold  strength. 

What  the  opinions  of  the  Jewish  writers  are 
upon  the  subject  of  this  Number,  has  been  al- 
ready explained  in  Number  XXXIII.  Whoever 
vvishes  for  a  more  extensive  review  of  the  testi- 
ihonies  which  they  supply,  on  the  three  points^ 
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T-:rof  the  tmnslation  of  the  offerer's  sins,  the  con- 
sequent poUutidn  of  the  ajiims^I,  and  the  redein}>- 
tion  of  the  sinner  ]by  the  substitution  of  the 
victim,-— may  consult  Qutrafli  De  Sacrif.  lib.  i. 
cap.  xxii.  ^  4 — 12^  ^ 


KO.  XXXIX. ON   THE  iMPOSTTtON   OF  HANDS 

UPON  thjb;  head  0f  the  victim. 


Page  34.  (p) — ^The  .ceremony  of  the  imposi^ 
tion  of  hands  upofi  the  head  of  the  victim^  ha$ 
been  usually  considered^  in  the  case  of  piacular 
sacrifices,  as  a  symbolical  translation  of  the  sins 
oif  the  offender  upon  tjie  head  of  the  sacrifice ; 
and  as  a  mode  of  deprecating  the  evil  due  to  his 
transjgressions.  So  we  find  it  represented  by 
jdharhinelj  in  the  introduction  to  his  coinmen- 
tBLty  on  Leviticus,  (De  VieL  p.  301.):  and  so 
the  ceremony  of  the  Scape  Goat  in  Lev.  xvi.  2\. 
seems  directly  to  assert.  And  it  is  certain,  that 
the  practice  of  imprecating  on  the  head  of  the 
victim,  the  evils  which  the  sacrificer  wished  to 
avert  from  himself,  was  usual  amongst  the  hea- 
then, as  appears  particularly  from  IJerodotuSf 
(lib.  ii.  cap.  39.)  who  relates  this  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, ^nd  ^t  the  same  time  asserts  that  no  Egyp-- 
tian  would  so  much  as  '^  taste  the  head  of  any 
animal,"  but  under  the  inflijence  pf  this  reli§ioijj| 
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cnstom  flung  It  into  the  river.  -  This  interpret 
tation  of  the  ceremony  of  the  imposition  of 
hands,  in  the  Mosaic  sacrifice,  is  however  strongly 
contested  by  certain  writers,  particularly  by 
ISykes,  (Essay  on  Sacr0  p^  26~-50)  and  the 
author  of  the  Scripture  Account  of  Sacrifices, 
(App&cid.  p.  10.)  who  contend,  that  this  cere* 
mony  was  not  confined  to  piacular  sacrifices,  but 
was  also  used  in  those  which  were  eucharistica), 
^^in  which,  commemoration  was  made,  not  of 
sins,  but  of  mercies:**  it  was  not  therefore,  say 
th^,  always  accompanied  with  confession  of 
^ins,  but  with  praise^  or  thanksgiving,  or  in 
short  such  concomitant  as  suited  the  nature  and 
intention  of  the  particular  sacrifice.  But  in  or- 
der to  prove^  that  it  was  not  attended  ii^ith  ac- 
knowledgment of  sin,  in  sacrifices  not  piacular, 
it  is  necessary  to  shew,  t^at  in  none  but  piaeii* 
lar  was  there  any  reference  whatever  to  sin*  In 
these  indeed,  the  pardon  of  sin  is  the  appro^* 
priate  object;  but  (SiKtt  in  our  expressions  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving,  acknowledgment  shonld 
be  made  of  our  owa  unworthiness,  and  of  the 
general  desert  of  sin^  seem^  not  unreasonable* 
That  even  the  eocharistic  sacrifices,  then,  might 
bear  some  relation  to  sin,  especially  if  animal 
sacrifice. in  its  first  institution  was  designed  to 
represent  that  death  which  had  been  introduced 
1e^  sin,  will  perhaps  not  be  deemed  improbable* 
And  in  confirmation  of  tli^  it  is  certain^  :diat 
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the  Jewish  doctors  combine,  in  all  cases,  ck>n4 
fession  of  sins  with  imposition  of  hands.  "  Where 
there  is  no  confession  of  sins,**  say  they,  "  there 
is  no  imposition  of  hands/*  See  Outram  D& 
Sacr.  lib.  i.  cap.  xv.  ^8. 

But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  at  all  events  clears 
that  if  the  ceremony  be  admitted  to  have  had> 
in  each  kind  of  sacrifice,  the  signification  suited 
to  its  peculiar  nature  and  intention ;  it  necessa* 
rily  follows,  that  when  used  in  piacular  sacri^ 
fices,  it  implied  a  reference  to,  and  acknowledg- 
ment of^  sin:  confession  of  sins  being  always 
undoubtedly  connected  with  piacular  sacrifices^ 
US  appears  from  Levit,  v.  5.  xvi.  21.  and  Numb. 
V.  7-  The  particular  forms  of  confession,  used 
in  the  different  kinds  of  piacular  sacrifice,  are  als6 
handed  down  to  us  by  the  Jewish  writers;  an<i 
are  given  by  Outram  (De  Sacr.  lib.  i.  cap.  xv. 
§  10,  11.)  The  form  prescribed  for  the  indivi- 
dual, presenting  his  own  sacrifice,  seenj^^ar- 
ticularly  significant,  "  O  God,  I  have  sinned,  I^ 
have  done  perversely,  I  have  trespassted  before 
thee,  and  have  done  so  and  so.  Lo!  now  I  re-» 
pent,  and  am  truly-  sorry  for  my  misdeeds.  Let 
then  this  victim  be  my  expiation."*  Which  last 
words  were  accompanied  by^.the  action,  of  laying 
hands  on  the  head  of  the  victim;  and  were  con- 
sidered by  the  Jews,  as  we  have  seen  from  several 
authorities,  in  pp.  26 1,  262,  to  be  equivalent  ta 
this;  ."  let  the  evils,   which  in  justice  should 
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have  fallen  on  my  head,  light  upon  the  head  of 
this  victim.  See  Outram.  De  Sacr.  hb.  i,  cap. 
xxii.  §  5,  6.  9. 

Now^  that  this  imposition  of  hands,  joined  to 
the  confession  of  sins,  was  intended  symboKcally 
to  transfer  the  sins  of  the  offerer,  on  the  head 
of4;he  victim;  and  consequently  to  point  it  oiit 
as  the  substitute  for  the  offender,  and  as  the 
accepted  medium  of  expiation ;  will  appear  from 
the  bare  recital  of  the  ceremony,  as  prescribed 
on  the  day  of  expiation.  Aaron  shall  lay  both 
his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  live  goaty  and 
confess  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of 
Israel^  and  all  their  transgressions  in  all  their 
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— and  the  goat  shall  bear  upon  him  all  their 
iNiauiTiES,"  &c.  (Levit.  xvi.  31,  22.)  The  sins 
of  the  people  being  thus  transferred  to  the  ani- 
mal, it  is  afterwards  represented  to  be  so  polluted, 
as  to  pollute  the  person,  that  carried  it  away; 
(Lev.  \  •  26.)  and  by  the  entire  ceremony,  ex- 
piation is  made  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  Now 
it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  this  is  the  only  pas- 
sage in  the  entire  Scripture,  in  which  the  mean- 
ing of  the  ceremony,  of  laying  hands  on  the 
head  of  the  victim,  is  directly  explained:  and 
from  this,  one  would  naturally  think,  t|iere  could 
be  no  difficulty  in  understanding  its  true  import 
in  all  other  cases  of  piacular  sacrifice. 

VOL.  I.  B  B 
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But  the  ingenuity  of  the  writers  above  men-* 
tioned>  is  not  to  be  silenced  so  easily*  The 
goat,  says  Dr.  Sykes,  (Essay,  p*  37-)  was  so 
polluted^  that  it  was  not  sacrificed,  but  sent 
away :  ^^  it  was  not,  then,  to  transfer  sins  upon 
the  sacrifice,  that  hands  were  laid  upon  the  head 
of  the  victim:  as  men  would  not  offer  unto 
God,  what  they  know  to  be  polluted."*  In  this 
notion,  of  the  pollution  of  the  scape-goat  render- 
ing it  unfit  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice,  H.  Taylor 
concurs  with  Sykes.  (Ben.  Mord.  pp.  827> 
828.) 

Now  to  the  objection  here  urged  it  may  be 
answered,  1.  that  the  scapegoat  was  actually 
a  part  of  the  sin- offering  for  the  people,  as  is 
shewn  more  particularly  in  page  62,  and  Num- 
ber LXXI ;  and  as  is  confessed  by  the  author 
of  the  Scripture  Account  of  Sacrifices,  (Ap- 
pend, p.  12.)  who  agrees  with  Sykes  in  the  main 
part  of  his  objection;  and  as  may  be  directly 
collected  from  Levit.  xvi.  5.  10.  in  which  the 
two  goats  are  called  a  sin-offering,  and  the 
scape-goat  Ae^rSaeA  m  presented  before  the  Lord, 
to  make  an  atonement  with  him.  See  Patrick 
on  these  verses. 

Secondly,  Admitting  even  the  scape*goat  ta 
have  been  entirely  distinct  from  the  sin-offering ; 
since  the  same  ceremony,  which  is  allowed  by 
Sykes  and  H.  Taylor  to  be  a  proof  that  the 
scapi^goat  was  polluted  by  the  translation  of  the 
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people's  sins ;  namely,  the  person,  who  carried  it 
away  being  obliged  to  wash,  before  he  was 
again  admitted  into  the  camp;  since,  I  say,  this 
isame  ceremony  was  prescribed  with  respect  to 
the  bullock,  and  the  goat,  which  had  been  sor- 
'crificed  as  sin-offerings;  -it  follows,  that  they 
likewise  were  polluted;  and  that  therefore,  there 
was  a  translation  of  sins  to  the  animals,  that  were 
actually  sacrificed  in  expiation  of  those  sins* 
Now  this  translation  being  accompanied  with,  is 
also  to  be  considered  as  expressed  by^  the  impo- 
sition of  hands;  a  ceremony,  which  it  was  the 
less  necessary  specially  to  prescribe  here,  as  this 
was  already  enjoined  for  all  cases  of  piacular  sa- 
crifice, in  Lev.  ch.  iv. — and  that  this  ceremony 
did  take  place,  we  can  have  no  doubt,  not  only 
from  this  general  direction  in  the  4th  chapter, 
but  also  from  the  express  testimonies  of  the 
Jewish  writers  on  this  head,  (Ainsw.  on  Levit. 
xvi.  6.  11.)  and  from  the  description  in  2  Chr. 
xxix.  23.  of  the  sacrifice  offered  by  Hezekiah, 
to  make  an  atonement  Jor  all  Israel. — TTiey 
brought  forth  the  he-goats  for  the  sin-offerings 
before  the  king  and  the  congregation^  and  they 
XAiD  THEIR  HANDS  UPON  THEM — and  the  pHests 
killed  theniy  &c. 

Thirdly,  The  entire  of  the  notion,  that  what 
was  polluted  (as  it  is  symbolically  called)  by  sin, 
could  not  be  offered  to  God,  is  founded  in  a 
mistake^  arising  from  the  not  distinguishing  be* 
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tween  the  natural*  impurities  and  blemishes  of 
the  animal^  (which  with  good  reason  unfitted 
it  for  a  sincere  and  respectful  expression  of  de- 
votion,) and  that  emblematical  defilement,  which 
arose  out  of  the  very  act  of  worship,  and  existed 
but  in  the  imagination  of  the*  woishipper.  It 
should  be  remarked  also,  that  this  notion  of  the 
defilement  of  the  victim  by  the  transfer  of  the 
offerer's  sins,  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with 
the  Mosaic  precepts,  concerning  the  pure  and 
unblemished  state  of  the  animal  chosen  for  sa- 
crifice, (Ex.  xii.  5.  Lev.  xxii.  21.  Num.  xix.  2. 
Mai.  i.  14,  &c. )  as  is  urged  by  Sykes  and  H. 
Taylor,  and  by  Dr.  Priestley,  (TheoL  Rep.  vol.  i. 
p.  213.)  seems  absolutely  to  require  and  pre- 
suppose this  purity,  the  more  clearly  to  convey 
the  idea,  that  the  pollution  was  the  sole  result  of 
the  translated  defilement  of  the  sinner.  In  like 
manner  we  are  told  in  the  New  Testament,  that 
Christ  was  made  a  curse,  and  also  sin  (or  a  sin- 
offering)   Jbr     us;     whilst    to    make  it  more 

*  The  word  in  the  original  used  to  denote  'the  perfect 
state  o&the  aoimals  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice  is  D'on,  which 
Rosenm,  explains  bj  '^  perfeciumy  i.  e.  sine  fitio  ct  defectu 
corporis,  sine  aegritudine  et  membrorum  debilitate;  id  quod 
Graec.  afMJiAov,  quod  Alexandrini  hie  habent."  Josephus 
(Antiq,  Lib.  III.  cap.  x.)  calls  these  animals  oXo«Ai}^a  xat 
%xbTou  lAfiht  Xt^iufinfAtpa,  entire  and  without  blemishm  Herodotus 
also  (Lib.  II.  cap.  xlii.)  testifies  that  the  animals  offered  by 
the  Egyptians  were  of  the  like  description :   t»(  «aO«^»(  a^« 
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clear,  that  all  this  was  the  eflect  of  our 
sin^  it  is  added  that  he  hneu)  no  sin  himself. 
And  indeed  they  who  consider  the  pollution  of 
the  victim  as  naturally  irreconcileahle  with  the 
notion  of  a  sacrifice,  as  Doctor  Priestley  evi- 
dently does,  would  do  well  to  attend  to  the 
xofla^fcara  of  'the  antients,  who,  whilst  they  re- 
quired for  their  gods  the  nXetx  6v(riu,  the  most 
perfect  animals  for  sacrifice,  (see  Potter  on  the 
Religion  of  Greece,  ch.  iv.  and  Outr.  De  Sacr. 
lib.  i.  cap.  ix.  §  3,)  at  the  same  time  sought  to 
appease  them,  by  ofiering  up  human  victims 
whom  they  had  first  loaded  with  imprecations, 
and  whom  they  in  consequence  deemed  so  pol- 
luted with  the  sjns  of  those,  for  whom  they  were 
to  be  offered,  that  the  word  zocQuofjw  became  sy- 
nonymous to  what  was  most  execrable  and  im- 
pure, and  with  the  Latins  was  rendered  by  the. 
word  scKLUS,  as  if  to  mark  the  very  extreme  and 
essence  of  what  was  sinful.  See  Stephanus  on 
ycocQocofjLoCi  and  Suidas  on  the  words  koc6uo[4m  and 

It  must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that  the  author  of 

the  Scrip.  Account  of  Sacr.    has    gone    upon 

grounds  entirely  different  from  the  above  named 

authors.     He  positively  denies,  that  either  the 

scape-goat,  or  the  bullock,  incurred  any  pollution 

whatever  ;  and  maintains,  that  the  washing  of  the 

persons  who   carried  them    away,    indi(  ated  no 

pollution  of  the  victims,  inasmuch  as  the  same 
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washing  was  prescribed  in  cases  of  holiness^  not 
of  pollution.  ( App.  p.  11.)  But,  besides  that 
this  author  is  singular  in  his  notion  that  the  scape-^ 
goat  was  not  polluted,  he  proceeds  altogether  upon 
a  wrong  acceptation  of  those  passages,  which  re- 
late to  persons  and  things  that  came  into  contact 
with  the  sin-ofFering ;  it  being  commonly  tran- 
slated, in  Lev,  vi.  18,  and  elsewhere,  he  that 
toucheth  them  (the  sin-offerings)  shall  be  HOLy, 
whereas  it  should  be  rendered,  as  Wall  properly 
observes,  in  quite  a  contrary  sense,  shall  be  sanc-. 
TiFiED,  or  CLJEANSED,  shall  be  under  an  obligation, 
or  necessity,  of  cleansing  himself,  as  the  LXX 
understand  it,  oiyicca-Qfjarerui.  See  fVdlVs  Critical 
Notes,  Lev.  vi.  18.  where  this  point  is  most  satis- 
factorily treated. 

Upon  the  whole  then,  there  appears  no  reason- 
able objection  against  the  idea,  that  the  imposi- 
tion '  of  hands,  in  piacular  sacrifices,  denoted  an 
emblematical  transfer    of  *guilt;    and  that  the 

*  Dr,  Geddes's  authority,  when  it  happens  to  be  on  the 
side  of  orthodoxy,  is  not  without  its  weight:  because  having 
no  very  strong  bias  in  that  direction  there  remains  only  the 
Tis  veri  to  account  for  his  having  taken  it.  I  therefore 
willingly  accept  his  assistance  on  f  his  subj«^6t  of  the  iniposi. 
tion  of  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  vidim.  He  renders 
hcoit,  i.  4.  And  he  thall  lay  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the 
victim^  that  it  may  be  an  acceptable  atonement  for  him.  And 
on  the  words,  lay  his  hand,  &c«  he  subjoins  this  remark— 
'^  Thereby  devoting  it  to  God  :  and  tuansferrinc,  as  \t 
were,  lus  own  guilt  upon  the  tictim."    A  mere  typical 
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eeremony  consequently  implied  the  desire,  that 
the  evil  due  to  the  sinner  might  be  averted,  by 
what  was  to  fall  on  the  head  of  the  victim.  This 
receives  farther  confirmation,  from  the  consider- 
ation of  other  parts  of  Scripture,  in  which  this 
ceremony  of  imposition  of  hands  was  used  with- 
out any  reference  to  sacrifice.  In  Levit.  xxiv.  J  4^ 
15.  we  find  this  action  prescribed  in  the  case  of 
the  blasphemer,  before  he  was  put  to  death ;  it 
being  at  the  same  time  added,  th^t  whosoever 
curseth  his  God,  shall  bear  his  sin :  thus  as  it 
were  expressing  by  this  significant  action,  that  the 
evil  consequences  of  his  sin  should  Jhll  upon  his 
head :  and  in  these  words,  Maimonides  expressly 
6ays,  the  blasphemer  was  marked  out  for  punish- 
ment, by  those  who  laid  their  hands  upon  his 
head,  **  thy  blood  be  upon  thine  own  head,"  (see 
Outram.^  De  Sacr.  lib.  i.  cap.  xv.  §  8.)  "  as  if  to 
say,  the  punishment  of  this  sin  fall  upon  thyself, 
and  not  on  us  and*  the  rest  of  the  people/*  The 
expressions  also  in  Joshua  ii.  19*  ^  Sam.  i.  l6. 
£sth.  ix.  $5.    Ps.  vii.  16.  and  several  other  pas- 

rite,  (he  adds,^  derived,  probably^  from  the  legal  custom  of 
the  accusing  witness  laying  his  baud  upon  the  head  of  the 
criminal.  As  to  Dr.  Geddes's  mode  of  explaining  the  matter 
I  am  indifferent.  Valeat  quantum.  His  admission  of  the 
emblematical  transfer  of  guilt  upon  the  victim  1  am  perfe^ly 
contented  with  :  and  indeed  his  illustration,  by  the  witness 
pointing  out  the  object  with  whom  the  guilt  lay,  does  not 
tend  much  to  weaken  the  significancy  of  the  aOtiQa^ 
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sages  of  the  Old  Testament,  respecting  evils  falU 
ing  upon  the  head  of  the  person  to  suffer,  may 
give  still  farther  strength  to  these  observations. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked^  that  the  sacrifice 
referred  to  in  the  passage  cited  in  the  text,  wa« 
that  of  a  burnt  offerings  or  holocaust ;  and  as  the 
language  in  which  it  is  spoken  of,  as  being  ac- 
cepted  for  the  offerer,  to  make  atonement  for 
hintj  obviously  falls  in  with  the  interpretation  here 
given  of  the  ceremony  of  laying  hands  on  the 
head  bf  the  victim,  it  appears,  that  it  was  not 
only  in  the  case  of  the  sin-offering  enjoined  by 
the  law,  that  this  action  was  connected  with  an 
acknowledgment  of  sin,  but  with  respect  also  to 
that  kind  of  sacrifice,  which  existed  before  the 
law ;  and  which,  as  not  arising  out  of  the  law,  is 
accordingly  not  now  prescribed ;  but  spoken  of 
in  the  very  opening  of  the  sacrificial  code,  as  al- 
ready in  familiar  use,  and  offered  at  ,the  will  of 
the  individual ;  If  any  man  bring  an  offering — 
a  burnt  sacrifice^  &c. That  the  burnt-sacri- 
fice was  offered  in  expiation  of  sins  has  indeed 
been  doubted,  but  so  strongly  is  the  reference  to 
sin  marked  in  the  description  of  this  sacrifice,  that 
Dr.  Priestley,  on  the  supposition  of  its  being  a 
voluntary  offering,  feels  himself  compelled  even 
to  admit  it  as  a  consequence,  "  that  in  every  sa- 
crifice the  offerer  was  considered  as  a  sinner,  and 
that  the  sacrifice  had  respect  to  })\m  in  that  cha,- 
racter"  (TheoL  Rep.  vol.  i.  pp.  204, 205,  )-^^  co«* 
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elusion,  so  directly  subversive  of  his  notion  of  sa- 
crifices as  mere  gifts,  that  in  order  to  escape  from 
it,  he  is  obliged  to  deny,  in  opposition  to  every 
commentator,  that  the  burnt-sacrifice  here  spoken 
of  was  a  voluntary  offering.  Now,  that  the  word, 
XSirb,  should  not  be  translated,  as  it  is  in  our  com- 
mon version,  of  his  oivn  voluntary  will,  I  admit 
with  Dr.  Priestley.  It  should  be  rendered,  as 
appears  from  the  use  of  the  word  immediately 
after,  and  in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  as  well  as 
from  the  Greek,  the  Chaldee,  the  Syriac  and  the 
Arabic  versions^ ^br  his  acceptances  SeeHoubig. 
Alnsw.  and  Purver.  But  the  present  version  of 
this  word  is  far  from  being  the  strength  of  the 
cause.  The  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  in- 
troduced, and  the  entire  of  the  context,  place  it 
beyond  doubt,  that  the  sacrifice  spoken  of,  was 
the  voluntary  burnt-oflfering  of  an  individual. 
And  thus  Dr.  Priestley's  argument  holds  good 
against  himself,  and  he  admits  that  in  every  sacri- 
fice there  was  a  reference  to  sin.  On  the  expi- 
atory nature  of  the  burnt-offering,  we  shall  see 
more  hereafter,  in  Number  LXVII. 

*  The  words,  mrp '•jdV  unV,  Rosenm.  renders,  ut  accepius 
sit  Deoy  Dei  favorem  sibi  concilict.     Levit.  i.  3. 
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NO.  XL. — ON  THE  SUFFICIENCY  OF  THE  PROOF  Of 
THE  PROPITIATORY  NATURE  OF  THE  MOSAIC 
SACRIFICES,  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  ARGUMENT 
WHICH  ESTABLISHES  TilEIR  VICARIOUS  IM^ 
PORT. 


Page  34.  {^) — That  the  Jewish  sacrifices  were 
propitiatory  J  or  in  other  words,  that  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  animal,  and  in  virtue 
Oif  it  either  immediately  or  remotely,  the  pardon 
of  the  oflfender  was  procured,  is  all  that  my  argu- 
ment requires,  in  the  place  referred  to  by  the 
present  Number.  The  vicarious  import  of  the 
sacrifice  seems  indeed  sufficiently  established  by 
shewing,  as  has  been  done,  that  the  sins  of  the 
oflfender  were  transferred  in  symbol  to  the  victim, 
and  immediately  after,  expiated  by  the  death  of 
the  animal,  to  which  they  had  been  so  transferred. 
But  this  has  been  an  argument  ex  abundanti; 
and  has  been  introduced,  rather  for  the  purpose 
of  evincing  the  futility  of  the  objections  so  confi- 
dently relied  on,  than  as  essential  to  the  present 
enquiry.  The  effect  of  propitiation  is  all  that  the 
argument  absolutely  demands.  For  further  dis- 
cussion of  this  important  subject,  I  refer  the  reader 
to  Number  XLII. 
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no.  xli. — on  the  divine  institution  of  sacri* 
fice:  and  the  traces  thereof  discover-, 
able  in  the  heathen  corruptions  of  the 

KITE. 

Page  35.  (*)  That  the  rite  of  sacrifice  was  not 
an  invention  of  man,  but  an  ordinance  of  God ;;. 
that^  however  in  passing  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  it  might  have  become  deformed  by  idolar* 
trous  practices,  it  yet  had  not  sprung  from  an  ido- 
latrous  source, — it  is  the  principal  object,  of  the 
second  of  the  Discourses  contained  in  this  volume, 
and  of  many  of  the  Dissertations  which  are  to  fol-^ 
low  in  the  next,  to  establish.*    I  shall  not  there- 

*  Dr.  Randolph  in  his  interesting  and  valuable  Tolume  of 
Adv<*iit  Sermons,  has  expressed  himself  with  felicity  upon 
this  subject. — ^^  From  those  who  presumptuously  deride  the 
dodtriue  of  Atonement,  we  would  ask  some  reasonable  so- 
lution of  the  origin  of  sacrifice.  Will  they  make  it  consist- 
ent with  any  natural  idea,  will  they  discover  in  the  blood  of 
an  innocent  vidim,  any  thing  recommendatory  in  itself  of 
the  oti'erer's  suit  and  devotions  ?  Though  they  should  clear 
away,  what  they  term,  a  load  of  superstition  from  the  Chris- 
tian worship,  they  will  find  it  encumbering  every  altar  of 
their  favourite  natural  religion ;  they  will  find  these  absur* 
dities  forming  the  significant  and  generally  indispensable 
part  of  all  religious  ceremonies  :  and  however  disgraced,  as 
we  are  ready  to  allow,  with  every  abominable  pollution, 

though  retaining  nothing  to  perfect  the  service^  or  to  purify 
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fore  here  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  this  question, 
but  confine  myself  merely  to  a  few  extracts  from 
Eusebius,  with  some  accompanying  observations, 
upon  this  subject. 

That  learned  writer  having  deduced  from  the 
scripture  account  of  the  sacrifices  of  Abel,  Noah, 
and  Abraham,  and  from  the  sacrificial  institutions 
by  Moses,  the  fact  of  a  divine  appointment,  pro- 
ceeds to  explain  the  nature  and  true  intent  of  the 
rite  in  the  following  manner. — ''  Whilst  men  had 
no  victim  that  was  more  excellent,  more  precious, 
and  more  worthy  of  God,  animals  were  made  the 
price  and  ransom*  of  their  souls.  And  their  sub- 
stituting these  animals  in  their  own  room  bore 
indeed  some  affinity  to  their  suffering,*  themselves; 
in  which  sense  all  the  antient  worshippers  and 
friends  of  God,  made  use  of  them.  The  holy 
spirit  had  taught  them,  that  there  should  one  day 
come  a  Victim,  more  venerable,  more  holy,  and 
more  worthy  of  God.  He  had  likewise  instructed 
them  how  to  point  him  out  to  the  world  by  types 
and  shadows.  And  thus  they  became  prophets, 
and  were  not  ignorant  of  their  having  been  cho- 

the  offering,  still  in  its  expiatory  form,  in  its  propitiatory 
hopes,  the  sacrifice  of  heathen  nations  preserres  the  teatures 
of  that  sacred  and  solemn  office,  which  was  ordained  to  keep 
up  the  remembrance  of  guiii,  till  the  full  and  perfect  sacri- 
fice,  oblation,  and  satisfadtion  was  made  by  an  eternal  Me- 
diator, for. the  sins  of  tue  whole  world."  Sermons  during 
Advent ,  pp.  46.  47. 
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^n  out  to  represent  to  mankind,  the  things  which 
God  resolved  to  accompHsh."* — In  other  words 
he  pronounces,  that  the  ancient  sacrifices,  those 
prescribed  to  the  patriarchs,  and  those  enjoined 
by  the  law,  were  types  and  figures^  and  known  to 
be  such,  of  that  one  great  sacrifice,  which  was,  at 
a  future  day,  to  be  offered  upon  the  cross  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  human  race. 

Of  the  practices  which  grew  out  of  this  original 
institution,  and  of  the  abuses  to  which  it  led 
amongst  the  heathen  world,  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable may  be  discovered  in  the  account  of  the 
mystical  offering  of  the  Phenicians  recorded  by 
the  same  writer  from  Sanckoniatho ;  which,  as 
well  from  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the 
transaction  itself,  as  from  the  interesting  and  im- 
portant bearing  given  to  it  by  a  late  ingenious 
writer,  I  here  submit  to  the  reader  in  the  words 
of  the  historian. 

•f*  "  It  was  an  established  custom  amongst  the 
antients"  (speaking  of  the  Phenicians,)  **  on  any 

*  Euseb»  DemonsL  Evang.  lib.  I.  cap.  z.  p.  36.  Tho 
whole  of  the  tenth  chapter  is  well  worth  attention, 

-f*  eSq^  iiv  tok  wo^ftioK  i»  TAic  fif7AXa((  aviifo^atq  rut  xithfHff,^ 
am  tvi  voLrrm  <f>^9^»q,  to  iry»7nifit909  ru9  rtKtu9  ^aq  x^arii9Ta^ 
91  «roXi«(,  «  i^vtff,  f »(  fffuynv  t9riii^09M,  Xvr^o9  tok  ti/xa'^ok  %»(/ao0'I. 
KocTiff(p»rro9To  h  ot  ^(^OfAivoi  MYSTIKflS.  Kgo^og  rot9V9,  ov  ok 

^omxti  Iff^amX  T^oaayo^tvaa-t,  Saai?itvti9  mq  X^i^h  *^^  vrt^09  fAtret 
74V  T»  j3»»  TiAtvTijv  i»(  ro9  ra  K^oytf  ari^ot  »a^u^t/^Hi,  i|  tmx*>^^»i 
>f/*9>i?j   A9uQ^tr  ?ayo^ffiip  vio9  t^wr  f/t^nyvnt,   q9  h»  two  Is«I 


\ 
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calamitous  or  dangerous  emergency,  for  the  rulef 
of  the  state,  to  offer  up,  in  prevention  of  the  gene^ 
ral  ruin,  the  most  dearly  beloved  of  his  children> 
as  a  ransom  to. avert  the  divine  vengeance.     And 

wotXovp,  (tv  fMifoytpyq  aruq  irt  xoci  vvf  xa^»^l»»  irei^a  roi;  ^»m|i) 
fifia^at  ayinyietrh    Tot  viavj    ^uiao*  ti   x«'raajeiva0'«fMvo(   xan^va-tf, 

Euseb*  PrcBp,  Evang.  Lib.  I.  cap,  x.  p.  40.  and  Lib.  IV. 
rap.  xvi.  pp.  156,  157. 

It  will  be  remarked  here  that  the  word  lafamX,  in  this  ex^* 
tra6t  of  Eusebius,  I  have  written  //  in  the  translation.— -This 
I  have  done  upon  the  authority  of  the  ablest  critics.  6rro- 
tius^  FossiuSf  and  others,  arc  of  opinion,  that  the  transcriber 
of  Eusebius  meeting  with  Tx  (//)  supposed  it  to  be  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  word  l^fctfiX^  (Israel)  often  abridged  thus  in  the 
MSS.  of  the  Greek  Christian  writers,  and  wrote  it  at  fuH 
length  as  we  now  find  it.  This  is  confirmed  hy  the  circum*-' 
stance  of  Kronus  being  elsewhere  called  77,  as  we  learn  from 
Eusebius  himself,  (pp.  36,  37.) — On  this  see  Grotius  in 
Deut.  xviii.  10.  Vossius  de  Idol.  lib.  I.  cap.  xviii.  p.  143. 
Marsham  Can,  Ckron,  p.  79.  and  Bryanfs  Observat.  on 
Hist,  p.  388.  The  last  named  writer  sajs,  ^^  Kronus  origi- 
nally esteemed  the  supreme  deity,  as  is  manifest  from  his 
being  called  B  and  Ilus,  It  was  the  same  name  as  the  El 
of  the  Hebrews ;  and  according  to  St.  Jerome  was  one  of 
the  ten  names  of  God.  Phcsnicibus  B,  quiHebranB  El^  quod 
est  unum  de  decern  nominibus  Dei.  Damascios,  in  the  life  of 
Isidorus,  as  it  occurs  in  Photius,  mentions  that  Kronus  was 
worshipped  by  the  people  of  those  parts,  under  the  name  of 

EU  Ootir(Ki(  %ou  Sv^oi  Tov  K^vov  HX>  xoti  BqX^  xoi  BoXaOiiir  iff'oio- 
f&tt^wi."  Observations^  &c.  p.  289.<-^lt  should  be  observed 
that  the  ^H  (£/)  of  the  Hebrews  is  written  Vh  (7/)  in  Sy« 
riac ;  and  consequently  is  the  II  of  the  Phenicians :  so 
that  7/ and  El  are  without  doubt  the  same  name. 
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they  who  were  devoted  for  this  purpose,  were 
offered  mystically.  For  Kroniis  truly,  whom  the 
Phenicians  call  II,  and  who  after  his  death  was 
translated  with  divine  honours  to  the  star  which 
bears  his  name,  having,  whilst  he  ruled  over  that 
people,  b^otten  by  a  nymph  of  the  country, 
named  Anobret,  an  only  son,  thence  entitled  Jeud^ 
(it  being  to  this  day  usual  with  the  Phenicians  so 
to  denominate  an  only  son,)  had,  when  the  na- 
tion was  endangered  from  a  most  perilous  war, 
after  dressing  up  his  son  in  the  emblems  of  roy* 
alty,  offered  him  as  a  sacrifice  on  an  altar  specie- 
ally  prepared  for  the  purpose." 

On  the  Phenician  rites,  and  particularly  upon 
their  mystical  offering  here  described,  the  late 
very  learned  Mr.  Bryant  has  offered  some  curious 
and  striking  observations,  from  which  I  have 
made  the  following  selection,  which  I  trust  will 
not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader. 

It  sjiould  not,  however,  be  dissembled,  that  Stillingjleetj 
(after  Scaliger  and  others)  is  of  opinion,  that  the  word  might 
ha?e  been  written  Israethy  Eusebius,  as  we  now  find  it,  and 
that  by  that  Abraham  might  hare  been  intended*  (jOrig. 
Sacr,  p.  S7I.)  He  has  not,  however,  advanced  any  thing  to 
place  this  matter  beyond  doubt.  And  the  authority  of  Euse^ 
bins  himself  as  already  given,  with  the  other  references  that 
have  been  noticed,  renders  it  highly  probable  that  //was 
the  word  as  originally  written.  Vossius  also  (p.  143)  re« 
marks,  ^'  Parum  credibile  est,  Phoenices  pro  Deo  summOy 
hoc  est  Molocho,  sive  Saturno,  habituros  Israelentj  parentem 
gentis  vicinas,  maiimeque  ej^osae ;  quod  satis  sacra  t69tatur 
kistoria." 
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After  speaking  of  the  sacrifices  customary  with 
various  nations,  especially  their  human  sacrifices, 
he  goes  on  to  say, — "  These  nations  had  certainly 
a  notion  of  a  federal  and  an  expiatory  sacrifice. 
It  was  derived  to  them  by  tradition;  and  though 
originally  founded  in  truth,  yet  being  by  degrees 
darkened  and  misapplied,  it  gave  rise  to  the  worst 
of  profanations,  and  was  the  source  of  the  basest 
and  most  unnatural  ci*uelty.  I  have  shewn  at 
large .  that  hutnan  victims  were  very  common 
among  the  Phenicians :  and  Philo  Byhlitis  tells 
us  from  Sanchoniathop  that  in  some  of  their  sacri- 
fices there  was  a  particular  mystery :  ^  they  who 
were  devoted  for  this  purpose,  were  offered  mysti- 
cally ;'  that  is,  under  a  mystical  representation  : 
and  he  proceeds  to  inform  us,  that  it  was  in  con- 
sequence  of  an  example  which  had  been  set  this 
people  by  the  God  Kronus,  who  in  a  time  of  dis^ 
tress  offered  up  his  only  son  to  hisjather  Oura-' 
nus.'^^ — He  observes,  that  there  is  something  in 
the  account  so  very  extraordinary  as  to  deserve 
most  particular  attention ;  and  after  quoting  the 
passage  from  Eusebius,  which  I  have  given  at  full 
length  in  page  381,  he  remarks,  that  "  if  nothing 
more  be  meant  by  it,  than  that  a  king  of  the 

*  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Eusebius  has  given  this  account 
of  the  matter,  in  a  passage  different  from  that,  which  1  hare 
already  quoted  from  him.  Aoii^e  h  yuofju9tif  x»i  9^opaf>  ro* 
9avr*i  ^otoytn  t/Mv  K^ovo;  Ov^ctpu  varqi  o^oya^o*.  Prwp,  Evangi 
p.  38. 
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country  sacrificed  his  son,  and  that  the  people  af- 
terwards copied  his  example,  it  supplies  a  cruel 
•  precedent  too  blindly  followed,  but  contains  no- 
thing  in  it  of  a  mystery.'*  ,"  When  a  fact"  (he 
adds)  "  is  supposed  to  have  a  mystical  reference, 
there  should  be  something  more  than  a  bare  imi- 
tation. Whatever  may  have  been  alluded  to  un- 
der this  typical  representation,  it  was,  I  believe, 
but  imperfectly  understood  by  the  Phenicians; 
and  is  derived  to  us  still  more  obscurely,  by  be- 
ing transmitted  through  a  ^secondary  channel." 

Our  author,  having  cleared  the  history  from 
some  obscurities  and  apparent  contradictions,  pro- 
ceeds to  his  final  result. — ^^  This  is  the  only  in- 
stance of  any  sacrifice  in  the  Gentile  world,  which 
is  said  to  be  mystical  \  and  it  was  attended  with 
circumstances  which  are  very  extraordinary. 
Kronusy  we  find,  was  the  same  with  El,  and  Eli- 
oun  :  and  he  is  termed  T^tg'o^y  and  Tr\/fgpuviog.  He 
is  moreover  said  to  have  the  Elohim  for  his  coad- 
j  utors :  ljj[jt,f4Mx^^  I^^  '^^  Kpova  "EkcaUfjL  iTTszXi/j^ija'ocv* 

*  Bryant  here  alludes  to  the  circumstance  of  our  notbe- 
ihg  possessed  of  Sanchoniaiho^s  history  itself,  but  mcrelj  of 
a  fragment  of  a  Greek  translation  4>r  it  by  Phih  Byblius^ 
Handed  down  to  us  by  Eusebiu^;  who,  as  well  as  the  transla- 
tor, appear  to  hare  mixed  with  the  original  some  observa- 
tions of  their  own.  On  this  fragment  of  Sanchoniatho^  see 
GogueVi  Orig,  of  Lausy  v»l.  i.  p.  370 — 384  :  Banter's  Mj/^ 
thohgyy  4c  vol.  i.  p.  88 — 102:  and  particularly  Boch.  Pha* 
kg.     (Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  771—777.) 

VOL.   !•  Cc 
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(Proep.  Evang.  p.  37.)  He  had  no  -f*  father  to 
make  any  offering  to ;  for  he  was  the  father  of 
all,  and  termed  Kvptog  Oupavif,  by  the  confession 
of  the  author,  by  whom  the  account  is  given. 
These  sacrifices,  therefore,  had  no  reference  to 
any  thing  past ^  but  alluded  to  a  great  event  to  be 
accomplished  afterwards.  They  were  instituted, 
probably,  in  consequence  of  a  prophetic  tradition, 
which,  I  imagine,  had  been  preserved  in  the  fa- 
mily of  EsaUy  and  transmitted  through  his  poste- 
rity to  the  people  of  Canaan.  The  account  is 
mixed  with  much  extraneous  matter,  but,  divesting 
it  of  fable,  we  may  arrive  at  the  truth  which  is 
concealed  beneath.  The  mystical  sacrifice  of  the 
Phenicians  had  these  requisites ;  that  a  prince 

^  This  seems  a  direct  contradiction  to  what  has  been  just 
before  quoted  from  Eusebius,  Bryant,  however,  explains 
this  by  shewing,  that,  in  truth,  Ouranusy  the  father,  to  whom 
Kronus  is  said  to  have  offered  up  his  onij  son,  is  the  same. 
as  £/,  or  Elioun^  or  Kronus ^  being  only  another  title  for  the 
same  person.  This  also  he  asserts  to  be  the  same  with  the 
HAio(  of  the  Greeks,  and  refers  to  Servius  in  Virg.  iBneid. 
Xiib.  I.  de  Belo  Phoenice,  ^'  Omnesin  illis  partibus  Solem  co- 
lunt,  qui  ipsorum  lingu^  Hbl  dicitur."  Bryants  Observ.  &c. 
p.  200.— -Servius  adds  te  this  quotation  from  him  by  Bryant 
what  deserves  to  be  noticed :  <^  unde"  (ex  Hel  scil.)  ^^  et 
HAio(.  Ergo,  addit^  digamma,  et  in  fine  fact^  derivatione  a 
sole,  Regi  imposuit  nomen  Bi:li."— This  last  formation  by 
the  digamma,  Vossius  however  rejects.  Belus  he  says  cami^. 
from  BnA,  contracted  from  BiiX,  from  wliich  BffA^«/xiiv  and 
other  words.  Fosi.  de  Idol.  Lib.  II.  cap.  if.  tom.  i.  pp. 
SS'S,  3S3,-^ee  the  whole  of  that  chapter  of  Vossius. 
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teas  to  offer  it ;  and  his  only  son  was  to  he  the 
victim :  and,  as  I  have  shewn^  that  this  <iould  not 
relate  to  any  thing  priory  let  us  consider  what  is 
said  upon  the  subject,  z&  future ,  and  attend  to  the 
Consequence.  For>  if  the  sacrifice  of  the  Pheni^ 
dans  was  a  type  of  another  to  come,  the  nature 
of  this  last  will  be  known  from  the  representa- 
tion, by  which  it  was  prefigured.  According  to 
this,  Ely  the  supreme  Deity,  whose  associates  were 
the  J^/bAzm,  was  in  process  of  time  to  have  a  son ; 
myu7riiT0Vi  well  beloved ;  (jLovoysvyiy  his  only  begot- 
ten :  who  was  to  be  conceived,  as  some  render  it*^ 
of  gracey  but  according  to  my  interpretation,  of 
the  fountain  of  light.  He  was  to  be  called 
Jeoudy'jf  whatever  that  name  may  relate  to  ;  and 

It 
.    ,     cannot  help  thinking  that  Anobret  is  the  same  as 

Ouranus;  and  however  it  may  ha?e  been  by  the  jGrre'eks  dif- 
ferently -constructed,  and  represented  as  the  name  of  a  wo* 
man,  yet  it  is  redacihle  to  the  same  elements  with  Ouranus; 
and  is  from  the  same  radix,  though  diifereotly  modified.  I  take 
it  to  have  been  originally  Ain  Ober^  the  fountain  of  Ughty 
the  word  n^H  being  rendered  variously,  Aur^  Aver^  Abefy 
Oler.^^ — Now  Ouranus^  Bryant  had  before  derived  in  like 
manner,  making  it,  the  transposition  of  Ain  Aur  or  Our^  the 
fSuniain  of  light ;  written  Otir  ain,  and  thence  by  the  Greeks 
Ouranos* — BryantU  Olserv^  kc  ppi.  295,  291. — Bochart 
kowever  derives  the  wo rd^no^re/ differently:  thu8,mi3t]7'{n, 
An^^beret,  i.  e.  ex  gratiA  condpiens :  which^hesays,  is  a  just 
appellation  for  Sara,  the  wife  of  Abraham, — Boch,  Phal. 

(Opera  torn.. i.  p. 712*) 

f  The  Hebrew  word  Trr^Jehidy  signifies  unkuff  soiUariuiy 

"     CC  2 
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to  be  offered  upas  a  sacrifice  to  his  father y  Xv 
T0QVy  by  way  of  satisfaction,  2J\dLjredemptionj  rtfjut-- 
Mig  icciiJt.oo'h  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  others,  and 
avert  the  just  vengeance  of  God;  avn  -nj^  Trocvrap 
(p^oMf,  to  prevent  universal  corruption,  and  at 
the  same  time  general  ruin.  And^  it  is  farther 
remarkable^  he  was  to  make  thi^  grand  sacrifice, 
CuaXiKOf  (TXufJiUTi  KBKociMiiJL^vog,  invcstcd  with  the 
emblems  of  royalty. — These  surely  are  very  strong 
expressions ;  and  the  whole  is  an  aggregate  of 
circumstances  highly  significant,  which  cannot  be 
the  result  of  chance.  All  that  I  have  requested 
to  be  allowed  me  in  the  process  of  this  recital^  is 
this  simple  supposition^  that  this  mystical  sacri-- 
fee  tvas  a  type  of  something  to  come.  How  truly 
it  corresponds  to  that^  which  I  imagine  it  alludes 
to,  I  submit  to  the  reader's  judgment.  I  think  it 
jnust  necessarily  be  esteemed  a  most  wonderful  > 
piece  of  history." — Bryants  Observations  on  vo- 
fious  parts  of  Ancient  History,  p.  286— -292. 

A  most  wonderful  piece  of  history,  undoubt- 
edly, this  must  be  confessed  to  be  t  and  a  most 
ivonderful  resemblance  to  the  one  great  and  final 
sacrifice  is  it  thus  made  to  present  to  the  view* 
One  impediment,  however,  in  the  way  of  a  full 
and  entire  assent  to  the  conclusion  of  the  learned 
writer,  arises  from  the  consideration,  that  if  we 

and  is  frequently  ti^lied  to  an  only  son.      It  is  the  very 
word  nsed  of  Isaac  in  Ge^.  autli.  2. 
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Suppose  this  mystical  sacrifice  of  the  Phenicians,to 
have  contained  the  typical  allusion  contended  for> 
we  must  then  admits  that  among  that  most  idola-* 
trous  and  abandoned  people^  (as  we  learn  from  the 
Scripture  history  the  people  of  Canaan  or  Phenicia 
were, )  a  more  exact  delineation  of  the  great  fu* 
ture  sacrifice  was  handed  down  by  tradition,  than 
was  at  the  same  early  age  vouchsafed  to  the  fa- 
voured nation  of  the  Jews.  The  prophetic  tra- 
dition, giving  birth  to  the  institution,  had  pro- 
bably, Bryant  observes,  been  preserved  in  the  fa- 
mily of  Esau,  and  so  transmitt^  through  his  pos- 
terity to  the  people  of  Canaan.  But  wife  it  not  at 
least  as  likely  that  such  a  tradition  would  have 
been  preserved  in  the  family  of  Isaac,  and  so 
transmitted  through  his  posterity  to  the  people  of 
the  Jews  ?  I  am  upon  the  whole  therefore  rather 
disposed  to  think,  that  this  sacrifice  of  the  Phe- 
nicians,  grew  out  of  the  intended  sacrifice  of  I^alae 
by  Abraham,  to  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
history  seem  to  correspond  in  many  particulars. 

First,  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  very  name,  by 
which  God  describes  Isaac,  when  he  issues  hii 
order  to  Abraham  to  oflTer  him  in  sacrifice,  is 
Trp,*  Jehid,  a^eeing  with  the  Phenician  name 
Jeud  given  to  the  son  of  Kronus.  Again,  liAfUy- 
hret  has  been  justly  explained  by  Bochart,  as  sig»- 

*  "  Take  now  thy  son,  (irn')  thine  only  gon."   Gen. 
xxii.  2. 
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nifying  ^^  ex  gratia  concipiens,''  no  epithet  could 
bewith  greater  propriety  applied  to  Sara,  the  wife 
of  Abraham ;  of  whom  the  apostle  says,  "  Through 
faith  Sara  received  strength  to  conceive, — wheu 
she  was  past  age."  Again,  that  AbrahanA 
should  be  spoken  of  by  the  Phenicians,  as  a  king, 
who  reigned  in  those  parts,  is  not  unlikely,  con- 
sidering his  great  possessions  and  rank^  amongst 
the  surrounding  people :  and  if  the  name  assigned 
by  the  history  be  actually  Israel^  or  ZK,  as  the  al> 
breviation  of  Israel,  little  doubt  can  then  remain 
as  to  its  applicatipn,  ther^  being  nothing  unrea- 
fjonable,  {notwithstanding  Vo^sius^  remark,  no- 
ticed in  p.  383,)  in  supposing  him  cabled  by  the 
title  of  the  famous  Patriarch  whose  pfogei^iito^' 
he  was,  and  from  whom  a  whole  people  took  it^ 
name.  If  even  we  should  suppose  the  true  read^ 
ing  to  be  72,  as  equivalent  tp  the  El,  pf  the  He- 
brews,  and  so  consider  him  as  ranked  amongst  the 
divinities  of  the  Phenicians,  as  the  other  parts  of 
the  history  undoubtedly  describe  Kronm  to  have 
been,  there  is  nothing  in  this  so  very  surprizing; 
especially  when  it  is  remembered,  th^t  JKrontis  is 
related  to  have  been  advanced  from  a  inortal  to 
the  heavens.  There  is  also  an  expression  used  of 
Abraham  in  Gen.  xxiii.  6,  which,  by  a  slight  va- 
riation  of  the  rendering,  would  actually  represent 
him  as  a  supreme  God,  in  perfect  correspondences 

*  See  Gen.   xxiii.  6,    inhere  Abraham  is  addressed  as  % 
J^ing,     *<  Thou  art  a  mighty  prioce  ainong  ps." 
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with  9\}  that  we  have  seen  applied  to  Krotms. 
The  expressiotl  I  allude  to  is  iOf*rbv^  ^^y,  which  i» 
strictly  rendered  a  prince  of  God,  a  known  He* 
braism  for  a  mighty  prince ^  as  it  is  accordingly 
given  in  the  .common  bible,  the  literal  English 
being  placed  in  the  margin.  Now  this  might 
with  equal  accuracy,  (D^r6^  being  a  plural  word): 
be  rendered,  a  prince  q/'GoDs,  and  would  accord- 
ingly by  those  who  held  a  plurality  of  Gods,  as 
the  Canaanites  did,  be  so  rendered :  and  thence 
he  would  come  to  be  considered  as  supreme^  or 
chief  among  the  gods.  And  accordingly  we  find 
the  Elohim,  described  as  the  associates  of  Kronus  : 

(Euseb.  Prcep.  Evang.  p.  37.)     But  yet  farther^ 

another  circumstance  remains    to    be    noticed, 

which  seems  to  give  confirmation  to  the  idea,  that 

Abraham  was  the  Kronus  of  Sanchoniatho.   We 

are  told  of  Kronus  by  this  writer,  (Prcep.  Ev. 

p.  38.)  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  rite  of  cir^ 

cumcision.    Ka/  t«  ai^oicc  'rr^oiTBitnTcu,  tccoto  ttoi^ 

ijcra/  zocs  rag  etfi    ccutco  avfJLfjLocxfig  KocrotvayKoco'o^ ; 

Etiam  pudenda  sibi  ipse  circumcidit^  sodosque 

omnes  ad  simile  factum  per  vim  adigit^   This  ex* 

actly  corresponds  to  what  is  said  of  Abraham,  in, 

Gen.  xvii.  27. See  Stilling.  Orig.  Sacr^  pp, 

371,  372.     Shuckfords  Connexion,  i.  pp.  326, 

327,   and  particularly  Bochart  Phale^.  tom.  U 

pp.  711,  712- 

cc'4 
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Thns,  upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
the  reference  of  the  mystical  sacrifice  of  the  Phe- 
nieians,  to  the  intended  sacrifice  of  Isaac  by  Abra- 
ham, is  natural*  and  striking.  Nor  perhaps,  after 

*  This  application  of  the  history  of  Sanchoniatho^  (as  re« 
ported  by  Eusebius^)  to  the  circumstances  of  the  birth  and 
intended  sacrifice  of  Isaac  recorded  by  Moses,  will  appear 
yet  more  satisfa^ory  to  him  who  will  take  the  trouble  of 
consulting  either  StiiHngfleety  or  Bochart,  on  the  whole  of 
^e  Phenician  Tfaeogony,  as  derived  from  Sanchornatho. 
Those  writers  abundantly  prove,  that  the  particulars  of  that 
Theogony  are  borrowed  from  the  fa6ls  referred  to  in  the 
Mosaic  history,  and  its  various  fables  founded  upon  the  mis- 
take  or  perversion  of  the  language  of  the  Hebrew  records. 
— Stilling,  Orig.  Soar.  p.  368—372.  Boch.  Phal.  Opera  torn, 
i.  p.  704—712,  See  also  Banier's  Myth.  vol.  i.  p.  88—101, 
and  GogueVs  Origin  ofLaws^  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  370 — 394.  Pre* 
sident  Kirwan  likewise,  in  a  learned  paper  On  the  Origin  of 
Polytheism^  &c.(in  the  xith.'yolume  of  the  Trans,  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Acad.)  has  treated  of  this  subje6t.  Some  of  these  wri- 
ters indeed,  particularly  Goguet,  have  doubted  whether  San- 
choniatho  was  acquainted  with  the  sacred  books.  But  to  the 
main  point  with  which  we  are  concerned,  it  seems  to  be  of 
little  consequence,  whether  the  fafe  as  they  are  reported  by 
Moses,  or  the  general  tradition  of  those  fadls,  formed  the 
ground-work  of  the  Phenician  mythology. 

It  should  be  noted,  that  Bishop  Cumberland,  in  his  San^ 
thoniatho  p.  134 — 150,  maintains  an  opinion,  directly  re- 
pugnant to  that  which  has  been  advanced  in  this  Number^ 
on  the  subje6l  of  the  Phenician  sacrifice.  But  it  must  be  ob- 
served, that  the  learned  Bishop's  arguments  are  founded  on 
the  want  of  a  perfect  agreement  between  the  particulars  of 
Abraham's  history,  and  those  of  Kronus  as  detailed  by  San- 
choniatho  :  whereas  nothing  more  ought  to  be  cxpedted  'm 
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all,  do  I,  in  holding  this  opinion,  differ  very  stib- 
itantiaUy  from  the  learned  Mr.  Bryant:  inas* 
much  as  that  intended  sacrifice  is'  acknowledged 
to  have  been  typical  of  a  great  sacrifice  to  come ; 
and  it  may  reasonably  be  sypposed,  that  a  tradi- 

such  a  case,,  than  that  vague  and  general  resemblance,  which 
commonly  obtains  between  truth  and  the  fabulous  represent 
tation  of  it.  Of  such  resemblance,  the  features  will  be  found, 
in  the  instance  before  us,  to  be  marked  with  peculiar 
strength.  But  the  fear  of  tracing  the  idolatrous  practices  of 
the  Phenicians,  especially  that  most  horrid  pradlice  of  human 
sacrifice,  to  the  origin  of  a  di?ine  command,  rendered  this 
excellent  prelate  the  less  quick-sighted  in  discovering  such 
similitude.  Indeed,  the  professed  objedi  for  which  he  entered 
upon  his  Review  of  Sanchonratho's  hialory,  roust  in  a  great 
degree  detradl  from  the  value  of  his  r^earches  upon  that 
subjedt*  The  account  given  by  his  biographer  and  panegy. 
rist  Mr.  Payne,  states  of  him,  that  ^^  he  detested  nothing  so 
much  as  Popery,  was  affedted  with.the  apprehensions  of  it  to 
the  last  degree,  and  was  jealous  almost  to  an  excess  of  every 
thing  that  he  suspedied  to  faVour  it :  that  this  depravation  of 
Christianity  ran  much  in  this  thoughts,  and  the  enquiry  how 
religion  came  at  first  to  degenerate  into  idolatry,  put  him 
upon  the  searches  that  produced  the  work  in  question;  inas* 
much  as  the  oldest  account  of  idolatry  he  believed  was  to  be 
found  in  Sanchoniatho's  fragment ;  and  as  leading  to  the 
discovery  of  the  original  of  Idolatry  he  accordingly  madeiit 
the  subjedt  of  his  study."  Preface  to  Cumb.  Sanch,  pp.  x. 
xxviii.  With  a  pre-conceived  system,  and  a  predominant 
terror,  even  the  mind  of  Cumberland  was  not  likely  to  pur* 
sue  a  steady  and  unbiassed  course.  The  melancholy  prospedt 
of  affairs  in  the  reign  of  James  the  2nd,  his  biographer  re* 
marks,  had  inspired  him  T^th  extraordinary  horrors. 


■snw 
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tioh*  of  its  mistical  nature  would  pass  down 
through  the  branches  of  the  Abraham ic  family^  and 
so  by  the  Hne  of  Esau  descend  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land  of  Canaan.  And  thus  eventually^  the 
Fhenician  sacrifice,  founded  upon  the  typical 
sacrifice  of  Isaac,  would  derive  from  that,  a  rela- 
tion to  the  great  oflTering  of  which  it  was  the  mo- 
del ;  and  from  its  correspondence  with  the  type, 
acquire  that  correspondence  with  the  thing  typi- 
fied, for  which  Mr.  Bryant  contends,  but  in  a 
form  more  direct. 

Thus   then  in  this  mystical  sacrifice  of  the 
Phenicians  which,  taken  in  all  its  parts,  is  cer- 

*  Were  we  to  aceept  of  Bishop  Warburton's  idea  of  the 
scenical  nature  of  the  intended  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  represent- 
ing bj  a6iion  instead  of  words  the  future  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
(whose  dat/^  as  that  writer  urges,  Abraham  was  bj  this  en-* 
abled  to  see^)  we  might  here  positifelj  pronounce,  that  a 
precise  notion  of  that  future  sacrifice  did  a6iually  exist  in  the 
time  of  Abraham :  and  that  a  foundation  for  the  tradition 
was  thus  laid  in  an  anticipated  yiew  of  that  great  event. 
But  without  going  so  far  as  this  ingenious  writer  would  lead 
us,  may  it  not  fairly  be  presumed,  that,  in  some  manner  or 
other,  that  patriarch,  who  ^enjoyed  frequent  communication 
with  the  deity,  was  favoured  with  the  knowledge  of  the  ge* 
ner.il  import  of  this  mysterious  transadlion,  and  that  from 
hlro  there  passed  to  his  immediate  descendants  the  notion  of 
a  mysterious  reference  at  least,  if  not  of  the  exadl  nature,  of  ^ 
its  objedl.     On  this  subjedt  see  Warb.  Div.  Leg.  ii.  p.  589—* 
614;  2Lii&Stebbing*s  Examination  of  Warburton^  p.  137-* 
149 ;  SLud  his  historjf  of  Jbraham* 
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taioly  the  most  remarkable  that  history  records 
amongst  the  heathen  nations,  we  find,  notwith- 
standing the  numerous  fictions  and  corruptions 
that  disturb  the  resemblance,  rparked  and  obyipus 
traces  of  a  rite  originating  in  the  divine  command, 
(as  the  intended  sacrifice  of.  Isaac  indisputably 
was^)  and  terminating  in  that  one  grand  and  com- 
prehensive offering,  which  was  the  primary  o|p[ject 
find  the  final  consummation  of  the  sacrificial  in- 
stitution. 


J?0.  XLII. ON  THE    DEATH   OF   CHRIST  AS  A  TRUE 

PROPITIATORY    SACRIFICE     FOR    THE     SINS    O* 
MANKIND,  * 

Page  35.  (*)  —  Not  only  are  the  sacrificial 
terms  of  the  law  applied  to  the  death  of  Christ, 
as  has  been  shewn  in  Numbers  XXV,  XXVI, 
XXVII,  XXVIII,  XXIX ;  but  others,  which 
open  up  more  fully  the  true  nature  of  atone- 
ment, are  superadded  in  the  description  of  that 
great  sacrifice,  as  possessing  in  truth  and  reality, 
that  expiatory  virtue,  which  the  sacrifices  of  the 
law  but  relatively  enjoyed,  and  but  imperfectly 
reflected.  Reasonable  as  this  seems^  and  arising 
out  of  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  yet  has  it  not 
failed  to  furnish  matter  of  cavil  to  disputatious 
criticism:  the  very  want  of  those  expressions, 
If^rhieh  in  strictness  could  belong  only  to  the  tru^. 
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propitiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ,  being  made  a 
ground  of  objection  against  the  propitiatory  na- 
ture of  the  Mosaic  atonement.  Of  this  we  have 
already  seen  an  instance  in  page  356,  with  respect 
to  the  words*  Xvt^ov^  and  uvtiXvtdov.  The  expressi- 
on^ IQEARING  SIN,  furnishes  another :  the  author  of 
the  Scripture  Account  of  Sacrifices,  (p.  146,) 
urging  the  omission  of  this  phrase  in  the  case 
of  the  legal  sacrifices,  as  an  arguihent  against 
the  vicarious  nature  of  the.  Levitical  atone- 
ment. 

Such  arguments,  however,  only  recoil  upon 
the  objectors,  inasmuch  as  they  supply  a  reluc- 
tant testimony,  in  favour  of  the  received  sense 
of  these  expressions,  when  applied  to  that  sa- 
crifice, to  which  they  properly  appertained.  But 
from  this  these  critics  seem  to  entertain  no  ap- 
prehension :  and  their  mode  of  reasoning  is  cer- 
tainly a  bold  exercise  of  logic,  From  the  want 
of  such  expressions,  as  being  of  vicarious  im* 
porty  they  conclude  against  the  vicarious  nature 
of  the  Mosaic  sacrifices :  and,  this  point  gained, 
they  return,  and  triumphantly  conclude  against 
the  vicarious  import  of  these  expressions,  in  that 

*  In  addition  to  what  has  been  already  offered  upon  the 
yeaning  of  these  words,  I  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  the 
judicious  observations,  in  Mr.  Nares's  Remarks  on  the 
Version  of  the  New  Testament  by  the  Unitarians^  p.  1^5— 
]130:  and  to  those  of  Danzius,  in  his  treatise  D^  ATTPO 
Meusch.  Nop.  Test,  ex  Talm,  pp.  869^  870. 
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sacrifice  to  which  they  afe  applied.  Not  to 
disturb  these  acute  reasoners  in  the  enjoyment  oi 
their  triumph^  let  us  consider,  whether  the  terms 
employed  in  describing  the  death  of  Christ  as  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice,  be  sufficiently  precise  and 
significant,  to  remove  all  doubt  with  respect  to 
its  true  nature  and  operation. 

To  enumerate  the  various  passages  of  Scrip* 
ture,  in  which  the  death  of  Christ  is  repreisented 
to  have  been  a  sacrifU^e^  and  the  efiect  of  this 
sacrifice  to  have  been  strictly  propitiatory y  must 
lead  to  ja  prolix  detail,  and  is  'the  less  necessary 
in  this  place,  as  most  of  them  are  to  be  found 
occasionally  noticed  in  the  course  of  this  en- 
quiry ;  especially  in  p»  232,  and  Numbers  XXV, 
XXVI,  XXVII,  XXVIII.     There  are  some, 
however,   which,   as  throwing  a  stronger  light 
upon  the  nature  and  import  of  the  Chifistian  sa» 
crifice,  demand  our  most  particular  attention; 
and  the  more  so,   because  from  their  decisive 
testimony  in  &vour  of  the  received  doctrine  oX 
atonement,  the  utmost  stretch  of  ingenuity  has 
been  exerted,  to  weaken  their  force,  and  diveirt 
their  application.   Of  these,  the  most  distinguish* 
ed  is  the  description  of  the  suflferings  and  death 
of  Christ,  in  the  liiid.  chapter  of  Isaiah.     We 
there  find  this  ^great  personage  represented  as 
one,  on  whom  the  Lord  hath  laid  the  imquity 
of  us  all;  as  one,  who  teas  numbered  with  trans -^ 
gressors,    and  hare  the  sins  of  many;  as  one, 
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whd  consequently  was  tbounded  for  our  iraM* 
jgressionSj  and  bruised  for  our  iniquities;  and 
who,  in  making  his  soul  an  (oQi^K)  offering  for 
sin,  suffered  the  chastisement  of  our  peace ^  and 
healed  us  hy  his  stripes.  Thus  we  have  here, 
a  clear  and  full  explanation,  of  the  nature  and 
efficacy  of  the  sacrifice  offered  for  us,  by  our 
blessed  Redeemer.  And  as  this  part  of  Scrip- 
ture, not  only  seems  designed  to  disclose  the 
whole  scheme  and  essence  of  the  christian  atone- 
ment ;  but,  from  the  frequent  and  familiar  refer- 
ences made  to  it  by  the  writers  in  the  New 
Testament,  appears  to  be  recognized  by  them, 
as  furnishing  the  true  basis  of  its  exposition ;  it 
becomes  necessary  to  examine,  with  scrupulous 
attention,  the  exact  force  of  the  expressions,  and 
the  precise  meaning  of  the  Prophet.  For  this  pur- 
pose, I  shall  begin  with  laying  before  the  reader 
the  last  nine  verses  of  the  chapter,  as  they  are  ren- 
dered by  Bishop  Lowth  in  his  admirable  trans- 
lation, with  the  readings  of  the  ancient  versions, 
and  some  occasional  explanations  by  Vitringa, 
Datfae  and  other  expositors. 

4.   Surely  our  infirmities  he  hath  borne*: 

And  our  sorrows  he  hath  *  carried -f-  them:  > 
Yet  we  thought  him  judicially  stricken; 
Smitten  of  God  and  afflicted. 
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5.  But  he  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions ; 
Was  smitten  for  our  iniquities : 

The  ^  chastisenient,  by  which  our  peace  is 

effected,  was  laid  upon  him; 
And  by  his  bruises  we  are  healed, 

6.  We  all  of  us  like  sheep  have  strayed : 

We  have  turned  aside,  every  one  to  his  own 

way; 
And  Jehovah  hath  made  to  light^  upon  him 

the  iniquity  of  us  all. 

7.  it  was  exacted,*^  and  he  was  made  answer- 

able ;  and  he  opened  not  his  mouth : 

As  a  lamb  that  is  led  to  the  slaughter ; 

And  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers. 

Is  dumb:  so  he  opened  not  his  mouth, 
6«  By  an  oppressive  judgment  he  was  takeit 
off; 

And  his  manner  of  life  who  would  declare  ? 

For  he  was  cut  off  from  the  land  of  the 
living ; 

For  «the  transgression  of  my  people  he  was 
smitten  to  death. 
9.  And  his  grave,  &c. 

Although  he  had  done  no  wrong; 

Neither  was  there  any  guile  in  his  mouth. 
10*   Yet  it  pleased  Jehovah  to  crush  him  with 
affliction. 

If  his  soul  shall   make  a  propitiatory  sa- 
crifice^^ 

He  shall  see  a  sieed^  &c. 
2 
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11.  Of  ^  the  travail  of  his  soul  he  shall  see  (the 

fruit,)  and  be  satisfied. 
By  the  knowledge  of  him  shall  my  servant 

justify  ^  many ; 
For  the  punishment  of  their  iniquities  he 

shall  "bear*. 

12.  Therefore  will  I  distribute  to  him  the  many 

for  his  portion. 
And  the  mighty  people  shall  he  share  for  his 

spoil : 
Because  he  poured  out  his  soul  unto  death ; 
And  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors : 
And  he  ^baref-  the  sin  of  many : 
And  made  intercession  for  the  transgressors. 

*  (Carried)  Bajulavit.  Fitt. — Sustinet.  Dath. 
and  DoederL — t»^  'rrov^sq  \m€[^iv6v.  Si/mm.^-^ 
also  Aq.  and  Theod. — See  Crit.  Sac^  tom»  iv.  p- 
&3o6. 

^  {Chastisement.)  Poena  exemplaris  ad  im- 
petrandam  nobis  reconciliationem  cum  Deo. 
Fttr. — Ejus  castigatio  nostras  cum  Deo  recon- 
ciliationis   causa   facta     est.     Dath. — ■"— Mulcta 

correctionis  nostrae  ei    imposita  fuit.     Tig, 

*)P1D,  pcena  publiea  ad  deterrendos  spectantes  a 
peccando^  exemplo  poenarum,  ut  Ezech.  v.  15. 
Gusset.  Lex.  p.  332.  Poena  exemplaris,  quft 
alius  moneatur  et  cohibeatur  a  peccando,     Uot^ar 
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ieiyftot*  Cocc.  Lex.— ^Michaelis  (in  loc.)  likewise 
supplies  many  authorities,  in  support  ot  the  trtos- 
lation  given  by  Lowth  and  Vitringa, — Castigatto 
salutis  nostrw  super  ipsum,  patet  esse  sensus  ver- 
borum  ex  iis  quae  sequuntur,  xh  KS'TJ  "TOSXXlsplaga 
sua  curatio  nobis  Jit,  dum  ille  insons  acerbissimos 
dolores  sustinuit^  no$  sontes  a  peccatbrum  pcenis 
liberi  manebamus,  quasi  Jehova  ipsi  nostroruih 
peccatorum  poenas  luendas  iniposUerit.    Rosenm. 

N.  B,   the  LXX  version,  ^ra/Je/a,    which 

seems  the  principal  ground  of  Mr.  Dodson's  ob- 
jection to  the  Bishop's  translation^  supplies  no 
argument  against  it,  iiiasmuch  as  this  expressibii 
is  frequently  used  by  the  LXX,  in  the  sense  her^ 
contended  for:  see  Levit.  xxvi.  18.  23,  28,  Deut* 
^i.  2.  :!^xi.  18.  xxii.  18.  1  Kings,  xii.  11.  14« 
i2  Chr.  i.  11.  14.  Ps.  vi.  1.  xxxviii.  l.xxxix.  11, 
cxviii.  18.  Prov.  iii.  11.  xiii.  24,  xix^  18.  x^tii.  15. 
Isai.  xxvi.  l6.  Jer.  ii.  I9. 30.  v.  3.  x.  24.  xxx.  11, 
14.  xxxi.  18.  xlvi.  28.  Ezech.  V.  15.  xxiii,  48. 
Wisd.  iii.  5.  Hos.  vii.  12.  These  passages,  in 
which  the  words,  irocthicty  and  ircii^ivco,  are  used 
by  the  LXX  to  express  the  Hebrew  *idiD,  and 
■)D%  are  all  instances  of  their  application  in  the 
sense  of  chastisement :  to  these  there  might  be 
added  many  examples  of  the  Greek  word,  used 
in  this  sense,  from  the  book  of  £cclesiasticus ; 
and  we  find  one  passage  in  the  book  of  Job, 
(xxx vii.  13»)  ill  which  the  Greek  translator  has 
employed  the  word  wUi^etu^  as  expressive  of  the 

VOL.   I.  D  B 
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Hebrew  Mtj;,  a  rod;  so  familiarly  did  they  con- 
nect with  it  the  notion  of  correction. — The  word 
^  also  frequently  used  in  this  sense  by  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament:  see  Schleusn,  Lex. 
on  TTaiSeix  and  Tron^evca. 

^  (Made  fo  light  upon  him  the  iniquity  of  U4i 
ijilL)  Fecit  incurrere  in  ipsura  poenam  iniquitatis 
pmnium  nostrum.  Vitr,  —  Jova  ab  eo  exegit 
pcenam  peccatorum  nostrorum  omnium.  Dath. 
- — Kui  Kvoiog  TTc^^sdcoKev  uvrov  raig  ufjLuoTiocig  fificvVj^ 
is  the  present  reading  of  the  LXX  :  and  the  Old 
Italic  as  given  by  Augiistin,  as  well  as  the  several 
Readings  collected  by  Sabatier,  follow  this  very 
nearly;  rendering  it  Dominus  eum  tradidit 
'propter  iniquitates  nostras :  but  Symm.  corres- 
ponds \vith  the  received  reading,  Kuf  «o^  xarai/Tiyo-ai 
i'T^Oifjtrev  Uf  avtov  ti/jv  ctvofJLiav  iruvrm  y^fitav.  The 
Syriac  reads,  Dominus  fecit  ut  occurrerent  in 
eum  peccata  nostra.  The  Vtdgate,  Dominu$ 
fecit  pccurrer^  in  eum  iniquitatfem  omnium  nos- 
trum :  and  Castellio,  Jova  in  eum  omnium  nos- 
^runi  crimen  conjecit.  Crellius,  indeed,  to  avoid 
the  force  of  this  clause,  translates  it,  Deum,  per 
Christum,  iniquitati  omnium  nostrum  occurrisse : 
and  is  refuted  by  Outram,  lib.  ii,  cap.  v.  §  3. — 
Rosenmuller  renders  the  words,  incursare  in  eum 
jussit  crimina  nostrum  omnium,  h.  e.  poenas  inci- 
pietati  postrse  debitas  ilium  unice  perferre  jussit 
^ehoya.  And  upon  the  whole  of  the  4th,  ^th, 
^1^  ^(h  verses,  he  gives  this  general  expositio;^ : 
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Quern  nos  db  sua  crimina  atrocissimis  malis  ^ 
Deo  afiectum  existimavimus,  ilium  eos  dolorep 
sustinuisse  nunc  intelligimus^  qui  nobis  pro  peo^ 
catis  subeundi  fuefunt, 

^  (It  was  exacted.)  Exigebatur  debitum.  Pltr^ 

Exactionem  sustinuit,  vel  solutio  exacta  fuit* 

Michaelis. — Exigitur  debitum,  et  ille  ad  diem 
respond! t.  Z)a^A.-^Mr.  Dodson  seems  upon  very 
slender  grounds,  to  object  to  Bishop  Lowth^9 
translation  of  this  clause.  Dr.  Taylor  having,  ix^ 
his  GoiK3ordance>  pronounced  the  word  ^v^lj  to  b^ 
a  forensic  term,  signifying,  he  was  brought  forth^ 
and  Symmaxihm.  having  rendered  it  by  the  word 
v^oa-viv^j^  appear  but  weak  reasons  for  deciding 
this  point :  especially  as  the  word  TF^otrnytx^n  mighl 
have  been  used  by  Symm.  in  the  sacrificial  aense^ 
in  which  it  so  frequently  occurs:  and  that  it  waa 
90  in  this  instance,  is  highly  probable  from  thd 
rendering  of  the  Vulgate ;  oblatus  est,  he  wa9 
offered: — and  though  this  does  not  come  up  to 
the  Bishop's  idea,  yet  still  less  does  it  favour 
that,  which  Mr.  Dodson  has  adduced  it  to  sup 
port. — rFor  the  numerous  and  weighty  argumentS| 
supporting  the  Bishop's  translation  of  the  word 
ttf:o,  see  Vitr.  and  Pole's  Syn. — see  also  Calasio's 
Goncord.  where  under  Number  II.  not  less  than 
twenty-one  passages  are  cited,  which  coincide 
with  this  application  of  the  word.     One  author 
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rity  more  I  shall  only  add :  it  is  that  of  the  Jews 
themselves^  who  allow  th^t  tKD  sigoiies^  tQjfe* 
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fnand  rigorously  what  is  due.  Of  this  see  a 
strong  proof  in  the  words  of  Kimchi^  quoted  in 
Whitens  Comm.  on  Isai. 

*  (For.)  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  way^  in 
which  Mr.  Dodson,  who  in  his  note  on  verse 
11.  charges  the  Bishop  with  "early  prejudices 
and  an  undue  attachment  to  established  systems/ 
has  laboured  to  distort  the  obvious  meaning  of 
this  passage^  manifestly  in  support  of  a  system, 
though  not  an  established  one.  For  the  wick- 
edness  of  my  people^  he  would  translate  through 
the  wickedness,  &c.  upon  little  better  grounds 
than  that  it  may  be  so  translated :  for  as  to  the 
authority  of  the  LXX  rendering  the  preposition 
B  by  ccTTo,  which  is  his  principal  argument,  it 
yields  him  no  support ;  the  word  utto  being  fre- 
quently used  in  the  sense  of  propter,  as  is  satis- 
fectorily^shewn  by  Schleusner  (Lex.  Number  17«) 
who  cites  several  instances  to  prove  it,  and 
amongst  them  Ex.  vi.  9.  Deut.  vii.  J.  Prov. 
XX.  4.  Nah,  iii.  II.  evincing  its  agreement  with 
the  preposition  D  in  this  respect:  to  the  same 
purport  see  Bielius's  Lexic.  in  LXX,  on  the 
word :  and  accordingly,  xtto  is  in  this  very  place 
translated  06,  hy  Procopius;  (Crit.  Sac.  vol.  iv. 
p.  6300.)  and  Sym.  renders  the  words  by  AIA 
Tfiv  a^Ktotv.  But  that  the  word  does  in  this 
place  imply  propter,  the  antecedent  and  irnr 
pulsive  cause,  is  not  only  fully  proved  by  Vi- 
iringa^  and  Pole  on  verse  5.  (see  also  Nold.  Con^ 
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cord.  p.  467.)  but  is  even  admitted  by  CrelUiui 
in  his  Answer  to  GrotiuSj  p.  25.  Nay,  what  is 
more,  Mr.  Dodson  himself  has  in  ver^e  5.  allow^ 
to  the  very  same  expression  which  occurs  here^ 
yil^SO,  the  signification  which  in  this  place  he 
refuses  to  it,  translating  with  the  Bishop  and  th« 
other  Commentators,  he  was  wounded  for  our 
transgressions.  Perhaps  prejudice  and  attach- 
ment to  system  may  sometimes  stray  beyond  tb^ 
pale  of  the  establishment :  and  tempting  as  those 
emoluments  may  appear,  which  an  established 
church  has  to  bestow,  (Dods.  Let.  to  Ih\ 
Sturges^  p.  24.)  there  may  be  passions,  which 
influence  the  human  breast,  with  a  sway  not  less 
powerful  than  that  of  avarice.  I  say  not  this^ 
from  disrespect  to .  Mr.  Dodson,  whose  well 
meant,  and  in  many  respects  ably  executed,  plan 
of  reconciling  the  distinguished  prophet  of  the 
old  with  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  de» 
serves  well  of  every  friend  of  Christianity.  But 
on  most  occasions,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  con- 
sider, whether  prejudice  may  not  lie  at  more 
than  one  side  of  a  question,  and  whether  he  who 
is  animated  by  an  ardent  spirit  of  opposition  to 
established  opinions,  may  not  be  influenced 
(though  perhaps  unconsciously)  by  other  feelings 
than  a  love  of  truth. 

^  On  this  clause  see  Number  XXVII :  and  in 
addition  to  the  observations  there  ofiered  upo|i 
the  passage,  I  would  recommend  to  the  learned 
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teader  the  copious  discussion  of  its  structure  sod 
dieaniifig  by  Danzius  in  his  treatise  De  ATTPXV 
Meusch.  Nov.  Test  ex  Tahn.  p.  851 — 854. 
.  ^{Of.J  In  this,  the  Bishop,  as  Well  as  Mr. 
Dodson,  and  our  present  English  version^  de- 
parts from  the  uniformityr  of  the  pTepositi<m  o, 
throughout  this  entire  section.  Propter  laborem 
animee  suae  videbit.  Fitr. — Propter  has  quas 
perpessus  est  afflictiones.  Dath.-'^ — Propter  la- 
bores  ipsius.  Rosenm.— So  Crellius  himself  ex- 
plains the  word,  in  his  Answer  to  GrotiuSf  p.  26. 
^^The  LXX  version  of  this  book,  which,  (as  has 
been  already  observed  in  p.  231,  and  is  admitted 
lilso  by  Mr.  Dodson,  pref.  p.  vii.)  is  in  many 
parts  erroneous  and  even  absurd ;  and  from  which, 
Vitringa  remarks  on  verse  11,  "  but  little  aid  is 
to  be  looked  for  in  this  book,"  (see  also  the  tes- 
timony of  Zwinglms  in  Glass.  PhiL  &ec.  con«- 
tinned  by  Bauer,  p.  250.), — is  here  totally  un- 
intelligible: but  the  Fulgate  renders  the  clause, 
IPRo  "eo  quod  laboravit  anima  ejus:  and  the 
Dowajfj  agreeably  to  this,  translates ;  for  tbat 
Ids  soul  has  lahouredy  &c.*-— in  which  it  has  the 
)Eidvantage  of  the  Protestant  English  versions. 

^  (Justrfy,)  Justitiarh  adferet  multis.  Pltr^ 
w-^—Justificationem  conciliabit  multis.  Cocc.-^ 
Justitiam  dabit  multis :  i.  e.  justificabit  multos. 
Jtfichdel, — Justificabit  ipse  multos.  Fulg. — Mr. 
Dodson  indeed  renders  it,  "  turn  many  to  right*^ 
teustiess;**  and  quot^  the  authority  of  Taylor^ s 
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Concord,  and  Dan.  xii.  3,  He  cites  Grotiuis  also^ 
whd  on  this  oiccasion  is  the  less  to  be  attended 
to,  as  he  most  unaccountably  applies  the  prcv- 
phecy  to  Jeremiah,  so  as  to  render  this  ^eiiti6  oF 
the  word  unavoidable.  See  Vitr.  particularly  on 
this  word. — Cloppenb.  asserts,' that  the  most 
usual  signification  of  the  word  T^Tbl,  as  of  thfe 
Greek  ^tycatoea,  is  to  absolve ,  to  acqtiit:  see  Pote*$ 
Syn.  Justification,  he  says,  is  opposed  to  conr- 
demnatiofiy  and  is  a  forensic  tertn^  signifying 
acquittal.  Albert,  on  Rom.  viii.  33^  (Obserb. 
Phil,)  says  of  ^ikoctoco,  it  is  a  forensic  term,  iih- 
plying  a  declaration  of  acquittal,  of  the  pierson 
charged  with  any  crime,  and  answers  to  the  i^ord 
7»Tin.  Parkhurst  iti  like  manner  explains  it  as 
being  a  forensic  term,  implying  to  absolve  from 
past  offences,  and  corresponding  to  TWT,  fbr 
which  he  says,  the  LXX  have  tised  it  iti  this 
sense^  iti  Deut.  xxv.  1.  1  Kin.  viii.  32.  2  Chr. 
vi.  3^.  Isai.  v.  23. — he  might  have  added  ISxod. 
xxiii.  7.  Ps.  Ixxxii.  3.  Prov.  xvii.  15.  and  many 
others  which  may  be  collected  froin  Tromfnius  dnd 
Calasio.  The  passage  last  referred  to,  placds 
justification  {yinny  ^txctioa,)  in  direct  opposition 
to  condemnation: — he  that  justifieth  the  wicked^ 
and  he  that  condemneth  the  just,  even  they  both 
are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord. — ?sai.  1.  8.  sup- 
plies a  strong  example  of  the  same  opposition. 
See  also  Schleusner  on  Snccctocay  which  correS- 
pbhding  to  71^,  is  used,  he  says^  *^  in  a  fbreiiste 
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8ense :  and  signifies  to  be  acquitted^  to  be  pro* 
nounced  innocent^  and  is  put  in  opposition  to 
KocTuSiKu^BcrGurf*'-  of  which  he  furnii^hes  several 
instances, 

*  (For  the  punishment  of  their  iniquities  he 
shall  bear.)  Siquidem  eorum  peccata  bajulavit; 
f^lYr,-— -Naqi  pro  peccatis  eorum  satisfecit,  Dath. 

^^ Nam  pcenas  eorum  sustinuit.  DoederL ^ 

Et  iniquitates  eorum  ipse  portabit.  Fiilg. — Peo^ 
cata  illorum  ipse  sustinebit.  Qld  Italic  as  given 
by  August.  Sabat.  in  loc.-^-^ — Mr.  Dodspn  con^ 
tends  against  the  propriety  of  the  Bishop^s  trans- 
lation ;  and  maintains,  that  the  words  will  bear 
no  other  meaning  than^  ^^  their  iniquities  he  shall 
bear  awayT  In  this  he  considers  himself  sup-, 
ported  by  the  authority  of  the  Seventy,  who  ren- 
der, Yioci  rug  ufio^oTio^g  avrcov  uvTog  ANOI£El[. 
He  does  not  however  state,  that  Syvft-  translates 
the  clause,  rug  ucreQeiug  avrcav  uvrog  TnENEFKEI: 
(Crit.  SaQ.  torn.  iv.  p.  5300.) — and  besides,  a3 
we  shall  see  hereafter,  the  word  titvo^(pe^cd  yields 
him  no  support.  Bishop  Stock;  renders,  '^  Of 
their  iniquities  he  shall  bear  the  weight;^  in 
which  he  agrees  with  Roseninuller,  who  says, 
De  formula  hac  bene  monuit  Martini,  peccata 
propter  mala,  quae  sibi  adjuncta  habent,  ab  Ori- 
entalibus  ut  grave  onus  repr^esentari,  quo  prq- 
mantur,  qui  iis  se  inquinaverint,  in  cujus  rei 
testimonium  adducit  locum  Thren.  v.  7»  ®t  e:|^ 
Contno  plura  loca.    Hinc  apud  Ars^bes^  inquit^ 
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yerbum^  quod  proprie  est,  grave  onus  atAstimdt^ 
dicitur  pro,  erimine  gravatus  fuit:  itemque 
sarcina  vocabulum  solenne  est  de  criminibus 
eorumque  peenis. 

^  (He  bare,  &c.)     Peccatum  multorum  tulit. 

Vitr. Pro  multorum  peccatis  sutisfedt.  Dath. 

i Multorum  pcenas  siistinuit.  Doederl.-^Fec^ 

cata  multorum  tulit.  Vulg. — Peccata  multorum 
sustinuit.  August. — pertulit.  Cypr* — and  both 
add,  after  the  LXX,  et  propter  iuiquitates  eorum 

traditus  est:   Sabat.  in  loc. Mr.  Dodson  ob* 

ject<^  as  in  verse  1 1  *  and  renders  it,  he  took  away 
the  sins,  &€• 


**■ 


I  have  thought  it  necessary,  to  take  this  ac- 
curate survey,  of  this  celebrated  prophecy ;  and 
to  state  thus  fully,  the  various  renderings  of  the 
most  respectable  versions,  and  commentators; 
l^t  any  pretence  might  remain,  that  in  deriving 
my  arguments  from  this  part  of  Scripture,  I  had 
either  unguardedly,  or  uncandidly,  built  on  any 
inaccuracy  in  our  common  Ei^lish  translation. 
The  plain  result  of  the  whole  is  obviously  this:— 
That  the  righteous  servant  of  Jehovah,  having 
no  sin  himself,  was  to  submit  to  be  treated  as  the 
vilest  of  sinners ;  and  having  the  burden  of  our 
tlransgressions  laid  upon  him^  to  suffer  on  account 
of  them ;  and  by  offering  up  his  life  a  propitia- 
tory sacrifice,  like  to  thoscs  under  the  law,  to 
procure  for  us^  a  release  from  the  punishmemt 
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\tbich  ^as  dlife  to  out  offences.  And  thus,  from, 
that  prophet,  justly  called  Evangehcal,  who  was 
the  first  commissioned  to  hft  up  the  veil  that 
covered  the  mystery  of  our  redemption,  and  to 
dt'aw  it  forth  to  open  view  from  beneath  the 
shade  of  Jewish  ceremonies,  and  types,  through 
which  it  had  been  hitherto  but  faintly  dis- 
ternedj  we  have  a  description  of  that  great  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice,  whereby  our  salvation  has 
beeil  effectefd,  as  plain  as  it  is  possible  for  lati- 
guagfe  to  convey  it.  That  Christ  is  the  peHon 
described  by  the  prophet  throughout  this  chap- 
ter, cannot  with  any  Christian  be  matter  bf 
question.  St.  Matthew,  (viii.  17,)  and  St.  Peter, 
(1  Ep.  ii.  24.)  directly  recognize  the  prophecy 
as  applied  to  Christ:  and  yet  more  decisive  is 
thfe  passage,  in  Acts  viii.  35;  in  which,  the 
euhnch  reading  this  very  chapter,  and  demand- 
ing of  Philip,  of  whom  spedketh  the  prophet 
this?  it  is  said,  that  Philip  began  at  the  same 
scripture,  and  preached  unto  hifn  Jestis. 

Indeed  so  evident  and  undeniable  is  the  ap- 
plication to  Christ,  that  Dr.  Priestley  himself, 
whilst  he  is  laboriously  employed,  in  withdraw- 
ing from  the  support  of  Christianity,  most  of 
the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  (which, 
he  says,  Christians,  by  "  following  too  tlosely 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament^  have  been 
erronebufely  led  to  attribute  to  Christ,  TheoL  Rep. 
vol.  V.  p.  213.)  yet  protiounces  it  impost^ible  to 
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explain  this  of  any  other  but  Jesus  Christ  (p. 
226'.) ;  and  confeiders  the  application  of  it  to  Je- 
remiah by  Grotius  as  not  deserving  a  refutation. 
White  also,  who  in  his  Commentary  oh  Isaiah 
professes  to  follow  Grotius  as  his  oracle,  is  yet 
obliged  to  abandon  him  in  his  explication  of 
this  prophecy,  which  he  says  canHot  possibly  be- 
long to  any  other  than  Christ:  and  this  he  thinks 
so  evident^  that  he  concurs  with  A.  Lapide,  ill 
pronouncing,  that  ^^  this  chapter  may  justly 
challenge  for  its  title.  The  Passion  of  Jesu^ 
Christ  according  to  Isaiah.^*  See  also  Kenni- 
€ofs  Dissert,  vol.  ii.  p.  373 • 

But  whilst  Christ  is  of  necessity  allowed  to  be 
the  subject  of  this  prophecy;  the  propitiatory 
sacrifice,  which  he  is  here  represented  as  offer- 
ing for  the  sins  of  men,  is  utterly  rejected.  And 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  away  the  force  oif  the 
expressions,  which  so  clearly  convey  this  idea, 
the  adversaries  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement, 
have  directed  against  this  part  of  Scripture^  their 
principal  attacks.  What  has  been  already  ad- 
vanced in  Number  XXVII.  may  shew  how  im- 
potent have  been  their  attemptij  to  prove,  that 
Christ  is  not  here  described,  as  an  Dt^Jf?,  or  sd-^ 
orifice  for  sin.  And  their  endeavours  to  evince, 
that  this  sacrifice  is  not  likewise  described  as 
one  truly  propitiatory y  we  shall  find  to  be  Equally 
unsupported  by  just  argument,  or  fair  and  ra- 
tional criticism. 
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The  usual  method  of  proceeding  has  been,  to 
jingle  out  one  expression  from  this  entire  pas- 
sage ;  and  by  undermining  its  signification,  to 
shake  the  whole  context  into  ruins.  The  per- 
son, who  is  made  an  Dtt^^^,  or  sin-offering,  is 
said  to  bear  the  sins  of  many.  Now,  it  is  con-t 
tended,  that  to  bj£ar  sins,  signifies  merely  to 
bear  them  away,  or  remove  them ;  and  that,  coiir 
sequently,  nothing  more  is  meant  here,  than 
*'  the  removing  away  from  us  our  sins  and  ini- 
quities by  forgiveness.''*  In  support  of  this 
position,  the  appHcation  of  the  prophet's  words 
by  St.  Matthew,  (viii.  17.)  and  the  force  of  the 
expressions  which  in  this  prophecy  are  rendered 
by  the  words  hearing  sins,  are  urged  as  unan- 
swerable arguments. 

1 .  It  is  said,  that  ^^  the  words  in  the  4th  verse,. 
our  infirmities  he  hath  home,  and  our  sorrows, 
he  hath  carried  them,  are  expressly  interpreted 
by  St.  Matthew,  of  the  miraculous  cures  per- 
formed by  our  Saviour  on  the  sick :  and  as  the 
taking  our  infirmities,  and  hearing  our  sick- 
nesses, cannot  mean  the  suffering  those  infir- 
mities and  sicknesses,  but  only  the  bearing  them 
away^  or  removing  them,  so  the  bearing  our 
iniquities  is  likewise  to  be  understood,  as  remov- 
ing them  away  from  us  by  forgiveness." 

*  S.  Mord.  p.  825.  see  also  Taylor* s  Key^  No.  161. 
Mr.  Dodson^s  notes  on  this  chapter  of  Isaiah — and  particu« 
lariy  Creil.  Resp.  ad  Grot.  p.  24,  &c. 
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It  must  be  owned,  that  this  passage  of  St. 
Matthew  has  given  great  difficulty  to  commen- 
tators.    His  applying,  what  the  prophet  seems 
to  say  of  sins,  to  bodily  infirmities;    and  the 
bearing  of  the  former,  to  the  curing  of  the  latter; 
has  created  no  small  degree  of  perplexity.    Some 
have,  accordingly,  contended,*  that  St.  Matthew 
has  applied  the  prophecy  merely  in  accommo* 
dation;  in  which  case,  he  supplies  no  authority 
as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  the  words  of  the 
prophet:    others-|*  again,    that   the   expression* 
admit  that  full  and  comprehensive  signification^ 
that  will  include  both  bodily  and  spiritual  dis- 
eases, and  which  consequently  received  a  twofold 
fulfilment:  others;);  again,  that  Christ  might  be 
said  to  have  stiffered  the  diseases,  which  he  re- 
moved ;  from  the  anxious  care,  and  bodily  harass- 
ing,  with  which  he  laboured  to  remedy  them, 
bearing  them  as  it  were  through  sympathy  and 
toil:  and  Bishop  Pearce  is  so  far  dissatisfied  with 
all  of  these  expositions,  that  he  is  led  to  concede 
the  probabilily,  that  the  passage  in  Matthew  is 
an  interpolation.    Now,  if  these  several  commen-^ 
tators,    acquiescing    in    the  received,  have  pro- 

*  See  Calixt  Ernest.  SchoL  Proph.  p.  230, Sifkes 

E$s(^  on  Christ.  Rel,  p.  231.-~— Beaii^o^.  Roscnm,  ajid 
fVakefieldy  in  loc. 

f  See  Hamtn.  fVhitb^j  Le  Clercy  and  Lightfoot  in  locf. 

t  See  Fitr.  on  Im.  liiu  4.  and  RapM.  Grot,  and  Dod^ 
iridgfff  ialocam. 
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ceeded  on  an  erroneous,  acceptation  of  the  pas- 
sages, in  Isaiah,  and  Matthew;  we  shall  have  Iii^* 
tie  reason  to  wonder  at  the  difficulties,  which  they 
have  had  to  encounter  in  reconciling  the;  prophet 
5ind  the  evangelist.  It  must  surely  then  \^e 
wojth  our  while  to  try,  whether  a  closer  exatni- 
nation  of  the  original  passage3^  wall  not  enable  u$ 
to  effect  this  point. 

For  this  purpose,  it  must  first  be  observed,  that 
all  the  commentators  have  gone  upon  the  supoo^ 
sition^  that  the  prophet,  in  the  4th  verse,  which 
is  that  quoted  by  St,  Matthev^,  speaks  only  of  th^ 
sufferings  of  Christ,  on  account  of  our  sins:  into 
which  they  have  been  led,  partly  by  the  Greek 
version,  u/jLoconas;  and  partly  by  the  supposition, 
that  St.  Peter  refers  to  this  same  passage,  whea 
he  speaks  of  Christ's  bearing  our  sins  upon  the 
cross.  But  the  reference  of  St.  Peter  is  not  to 
this  4th  verse,  but  to  the  11th  and  12th:  the 
words  of  St.*  Peter,  rug  otfJLoc^Tiotg  wrog  emp/eyKSVs 
corresponding  to  the  original  in  both  these  verses, 
and  being  the  very  same  used  by  the  LXX:  tc^ 
uficc^Tiocg  wuTog  ocvoio'etj  and  avrog  uf4,oe^Tiocg  um/jv^yTC^ 
being  their  translation  of  them  respectively. 
Again,  with  regard  to  the  word  ccf/^cconug,  which 
is  now  found  in  the  Greek  version  of  the  4th 
verse,  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  frbui 
what  Dr.  Kenmicot  has  sjidyanced,  in  his  Diss^ 
Gen  ^  79-  that  thi^  is  a  cornjption,  which  has 
crept  into  the  later  copies  of  the  Greek;  the  oM 
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Italky  (as  collected  from  Augustin,  TeftuUiarij 
and  Athanasius,)as  well  as  St.  Matthew,  reading 
the  word,  (x,(rkmotgj  and  thereby  proving  the  early 
state  of  thatt  version.     Besides  Dr.  Owen,  (Modes 
of  Quot.  p.  31.)  mentions  two  MSS.  that  read  at 
this  day  cca-Qipsiocg;  and  one  fjuuKotxiotg :  and  from 
the  collection  in  which  the  late  Dr.  Holmes  was 
engaged,  if  happfly  it  should  be  prosecuted, it  is  not 
unlikely  that  more  may  appear  to  justify  this  read- 
ing.    I  find  also,  that   in  93  instances,  ia  which 
the  word  here  translated  a^apr/a,  or  its  kindred 
verb,  is  found  in  the  Old  Testament  in  any  sense 
that  is  not  entirely  foreign  from  the  passage  be-, 
fore  us,  there  occurs  but  thisi  one  in  which  the 
word  is  so  rendered ;  it  being,  in  all  other  cases, 
expressed  by  a^daveiXi  fj(,ocXo6Kioiy  or  sopie  word  de- 
noting bodily  disease.     See  Calas.  Cone,  on  n^ 
N**.   I.      That  the  Jew:s   themslves,  considered 
this  passage  of  Isai.  as  referring  to  bodily  diseases, 
appears  from  ffTiitby,  and  Lightfoot^  Hor.  Hebp 
on  Mat.  viii.  17-  and  also  Pole's  Syn*  on  IsaiaH 
liii.  4.  Pes.  and  Alsch,  -  And  that  the  word  i^^n  is 
to  be  taken  in  this  sense,  appears  not  only   firom 
t-he  authority  of  the  Jews,  but  from  that  of  most  of 
the  ancient  translations;  being  rendered  hy Munr 
ster  and  the  Tigurine,  infirmitates;  jiud  morbos, 
by    Tremellius,   Piscator  and   Castalio. — Iren. 
and  August,  who  give  us  the  early  Latin  version 
from  the  Greeks  read  infirmifat^s;  and'  Tef^Jmln 
liarii  imbecilUtates.     CocceiuSj  and  all  the  lei^-^. 
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cons^  explain  it  in  the  same  sense;  and  the  stve* 
ral  passages,  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  collected  both  by  Taylor  and  Calasio^ 
place  the  matter  beyond  dispute*  So  that  the 
word  infirmities,  by  which  Lowth,  and  Vitringa^ 
in  agreement  with  the  old  English  versions, 
have  rendered  it  in  this  place,  cannot  possibly  be 
rejected.  Mr.  Dodson  entirely  concurs  in  thi« 
interpretation:  and  Kennicot  asserts  positively, 
that  the  word  always  denotes  bodily  diseases. 
(Diss.  Gen.  §  790  Dathe,  and  Doederlein,  in- 
deed, explain  it  by  the  general  expressions,  mala, 
and  miseriam;  but  Doederl.  at  the  same  time 
admits,  that  morbus  is  its  literal  significatioii. 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  lyhn^  we  next  proceed  to  iwy,  which,  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Dodson,  is  not  here  to  be  rendered 
in  any  other  sense,  than  that  of  tollo,  atifero. 
This,  when  not  connected  with  sins,  iNiauiTtES, 
&c.  is  not  infrequently  its  signification.  Dn 
Kennicot  (Diss.  6ren,  §  79-)  takes  it  in  this 
place  in  the  sense  of  abstulit ;  and  thus  Tertul- 
4ian  expressly  reads  the  word  from  the  early 
Latin.  So  that  the  first  clause,  iw:^  im  ir^TT,  will 
then  run,  surely  our  infirmities  he  hath  taken^ 
i.  e.  taken  away,  exactly  corresponding  to  St* 
Matthew's  translation  and  application  of  the 
words:  and  thus  Cocc.  (on  Ktt;3  N**.  I.)  expressly 
renders  it:  ^^Morbos  nostros  ipse  tulit,  i.  e-  fefrens 
abstulit.'*  8 
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But   the  second,  or  antithetical  clause  ii^3.K3D1 
Id!?1D  KTf,   relates,  as  we  shall  see,  not  to  bodily 
pains  and  distempers,  but»to  the  diseases  and  tor* 
ments  of  the  mind,     'That  the  word  IK-SD  is  to  be 
taken   in     this   sense,  Kennicot   affirms.    (Diss. 
Gen.  §   79-)     ^^  is  evidently   so  interpreted,   Psi 
xxxii.  10,  Many  sorrows  shall  he  to  the  wicked: 
and  again,  Ps.   xxxviii.  17.   where  the   Psalmist 
grieving  for  his  sin,  says,  my  sorrow  is  continu- 
ally before  me:  and  again,  Ps.  Ixix.  2Q.  but  lam 
poor  and  sorrowful  :  and  again  in  Proverbs  xiv. 
13.  the  heart  i^  sorrowful:  and  Eccles.  i.  18. 
he  that  encreaseth  knowledgeyencreaseth sorrow*. 
and  ii.  18.  lohat  hath  man  of  all  his  labour,  of 
--the  vexaiion  of  his  heart?  For  all  his  days  are 
soRROWi^:  and  Isai.  Ixv.  14.  my  servants  shall 
sing  for  joy,  bid  ye  shall  cry  for  soRliow   ^ 
heart :  and  Jerem.  xxx.  15.  thy  sorrow  is  in- 
curable,  for  the  multitude   of  thine  iniquity* 
Agreeably  to  this,  the  word  is  translated  by  Bi«* 
shop  Lowth,  our  common,  and  most  of  the  early 
English  versions,  sorrows.    The  Vulg.  Vitr.  and 
Dath,   render  it  by  dolores;  and  the  LXX   by 
oSvvuToci. — Uovogy  which  is  the  word  used  by  *Sym* 

*  Symmacbus  renders,  t8(  votei  viri/xitw'  ^  as  see  page  400. 
It  is  obserrable,  that  the  rendering  of  the  word  3r^3Q,  in  this 
place,  by  nONOS,  10  the  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and 
Theodotioo^  has  been  omitted  in  Trommius^s  Concordance^ 
in  the  Lexicon  Grcecum  ad  Hexapla,  in  Biel^s  Lexicon  in 
LXX.  &c.  and  in  ScMeusner^s  Spidlegiumini^Jkied  gB  aaad^ 

VOL.    I.  £  fi 
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Aquil.  and  Theod.  (see  Procop.  Crit.  Sac,  tom.iv. 
pp.  5199j  5300.)  agrees  with  this,  signifying, accor- 
ding toHesychius,aXyo^,  iPioyvjfjLuohvyjgjdind  being 
used  commonly  in  this  sense  in  the  Greek  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Yet,  in  opposition  to  all  this, 
Mr.  Dodson  contends,  that  the  Hebrew  word  is 
here  to  be  rendered  sicknesses  :  and  this,  upon 
no  better  ground,  than  that  the  word  may  signify 
bodily  disorders,  as  well  as  diseases  of  the  mind: 
and  in  support  of  this  assertion,  he  refers  to  Tay- 
lor's Concordance.  But  on  consulting  both  Tai/- 
lor  and  Calash ^  I  find,  that  of  about  thirty  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  in  which,  exclusive  of  the  one 
at  present  before  us,  the  word  IMD  or  its  kind- 
red verb  is  found,  there  is  scarcely  one,  that  bear?? 
any  relation  whatever  to  bodily  disease*:  and 
there  is  but  one,  (Job  xxxiii.  19.)  in  which  the 
LXX  have  rendered  it,  by  any  word  implying 
corporeal  ailment.     In  this  one  place,  they  have 

dkion  to  the  Lexicon  of  Biel.  Troromius  indeed  notices  this 
TOndering  of  the  word  ap^o  by  Symmachus  in  Job  xti.  6.  and 
anixiii.  19;  and  of  the  word  \n^  by  Aquila  in  Job  x?i.  2.  and 
hy  both  Aquila  and  Symmachus  in  Ps.  \\Yi  But  none  of 
these  instances  have  ^een  cited  by  Biel. — A  complete  Concor- 
dance for  the  fragments  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theo- 
dotion  seems  still  a  desideratum. 

*  And  what  is  singular,  the  very  authority,  to  which  Mr. 
Dodson  refers,  pronounces  decisively  against  him.  in  the  pas- 
sage before  us,  rendering  the  word  by  sorrows  in  this  4th 
verse  as  well  as  in  the  verse  which  precedes  it.    See   Ta^- 
'  /©rV  Concord,  on  3^3  Nos.  2?,  25. 
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tised  the  word  fjuKKocTux,  which  however  they  do 
not  always  apply  to  bodily  disease;  and  which 
they  have  employed  in  the  3d  vefse  of  this  very 
chapter,  etScag  ^eoeiv  pLuXoaciocv,  where  Mr*  Dodsoa 
renders  the  words,  acquainted  with  grief.  But 
it  is  particularly  worthy  of  remark,  thftt  this 
word  CJ»1KDD,  which  Mr.  Dodson  in  this  4th 
verse  would  translate  sicknesses,  he  has  himself 
rendered  in  the  preceding  verse,  in  the  deacrip^- 
tion  to  which  this  immediately  refers,  by  the 
word,  SORROWS,  and  yet  pronounces  this  expres- 
sion utterly  inapplicable  here:  thus  allowing  the 
person  spoken  of,  to  be  a  man  of  sorrows,  in  on6 
verse;  and  denying  that  the  same  expression^ 
w;hich  was  there  used,  referred  to  those  sorrows^ 
in  the  next  where  it  came  to  be  explained^  what 
and  whence  these  sorrows  were^ 

The  secret,  however,  of  this  inconsistency  of 
criticism,  lies  in  the  Hebrew  verb,  annexed  to 
this  word. — ^The  verb  ^ID,  to  bear,  in  the  sense 
of  bearing  a  burden,  could  not  be  applied  to 
^cknesses,  as  it  might  to  sorrows :  and  as  the 
object  with  those,  who  deny  that  Christ  suffered 
on  our  account,  is  to  deprive  the  verb  of  this  sig- 
nification, the  reason  of  contending  for  the  ad- 
junct sickness,  in  opposition  to  such  a  weight  of 
evidence,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  word,  bx, 
however,  Mr.  Dodson  cannot  prove  to  be  taken 
here  in^  the  s^ise  of  removing.  He  says,  ^  it 
has  been  already  proved  by  many  learned  meu," 

se  3 
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and    refers  to  Crellius,   Whiston,   and   Taylor. 
BW  in  what  manner  these  learned  men  have 
proved  it,  we  shall  presently  see.     In  his  answer 
to  Dr.  Sturges,  p.  21,   he  advances  indeed  his 
own  reasons,  in  defence  of  his  exposition  of  the 
word  ^2D:    but,  except   the  citation  from    Isai. 
xlvi.   4,   which  rfiall  be  noticed  hereafter,    his 
whole  argument  turns  upon  the  supposition,  that 
tbe  Hebrew  word  with  which  it  is  connected,  as 
well  as  its  corresponding  expression  in  St.  Mat- 
thew,  is  to  be  understood  as  signifying  bodily 
disorders:  in  which  case,4ie  says,  *^  b!^  must  be 
considered    as  synonymous  to  >«t^3.'*     All  this, 
then,    together  with  the  accompanying  remark 
^concerning  the  use  of  the  word  sEas-acrgy  by  Hip- 
pocrates, must  fall  with  the  hypothesis,  on  which 
it  is  built;  and  the  strength  of ^his  hypothesis 
has  been  now  sufficiently  ascertained. 
'     But,  to  proceed  with  tbe  verb  ^ID. — ^The  word, 
or  its  derivative  noun,  occurs  in  26  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament,  one  of  which  is  the  verse 
now  uttder  examination;    two  others   relate  to 
sins;  one,  the   11th  verse  of  this  chapter;   the 
other.    Lament,  v.  7.  both   of  which  we  shall 
hereafter  discuss  naore  particularly :  and  the  re- 
maining 2S  belong  literally  to  bearing  burdens 
on  the  shoulder  :  and  so  strictly,  and  exclusively, 
is   this  si]gnification  appropriated  to  the  word, 
that  we  find  the  bearers  of  burdens  employed  in 
tile  work  of  the  temple,  called  (?  Chr.  ii.  2.  18. 
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xxxiv.  13.)  0*^10,  ^iD  ttW;  by  the  LXX,  vuro(po^4; 
and  in  one  passage,  it  is  even  used  to  express  a 
yoke  (Isai.  x.  37.)  LXX,  ^<^7^*  ^^^  Ca/o^.  «id 
Kircher :  see  also  Bttxt.  Cocc.  and  Sckindi.  thejr 
seem  decisive  on  the  point.      Buxtorf  toipplies 
several  instances  of  the  application  of  the  word, 
from  the  Jerusalem  Tar  gum ;  all  of  which  coin- 
cide with  the  sense  here  contended  for.    Schindler 
quotes  a  remarkable  use  of  the  word, '  in  the 
Syriac  translation  of  St.  Mark,  v.  26.  it  being 
there  applied  to  the  woman,  who  is  said  to  have 
SUFFERED  many  things  (TruSatrdi^  ttoXXci)  of  the 
physicians.     For  other  instances  of  a  similar  use 
of  the  word  in  the  Syriac,    see  Schaaf's  Test. 
Syriac.  1  Cor.  xiii.  7.  2  Tim.  ii.  9.  1  Pet.'iii.  17. 
also  Schaaf's  Lexicon  Syriac.  on  the  word  Vu^lso. 
Now,  when  in  addition  to  all  these  authorities, 
we  find  the  Greek  versions  uniformly  giving  to 
the  word,  in  this  place,  the  sense  of  sustaining, 
or  sufferings  ( V7re[d,eiviv  being,  as  we  have  already 
seen,    the  reading  of  Aq.   Sym.  and  Theodot. 
and  the  LXX  expressing  both  the  noun  and 
verb  by  the  one  word,  o^vvurca :)  the  Latin  ver- 
sions also  rendering  it  in  like  tnanner,  (the  old 
Italic  as  given  by  August,  strictly  following  the 
LXX,    pro  nobis   in  doloribus  est;    the  Vulg. 
Pagn.  and  Piscat.  expressing  the  word  by  por^ 
tavit;    Montan.    and  Tremell.    by    bajulavit; 
Munst.  by  sustinuit;  and  Castal.  by  toleravit:) 
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and  our  own  English  translation  supported  in 
the  same  sense  by  the  most  eminent  biblical 
JWolars,  Vitr.  Lowth.  Dath*  Doederl.  and  Ro- 
senmuUer;  it  is  natural  to  enquire^  what  argu- 
ments have  been  used  by  those  learned  mep,  to 
whom  Mr.  Dodson  refers  us  for  his  proof. 

But  the  reader  will  he  surprized  to  find,  tha( 
confidently  as  Mr.  Dodson  has  appealed  tq 
them,  they  furnish  no  proof  at  all.  Mr.  Whis-r 
ton  merely  translates  the  passage  as  Mr.  Dod*? 
son  has  done,  without  advancing  a  single  reason 
in  support  of  it :  (see  Boyle's  Lectures,  fol.  ed, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  270.  281.)  Dr,  Taylor  (Key,  &c. 
§  162,)  only  says,  that  ^:iD  will  admit  the  sense 
oi carrying  offy  or  away;  and  in  support  of  this, 
instances  one  solitary  passage  from  Isai.  xlvi.  4. 
which  a  single  glance  will  prove  not  to  convey 
this  sense*.  And  as  to  Crellius^  he  even  con- 
fesses, that  he  cannot  find  in  the  Old  Testament, 
a  single  instance  of  the  use  of  the  word,  ^:iD,  in 
the  sense  of  bearing  atvay ;  and  is  obliged  to 

*  It  is  particularly  remarkable  also,  that  Dr*  Taylor,  in 
his  Concordance,  has  not  only  not  adduced  a  single  passage 
in  which  the  sense  of  bearing  otherwise  than  as  a  burden  is 
conveyed;  but  he  actually  explains  the  word  in  this  sense: 
•v-^^  to  bear,  or  carrt/  a  burden,  as  a  porter."  In  the  pas- 
sage at  present  in  dispute,  indeed,  he  introduces  the  sense 
of  bearing  awa^ :  but  then  he  does  this  avowedly  on  the 
jsppppsitipn,  that  this  passage  is  to  be  explained  by  the  c&V-i 
pases  spoken  of  by  St*  Matthew. 
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confine  himself  to  the  repetition  of  the  argument 
of  Socinus,  derived  from  the  application  of  this 
passage  by  St.  Matthew  to  hodily  diseases,  whjfc 
Christ  could  be  said  to  bear,  only  in  the  sense  of 
bearing  away.*  But,  to  suppose  this  clause  ap- 
plied  by  St.  Matthew  to  Bodily  diseases,  is  a 
petitio  principii :  the  sense,  in  which  it  was  un- 
derstood  by  the  Evanjgelist,  being  part  of  the 
question  in  dispute.  And  that  it  was  differently 
understood  and  applied  by  him,  will,  I  trusty 
presently  appear.  Thus  we  find  these  learned 
men,  to  whom  Mr.  Dodson  has  referred  for  a 
complete  proof  of  the  point  he  wishes  to  esta- 
blish^ fulfilling  his  engagement  in  a,  manner  not 
very  satisfactory.  Mr.  Whiston  oflfers  no  proof. 
Dr.  Taylor  gives  a  single,  and  inapplicable,  in- 
stance. And  Crellius  begs  the  question,  admit- 
ting at  the  same  time  the  general  language  of 
Scripture  to  be  against  him.  This  may  furnish 
a  useful  hint  to  unsuspecting  readip. — But  to 
proceed.  ^ 

That  this  second  clause  in  the  4th  verse,  re- 
lates not  to  Christ's  removing  the  sicknesses^  but 
to  his  actually  bearing  the  sorrows  of  men,  has, 
I  trust,  been  suflSciently  established.  Let  us 
now  consider  the  corresponding  clause  in  St. 
Matthew's  quotation,  raj  voa-ag  6£«$-«<r6i/.     This 

*  See  CrelL  Resp,  ad  Gr.  p.  24 :  also  Socin,  De  Jes.  Chr»  * 
pars  S.  cap.  4.  OperOy  torn.  ii.  p.  149. 
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has  comtnbnly  been  referred,    it  must  be  ooti- 
feped,  to  bodily  diseases ;  but,  whether  the  oo 
casion  on  which  it  is  introduced,  joined  to  the 
certainty  that   the  preceding  clause  is    applied 
in  this  sense,  may  ^ot  have  influenced  to  this 
interpretation  of  the  words,    is   worthy  of  en- 
quiry.    That  the  word  vo(rog  is  primairily  appliecl 
fo  bodily  diseases,  there  can  be  no  question.  Th. 
Kennicot  contends  (Diss.  Gen.  §  79)  that  it  i^ 
used  here  to  express  diseases  of  the  mind.     Ih 
this  he  adopts  the  notion  of  Grot,  on  Matt.  viii. 
17:  and  certain  passages  both  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  undoubtedly  apply  the  word  in 
this  sense.    Thus  Ps.  ciii.  verse  3.  whoforgiveth 
(ill  thine  iniquities ;  who  healeth  all  thy  Dis- 
EASES,    Wisd,  xvii.  8.   They  "that  promised  to 
drive  away  terrots  and  troubles  from  a  iicis. 
soul.  Also  1  Tim.  vi.  4.  He  is  proud,  doting 
(or  rather  i>istRACTED,   voa-cov)  about  questions 
and  striJes^Kf  words.    Schleusner  also  explains 
the  word  vocrscoj  as  metaphorically  applied  to  the 
mind ;  and  quotes  in  confirmation  of  this,  iElian, 
and  Julius  Pollux.    To  the  same  purpose,  Eisner 
(Observ.  Sac,  tom.  ii.  p.  307 .)  appeals  to  Plu- 
tarch, Lucian,  &fe.     And  if  vocrog,  as  all  Lexicons 
agree,  corresponds  to  the  morbus  of  the  Latins, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  its  occasional  appli- 
cation to  the  disorders  of  the  mind. 

Now,  if  the  word  be  taken  in  this  sense  in 
Ibis  passage  of  Matthew,   it  will  exactly  agree 
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with  the  sorrows^  or  stsjffef'ings^  of  Isaiah.  Or 
if,  supposing  it  to  denote  bodily  disease,  it  -be 
used  by  metonymy  (as  Vitringa,  on  Isai.  hit;  4^. 
explains  it)  for  pains  and  ajfflictionsy  the  cause 
being  put  for  the  effect ;  or  if  again,  with  Glasr- 
sius,  (Phil.  sacr.  Dath,  p.  95^2.)'Doederlein,  (on 
Isai.  liji.  4.)  and  other  <]istinguished  biblical  cri- 
tics, it  be  supposed  merely  to  express  the  punish- 
tnent  of  sins ^  bodily  diseases  being  viewed  by 
the  Jews  familiarly  in  that  light ;  or  if,  waving 
these  interpretations,  which  some  may  consider 
as  too  strongly  figurative,  the  word  be  taken 
in  its  largest  sense,  as  comprehending  ills  and 
afflictions  in  general,  without  regarding  what 
their  cause  might  be, — it  will  equally  correspond 
with  the  expression  of  the  prophet. 

And  that  it  is  to  be  taken  in  this  large  sense, 
and  by  no  means  to  be  confined  to  mere  bodily 
disease,  is  yet  farther  confirmed  by  the  empha- 
tical  verb  Qccg'ot^Btvy  which  is  conneofisd  with  it, 
and  which  so  adequately  conveys  the  force  of  the 
Hebrew,  blD.  "  In  this  word,**  Grotius  (on  Mat. 
viii.  17.)  remarks,  "  as  in  the  Hebrew  ^OD,  and 
its  corresponding  ,-^  *  which  is  here  used  by  the 
Syriac  version,  is  contained  the  force  of  burden 
and  stiff ering*^    Thus  Mat.  again,  (xx.  12.)  have 

i 

*  On  the  force  of  the  Syriac  word     v  y  consult  Schaafi 
Lexic.  Syriac.     So  emphaticai  is  this  word,  that  the  noun 
i<v^  derived  from  it,   is  used    to  signify  onus^  pondus^ 
sarcinay  &c« 
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BORNE  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.    And 
Luke  (xiv.  27.)    fVhosoeven*  doth  not  bear  his 
cross.  John  (xvi.  12.)  But  he  cannot  bear  thera 
now.  Acts.  (xv.  10.)  A  yoke  on  the  neck  of  the 
discipleSy  which  neither  our  fathers  nor  ive  were 
able  to  BEAR.  And  in  the  same  sense  we  find  it 
used  by  St  Paul  (Gal.  vi.  2.)  bear  ye  one  ana- 
therms  BURDENS;  also  (v.  10. )  He  that  troubleth 
you  shall  bear  his  judgment :  and  again  (Rom. 
XV.  1 . )  fVe  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the 
infirmities  of  the  weak.    It  must  be  unnecessary 
to  cite  more  passages.  There  are  in  all,  26  in  the 
New  Testament,  in  which  the  word  Qugulca  oc- 
curs, exclusive  of  this  of  Mat.  viii.  17*.  and  in  no 
one,  is  the  sense  any  other,  than  that  of  bearing, 
or  lifting  as  a  burden:  (see!|  Steph.   Concord.) 
The  4  passages  which  are  adduced  by  Taylor, 
(Key^  162.)  viz.  Mark  xiv.  13.  Luke  vii.  14.  Joh. 
xii.  6.  and  xx.  15,  all  of  them  imply  this  very 
idea :  for  even  though  the  thing  spoken  of  were 
eventually  to  be  carried  away^  yet  this  necessa- 
rily requires  that  it  should  be  carried  or  borne, 
as  a   burden.      But  what  makes  this  objectioa 
the  more    extraordinary   is,    that    the    carrying 
away  is  not  necessarily   implied  in  any  one  of 
them:   the  carrying  (bajulare,   Vulg.  and  Ter- 
tull.  and  Cod.  Brix.)  the  pitcher  of  water,  which 
is  spoken  of  in  one ;  and  the  bearing  the  dead 
man's  bier,  that  is  referred  to  in  another;  con- 
veying simply  the  idea  of  bearing.      The  two 
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passages  in  John  also^  one  relating  to  Jud«sr 
bearing  the  bag,  and  the  other  to  the  taking, 
away  the  body  of  Jesus^  are  by  no  means  con^ 
elusive :  the  interpretation  of  carrying  away,  or 
stealing,  what  was  put  into  the  bag,  though 
supported  by  B.  Pearce  and  others,  being  but 
conjectural,  and  standing  without  any  support 
from  the  Scripture  use  of  the  word:  and  lifting 
being  all  that  is  necessarily  meant  with  respect 
to  the  body  of  Christ,  although  the  consequence, 
of  that  lifting'  was  the  carrying  it  away,  and 
that  our  version  attending  to  the  general  sense 
more  than  to  the  strict  letter,  has  rendered  it, 
home  him  hence. 

I  will  only  remark  in  addition,  that  Dr.  Tay- 
lor has  contrived  (o  exhibit  a  much  more  nu- 
merous  array  of  texts,  in  support  of  his  sense 
of  the  word  Ca^'x^ca,  than  those  here  examined. 
He  has  cited  not  fewer  than  ten.  But  this  is 
a  sort  of  deceptio  visus;  there  being  but  the 
four  above  referred  to  in  which  the  term  occurs. 
The  word  e£ctg-cc<rev  he  had  joined  with  two 
others,  eXa^e  and  avrjveyKe,  and  pursued  the  in- 
vestigation of  them  jointly:  thus  the  text  in 
which  any  of  these  words  was  contained,  be- 
came necessary  to  be  cited,  and  appeared  to  be 
applied  to  all.  Whether  this  be  an%ccurate 
mode  of  examining  the  signification  of  words, 
which  may  differ  in  meaning  or  force ;  or  whe- 
ther it  may  not  tend  to  make  a  false  impression 
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bn  the  hasty  reader,  by  presenting  to  his  vieWf 
a  greater  number  of  authorities,  than  really  exists 
'  in  support  of  a  particular  acceptation^  it  would  ^ 
not  be  amiss  for  those  who  are  used  to  talk 
largely  about  candour  to  consider.  This  digres- 
sion, though  it  somewhat  retards  the  course  of 
the  argument,  I  thought  it  right  to  make^  as 
perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  useful,  than  to 
put  young  readers  on  their  guard  against  the 
arts  of  controversy. — To  proceed.  . 

The  use  of  the  word  £»^cc^co  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, by  the  LXX,  Sym.  and  Aq.  confirms 
the  acceptation  here  contended  for,  ( see  *  Trom. 

*  It  is  io  be  observed^  that  it  is  not  onlj  the  Concordance 
itself  that  is  to  be  consulted,  but  more  particularly,  MonU 
faucon's  Lexic,  Grose,  ad  Hexaploy   which  Tromniius  has 
placed  at  the  end  of  his  Concordance^  and  which  is  to  be 
esteemed  as  a  most  valnabie  colle^ion  from  the  fragments 
of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Tbcodotion.    Of  this  Lexicon^ 
as  well  as  of  the  labours  of  Trommius,    Biel  has  freely 
availed  himself,  in  the  compilation  of  his  valuable  Lexicon  in 
LXX  et  alios  Interp.  &c.    From  these  works  it  will  be 
seen,  that  Aquila  has  employed  the  words  Suretyfjiet  and 
Cetrec^ea^  for  the  Hebrew  ^20  in  Exod.  i.  IK  and  for  ODI^  ia 
Zech.  xii.  3 :— and  that  Symmachas  has  applied  it  to  the 
word  VaD  in  Exod.  i.  11.  and  Ps.  Ixxx.  7.    Now  these  in- 
stances from  Aquila  and  Si^mmachussLTe  singularly  important 
upon  the  uresent  occasion,  because  the  original  word  which 
they  have  thus  rendered,  is  the  word  ViD,  which  I  have 
already  endeavoured  to  shew,    unequivocally  implies  tlKi 
(fearing   of  a   burden;    and  also  because   the   version    of 
Ihe  former  is  ^min^ntly  distingaished  by  its  literal  agree- 
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Concord,  and  Bid.)  Amongst  profane  writers  also 
we  find  additional  authorities.  Albert  {Observ. 
Phil,  on  Joh.  xvi.  12.)  supplies  a  strong  instance 
from  Epietetus.  Raphelius  likewise,  (on  John 
XX.  15.)  although  his  mistake 'respecting  the 
meaning  of  Mat.  viii.  17.  has  led  him  to  give  the 
force  of  asportare  to  the  word^  adduces  another 
equally  strong  from  Polybius.  In  conformity 
with  this  acceptation  also,  we  find  Tremellius'g 
and  Schaaf 's  versions  from  the  Syriac,  and  Beza's 
from  the  Greek,  as  well  as  the  VuJg.  and  the  Old 
Latin,  render  the  word  by  portat ;  the  plain  and 
direct  meaning  of  which  is  to  hear  as  a  burden. 
It  may  be  likewiise  remarked,  that  RosenmuUer, 
although  embarrassed  with  the  notion  that  vocv^ 
here  implied  bodily  disease,  is  yet  obliged  by  the 
force  of  the  verb  Ca^-a^w,  to  apply  it  in  the  above 
signification,  notwithstanding  it  makes  little  less 
than  nonsense  of  the  passage:  onbri  sanandi 
morbos  nostros,  humeros  supposuit,  is  his  ex- 
plication of  the  words. 

If  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  be  just, 
the  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  the  Prophet 
and  the  Evangelist  entirely  agree.  They  use 
the  same  language,  and  in  the  same  sense :  and 

menl^.with  the  original  Hebrew  (as  see  particularly  Daih, 
Opusc.  Dissert,  in  Aquil.  p.  1 — 15.)  The  words  VaD  and 
QareJliu  thus  appear  exadly  to  correspond. — See  also  Stock" 
ius's  Lexicon  in  Nov.  TcMt.  and  Pasor's  Greek  Lexicon 
edited  by  Schoettgen.  2 
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the  translation,  which  Bishop  Lowth  has  given^ 
will,  with  a  slight  variation,  accurately  convey 
the  sense  of  both.  Our  infirmities  he  hath  home 
(away ;)  and  our  sorroivs,  he  hath  carried  them: 
or  as  Dr.  Kennicot  translates  both,  Morhos  nos^ 
tros  abstulit^  et  cegritudines  nostros  portavit. 
And  this  last  is  very  nearly  the  version  of  the 
Old  Laiin,  as  given  by  Tertullian  (see  Sabatier 
on  Is.  liii.  4.)  Imbecillitates  nostras  auferty  et 
languores  nostros  portat ;  or  as  Ambros.  cegri'- 
tudines  nostras  portavit :  and  it  is  accurately 
conveyed  by  the  old  version  of  Coverdale,  which 
Dr.  Kennicot  (Diss.  Gen.  p.  45.  note  a.)  does 
not  scruple  in  many  instances  to.  prefer  to  our 
present  English    translation^    He  only  taketh 

AWAY  our  INFIRMITE,    and   BEARETH  OUr  PAINE.* 

Thus  are  Isaiah  and  Matthew  perfectly  recon- 
ciled: the  first  clause  in  each,  relating  to  dis- 
eases REMOVED ;  and  the  second,  to  sufferings 
endured.     For  it  should  be  remarked,  in  ad- 

*  The  late  Principal  Campbell  has,  I  find,  been  led  bj  a 
close  examination  of  the  subject  to  the  translation  of  the 
Evangelist  which  has  been  here  contended  for:  ^^  He  hath 
himself  carried  off  our  infirmities,  and  borne  our  dis- 
tresses." In  his  note  on  the  passage,  he  falls,  indeed,  into 
the  common  mistake  of  supposing,  that  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Matthew  refer  to  the  same  part  of  the  prophecy  of  littiah ; 
remarking,  that  <^  we  should  rather  call  that  the  fulfilmeni 

of  the  prophecy,  which  is  mentioned  1  Pet.  iv.  24." 

CampbeWs  Four  Gospels^  toI.  iii.  p.  66.  and  vol.  if.  p.  74. 
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ditian  to  what  has  been  already  said,  that  eXaSe 
and  sGocg'oi(rs  in  Matthew,  bear  to  each  other  the 
proportion  of  the  verbs  ^V2  and  ^ID  in  Isaiah: 
the  former  in  each  of  these  pairs  being  generic^ 
7roXv<njfjtovy  and  extending  to  all  modes  of  taking, 
or  bearing,  on,  or  aivay :  and  the  latter  being 
tjpecific,  and  confined  to  the  single  mode  of 
bearing,  as  a  burden.  And  now  by  the  same 
steps,  by  which  the  Prophet  and  the  Evangelist 
have  been  reconciled,  we  find  the  original  objec- 
tion derived  from  St.  Matthew's  application  of 
the  prophecy  completely  removed:  since  we  now 
«ee,  that  the  bearing,  applied  by  the  Evangelist 
to  bodily  disease,  is  widely  different  from  that 
which  the  Prophet  has  applied  to  sins ;  so  that 
no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  former  use 
of  the  word,  which  shall  be  prejudicial  to  its 
commonly  received  sense  in  the  latter  relation. 

One  point  yet,  however,  demands  explana- 
tion. It  will  be  said,  that  by  this  exposition, 
the  prophet  is  no  longer  supposed  to  confine 
himself  to  the  view  of  our  redemption  by  Christ's 
sufferings  and  death;  but  to  take  in  also  the 
consideration  of  his  miraculous  cures:  and  the 
evangelist,  on  the  other  hand,  is  represented  as 
not  attending  merely  to  the  cures  performed  by 
Christ,  with  which  alone  he  was  immediately 
concerned;  but  as  introducing  the  mention  of 
his  suffering  for  our  sins,  with  which  his  subject 
had  no  natural  connexion. 


-^y 
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Now  to  this  I  reply,  first  with  regard  to  the 
prophet,  that  it  is  not  surprising,  that  so  dis-^ 
tihguishing  a  character  of  the  Messiah,  as  thai: 
of  his  healing  all  manner  of  diseases  with  m 
word;  and  one,  which  this  prophet  has  else^ 
where  (xxxv,  5.)  depicted  so  strongly  that  our 
Saviour  repeats  his  very  words,  (Bait's  Diss. 
2d  edit.  p.  I09.)  and  refers  to  them  in  proof 
that  he  was  the  Messiah;  (Mat.  xi.  4.  and  Beaur 
sohre  in  loc.) — it  is  not,  I  say,  surprising,  that 
this  character  of  Christ  should  be  described  by 
the  prophet.  And  that  it  should  be  introduced 
in  this  place,  where  the  prophet's  main  object 
seems  to  be  to  unfold  the  plan  of  our  redemp- 
tion, and  to  represent  the  Messiah  as  suffering 
for  the  sins  of  men,  will  not  appear  in  any  de- 
gree unnatural,  when  it  is  considered,  that  the 
Jews  familiarly  connected  the  ideas  of  sin  and 
disease ;  the  latter  being  considered  by  them  the 
temporal*  punishment  of  the  former.     So  that 

*  For  abundant  proof  of  this  see  JVhitly  on  Mat.  viif. 
17,  and  particularly  on  ix.  2.  See  also  Grot.  Beausob» 
and  Rosenm.  on  Mat.  ix.  2.  Drusius  on  the  same,  Criim 
Sac,  torn.  Ti.  p.  ^88;  and  Doederl,  on  Tsaiah  liii.  4.  Marm 
tint  al^o  on  the  same  passage  observes  ''  Ipsa  vero  dicendi 
formula  interpretanda  est  ex  opinione  constante  turn  popu<« 
lorum  antiquiorum  omnium,  turn  maxim^  Orientalium^  q\A 
graviores  calamitates  quascunqae,  ^i?e  illse  morbis  et  cor- 
poris  cruciatihns,  sive  aliis  adversitatibus  continerentur,  im- 
mediate ad  Deum,  peccatorum  Tindicem  referre,  easque 
tanquam  poenas  ab  ira.to  numine  iofli^s^  CODSiderajre  sole- 
bant."    See  Rosenm.  on  Isaiah  liii.  4. 
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li(95  ^^  was  described,  as  averting,  by  what  hh 
Was  to  -suffer^  the  penal  consequences  of  sin; 
would  '.  naturally  be  looked  to,  as  removing,  •  by 
what  he  was  to  performy  its  temporal  effects  i 
and  thus  the  mention  of  the  one  would  reason* 
nbly  connect  with  that  of  the  other ;  the  whote 
of  the  prophetic  representation  becoming,  as 
Kennicot  happily  expresses  it,  **  Descriptio  Mes- 
tidd  behevolentissime  et  agentis  et  patientis** 
(Diss.  Gen.  §  79*) 

,  That  the  Evangelist,  on  the  other  lumd, 
though  speaking  more  immediately  of  the  re* 
moval  of  bodily  diseases,  shoula  at  the  same 
time  quote  that  member  of  the  prophecy,:  which 
related  to  the  more  important  part  of  Ghrist-s 
office,  that  of  saving  men. from  their  sins,  wiU 
appear  equally  reasonable,  if  it  be  recollected, 
that  the  sole  objefct,  in  referring  to  the  prophet 
concerning  Jesus,  was  to  prove  him  to  be  the 
Messiah;  and  tliat  the  distinguishing  character 
of  the  Messiah  was,  to  gwi-  knowledge  of  sal*' 
vation  unto  his  people  b^the  remissibn  of  tkeir^ 
sins.  (Luke  i.  770  So  that  the  Evangelist  rtiay 
be  considered,  as  holding  this  leading  character 
primarily  in  view;  and,  at  {he  same  time  that  lie 
marks  to  the  Jews,  tlte  fulfilment  of  one  part'^of 
the  prophecy,  by  the .  healing  c^  tlieir  '  bodily 
distempers,  or  as  Dr,  Taylor  well  iexpnesses  it^ 
represents  our  Lord,  as  acting  one  part  of  bU 
saving  work  described  by  the  prophet,,  he  directs 

VOL,  !•  F  iP 
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dieir  attention  to  that  ptl>er  greater  object  of  our 
Saviour's  mission^  on  which  the  prophf^,  had 
principally  enlarged;  namely,  the  procuring  for- 
giveness of  their  sins  by  his  sufi^ing.  And  thus; 
the  present  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  was,  at 
the  same  time,  a  designation  of  the  person,  and 
a  pledge  of  the  future  more  ample  completion  of 
the  prediction.  Grotius,  notwithstanding  he  has 
fallen  into  the  common  error,  respecting  the  word 
yshn  in  Isaiah,  and  the  supposition  that  St.  P:eter 
and  St.  Matthew  refer  to  the  same  part  of  the 
prophecy,  deserves  particularly  to  be  consulted  on 
this  passage  of  Matthew.  Cocceius  also,  in  hi^ 
Lexicon,  (on  the  word  bx)  gives  this  excellent 
explanation ;  ^^  he  hath  taken  on  himself  (susce- 
pit)  our  sorrows  or  sufferings,  eventually  to  bear 
them  away,  as  he  has  now  testified  by  the  carry^ 
ing  away  our  bodily  distempers.'' 

If  it  should  be  asked,  why,  if  it  were  a  princir 
pal  object  with  the  Evangelist  to  point  out  the 
great  charsK^ter  of  l9ie  Messiah  as  suffering  for 
sins,  he  did  not  proceed'to  cite  those  other  parts 
of  the  prophecy,  which  are  still  more  explicit  on 
that  head;  I  answer,  that  having  to  address  him* 
self  to  those,  who  were  perfectly  conversant  in 
the  prophecies,  he  here,  as  elsewhere,  contents 
himself,  with  referring  to  a  prediction,  with  the 
particulars  of  which  he  supposes  his  readers  to  be 
familiarly  acquainted;  merely  directing  them  to 
the  person  of  w^ioni  it  treats^  and  then  leaving  it 
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to  tfiemslves,  to  carry  on  the  parallel  between  the- 
propheojp'  and  the  farther  verification  of  it  in  Jesus,' 
On  St.  Matthew's  peculiar  mode  of  citing- the 
prophecies,  see  some  excellent  observations  of  Dr, 
Townson.  Disc.  iv.  Sect.  ii.  §  5.   and  Sect.  iv. 

If,  after  all  that  has  been  said,  any  doubt 
should  yet  remain,  as  to  the  propriety  of  thus 
connecting  together,  either  in  the  Prophet  or  the 
Evangelist,  the  healing  of  diseases  and  the  for- 
giveness of  sins,  I  would  beg  of  the  reader  to  at- 
tend particularly  to  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  connected  together  frequently  by  our  Lord  • 
himself.  Thus,  he  says  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy, 
v/hen  he  healed  him,  tht/  sins  'be  forgiven  thee. 
(Mat.  ix.  2.)  And,  that  bodily  diseases  were  not 
only  deemed  by  the  Jews,  but  were  in  reality, 
under  the  first  dispensation,  in  many  instanced, 
the  punishment  of  sin,  we  may  fairly  infer  from' 
John  V.  14.  where  Jesus  saiiLto  him  whom  he 
had  made  whole :  Sin  no  morBy  lest  a  worse  thin^> 
come  unto  thee.  It  should  be  observed  also,  that 
what  in  Mark  iv.  12.  is  expressed,  and  their  sins- 
should  be  forgiven  them^  is  given  in  Mat.  xiii.  15, 
and  I  should  heal  them.  See  also  James  v.  IS*' 
and  Isaiah  xxxiii.  34 .  and  observe  the  makdic-^ 
tions  against  the  trans^resssor^  of  thje  law  in^ 
Dieut.  xxviii.  21.  See  also,  in  ad^fition  to  the^ 
flttithora  namdii  in  p.  432,  Grot,  en  J©h.  v.  14. 

JT  f  2^  ;  ;     i 
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Glass.  Phil,  Sac.  a  Dath.  p.  972,  and  Le  Clerc^ 
and  particularly  Poles  Syn,  on  Mat.  ix.  2. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  this  head,  because 
there  is  no  point,  on  which  the  adversaries,  not 
only  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  but  of  that  of 
the  divine  inspiration'  of  the  Evangelists,  rely 
more  triumphantly,  than  on  the  supposed  dis- 
agreement between  St.  Matthew,  and  the  prophet 
from  whom  he  quotes  in  the  passage  before  us. 
We  come  now  to  the  second  head  of  objectipn; 
namely,  that  the  words  in  the  original,  which 
are  rendered  by  bearing  sins,  do  not  admit  the 
signification  of  suffering  for  them :  but  are,  both 
in  this  prophecy,  and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
Old  Testament,  understood  in  the  sense  of  taking 
them  away. 

The  two  words,  which  are  used  by  the  prophiet 
to  express  hearing  sirj,  are  as  we  have  seen,  p. 
4O0,  ^aD  in  the  11th  verse,  and  iWl  in  the  I2th. 
Let  us  then  enquii^  in  what  sense  these  words 
are  used,  in  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  word  iW^,  it  is  true,  as  we  have  already  seen 
with  respect  to  the  4th  verse,  is  often  applied  in 
the  signification  of  hearing  away;  but  being 
(like  the  word  hear  in  English,  which  has  no  less 
than  38  different  acceptations  in  Johnson's  Diet.) 
capaf^le  of  various  meanings,  according  to  the 
nature  of  tlie  subject  with  which  it  is  connected ; 
so  we  find  it,  when  joined  with  the  word  sin,  con- 
stantly used  '  throughout  Scripture,   either    in 
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•the  sense  of  Jorgiving  it,  on  the  one  hand ;  or  of 
sustaining i  either  directly  or  in  figure,  the  penal 
consequences  of  it,  on  the  other.     Of  this  latter 
sense,  I  find  not  less  than  3/  instances,  exclusive 
of  this  chapter  of  Isaiah ;  in  all  of  which,  bearing 
the  burden  of  sins,  so  as  to  be  rendered  liable  to 
suflTer  on  account  of  them,  seems  clearly  and  un- 
equivocally expressed.     In  most  cases,  it  implies 
punishment  endured,  or  incurred:  whilst  in  some 
few,  it  imports  no  more  than  a  representation  of 
that   punishment,  as -in  the  case  of  the  scape 
goat,  and  in  that  of  Ezechiel  lying  upon  his  side, 
and  thereby  hearing  the  iniquity,  i.  e.  represent- 
ing the  punishment  ♦due  to  the  iniquity,  of*  the 
house  of  Israel.     Bat  in  no  one  of  all  this  num- 
ber, can  it  be  said  to  admit  the  signification  of 
carrying  away,  unless  perhaps  in  the  case  of  the 
scape-goat,   Lev.  xvi.   22.    and    in   that  of  the 
priests,  Ex,  xxviii.  38.  and  Lev.  x.  172  and  of 
these  no  more  can  be  alleged,  than  that  they  may  be 
so  interpreted.    See  on  these  tit  large,  p.  440 — 449. 
To  these  instances  of  the  word  kk;3,  connected 
with  KDn,  py,  sins,  iniquities,  &c.  may  fairly  be  add- 
ed those,  in  which  it  stands  combined  with  the 
words  tisnn^  HD^D,  disgrace,  reproach^  shame,  &c.  of 
which  there  are  18  to  be  found:  and  in  all  of  them, 
^  before,  the  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  enduring^ 
suffering.     The  idea  therefore  of  ^burden  to  he 

*  See  Newcomcy  MunsU  Vatabl.  and  Clatiu$  on  Ezech. 
iv.  4^  5. 
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sustained  is  evidently  contained  in  all  these  pai^ 
sages.  Of  the  former  sense  of  the  word,  when 
connected  with  nW,  iniquities,  offences^  either 
expressed  or  understood,  namely  that  6fJor giving, 
there  are  22 ;  in  all  which  cases^  the  nominative 
to  the  verb  iW3  is  the  person  who  was  to  grant 
forgiveness.  ToforgiveXhen^  on  the  part  of  him^ 
who  had  the  power  so  to  do ;  and  to  sustain,  on 
the  part  of  him,  who  was  deemed  either  actually 
or  figuratively  the  offender,  seem  to  exhaust  the 
aignifications  of  the  word  iW3,  when  connected 
with  sins,  transgressions ^  and  words  of  that  im- 
port. In  conformity  with  this  induction,  Schind- 
kr  (Lex.  Pentag.  in  «tt?3,  N®  III.)  affirms,  that 
this  verb,  when  joined  with  the  word  sin,  always 
signifies  either  io  forgive  it ;  or  to  hear  it,  i.  e.  to 
sufifer  for  it:  remittere,  condonare;  vel  luere^ 
dare  pcenas^ 

Now  it  has  been  commonly  taken  for  granted, 
and  Socinus  even  assumes  it  as  the  foundation  of 
his  Sirgument,  (DeJfes.  Chr.  pars  2.  cap.  4.)  that 
this  signification  of  forgiveness,  which  evidently 
is  not  the  radical  meaning  of  the  word,  has  been 
derived  from  the  more  general  one  of  bearing 
aivay,  removing.  But  this  seems  to  have  had  no 
just  foundation:  hearing  away,  necessarily  im- 
j)lying  something  of  a  burden  to  be  carried,  it 
seems  difficult  to  reconcile  such  a  phrase  with  the 
notion  of  that  Being,  to  whom  this  act  of  forgive- 
:pess  is  attributed,  throughout  the  Old  Testament^ 
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Msty  not  the  word  have  passed  to  this  ooceptatkPfi, 
tbtdugh  its  priipairy  sense  of  bearing;  namely^ 
mffering  through  patience,  enduring^  or  bearing 
With  ?  And  it  is  femat kable  that  Gocceiut,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  complies  with  the  general  ideoj 
of  referring  the  signification  of  the  word  in  the 
sense  of  Jhrgiving  sin  to  its  acceptation  of  iol^ 
lerCy  attferre,  admits,  that  *•  in  this  phrase  is  con* 
tained  the  notion  ot bearing;  Jerendi,  nempe  per 
patienfiam/*     (Leseic.  on  tw^  Number  IX.)      It 
is  certain  that  the  mercy  of  God  is  represented 
throughout  Scripture,  as  being  that  of  long  suf- 
Jeringy  and  of  great  patience.     See  Ps,  Ixxxvi.  15. 
and  particularly  Ex.  xxxiv.  6, 7«  and  Numb;  xiv. 
18.  where  this  very  character  is  joined  with  the 
word  tW^y  as  that  under  which  the  Deity  is  re- 
presented as  forgiving  iniquity.      And  it  is  de- 
serving of  remark,  that  in  the  verse  Mlowing  the 
passage  in  Numbers,  the  forgiveness^pressed  by 
the  word  iw^,  is  described  to  be  of  that  nature^ 
that  implies  patient  endurance^  for  it  is  said^  as 
thou  hast  forgiveny  nrwj^,   this  people,  from 
EGYPT  EVEN  UNTIL  NOW. .  Agreeably  to  this  rea- 
soning,  Houbigant   translates  the  word  Ht^  in 
both  the  last  passages,  par  cere.      Thus  then, 
upon  the  whole,  the  generic  signification  of  the 
word  Kltb^  when  applied  to  sins,  seems  to  be  that 
of  bearing,  suffering,  enduring :  and  then  on  the 
part  of  the  sinner,  it  implies,  bearing  the  burden, 
or  penal  consequences  of  transgression;  and  on 
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the  part  of  him  against  whom  the  offence  has  be0t| 
Committed^  bearing  withy  and  patiently  endwr 
ing  it. 

We  are  now  enabled  to  torm  a  judgment  of 
the  fairness  of  Dr.  Taylor's  criticism,  (K^y,  No. 
i6S.)  on  which  Mr.  Dodson,  (Isai.  liii.  4.)  and  all 
the  writers,  who  oppose  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
vicarious  suffering,  so  confidently  rely.    We  here 
see,  that  the  language  of  Scripture  furnishes  uq 
authority,  for  translating  the  word  iW2i  when  con- 
nected  with  iniquities,  in  the   sense  of  bearing 
AWAY.     Dr.  Taylor,  indeed,  adduces  instances   of 
this,  use  of  the  term,  but  they  are  almost  all  in- 
applicable to  the  present  case;  none  of  them   re- 
lating to  iniquities,  except  the  three  which  have 
Jbeen  already  alluded  to  in  p.  437^  viz.  Ex.  xxviii. 
38.  Lev.  X.  17-  and  xvi.  22.     If  then  these  three 
be  found  i^  to  justify  his  explication,  he  is  left 
without  a  mgle  passage,  of  that  great  number,  in 
which  this  word  is  used  in  reference  to  iniquities^ 
to  support  his  interpretation. 

Now,  as  to  the  first  of  these,  in  which  Aaron  is 
said  to  bear  the  iniquity!  of  the  holy  things ;  be- 
sides that  the  iniquity  here  spoken  of,  being  a 
profanation  of  the  holy  things  scarcely  supplies 
an  instance  of  py,  in  the  direct  sense  of  iniquity, 
;  combined  with  the  verb;  there  seems  no  reason 
'.  whatever  to  doubt  that  iw^  is  here  to  be  taken  in 
.its  usual  signification  of  bearing  the  blame  of ^ 
being  made;  M^ngwerablejor,  a§  in  the  passage  in 
I 
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Numb,  xviii.  1.  which  exactly  corresponds  to  this, 
and  as  Houbigant  here  translates  it,  suscipiet  ma* 
culas  donorum.     See  Number  XXXVII,  pp,  335, 
336:  and  in   addition  to   the  authorities  there 
named,  Munst.  Vatahl.  Clar.  Fag.  and  Grot,  on 
Numb,  xviii.  1.     It  must  be  remarked  also,  that 
the  word  ^e^xi^ca,  used  in  this  passage  by  the  LXX 
as  equivalent  to  ^ny^  furnishes  no  support  to  the 
objection:  the  term  applied  by  the  Seventy  to  ex- 
press the  same  thing  in  the  parallel  passage  in 
Numlx  xviii.    1.    being  Xa[MQocvuy   which  is  the 
term  commonly  made  use  of  by  them  to  render 
iW^,  in  those  cases,  where  bearing  the  burden  of 
sins  by  suffering  foi^em^  is  understood.     See  ou 
this  p.  467. 

The  word  Kiyj,  in  the  2d  passage.  Lev.  x.  17, 

*  If  the  use  of  the  word  clod^tf  by  the  Seyenty^  for  the 
hebrew  tkWy  supplied  a  proof  that  they  understood  the  oru 
ginal  word  in  the  sense  of  bearing  awat,  then  must  thej 
have  understood  Levit.  ix.  ^.  in  the  sense  of  Aaron^s  bear* 
ing  AWAY  his  handf  and  Numb.  xxiy.  2.  in  the  sense  of 
BaiaanCs  bearing  away  his  eyes  ;  for  in  both  of  these  placet 
have  they   rendered  HWi  by  f|ai^«.    But  this,   it  is  clear, 
would  make  actual  nonsense  of  those  passages:    the  sense 
^   being  manifestly  that  of  lifting  up  in  both.     In  this  sense, 
indeed,  it  will  be  found   upon  examination,  that  the  word 
•Im^a;  has  been  applied  by  the  LXX,  in  erery  case  where  it 
bas  been  substituted  for  the  hebrew  t^w}  throughout  the  Bi- 
ble :  the  only  places  where  it  has  b^en  so  used  being  these 
which  follow. — Gen.  xxix.  1.    Ex.  xxviii.  38.    Ley.  ix«  22, 
Numb.xxif.S.    Jer.  li.  9.     Ezech.  i.   li^  20,  21.   iii,  U. 
Jt«  16.    n.  15.  23^    Pan.  ii.  35,    Zech.  r.7* 
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has  been  pronounced^  upon  the  aulhority  of  the 
LXX,  which  renders  nmh  here  by  iva,  ewpeXijre,  to 
relate  to  the  priests,  and  consequently  to  signify 
not  bearing^  but  bearing  away.     But,  even  ad- 
mitting the  word  in  this  place  to  be  connected 
with  the  priests,  and  not  with  the  victim,  yet 
would  it  not  thence  necessarily  follow,  that  the 
word  could  be  used  only  in  the  sense  of  bearing 
away :  it  having  appeared  from  what  has  been 
just  said,  that  in  its  strict  sense  it  might  be  ap- 
plied with  propriety  even  to  the  priests;  and   in 
this  way  we  find  it  explained  by  Jun.  and  Trem. 
who  thus  expound  it  in  this  place ;   ^*  ut  a  coetu 
iniquitatem  in  vos  transferaiss  et  recipiatis  ex- 
piandam ;'"   and,  at  the  same  time,  to  denote  the 
manner  in  which  this  bearing  the  sins  of  the  con- 
gregation was  understood,  refer  to  Lev.  xvi.  51, 
g2,  in  which  the  priest  is  described  as  personating 
the  people,  laying  his  hands  on  the  head  of  the 
victim,  and  whilst  he  placed  the  sins  of  the  peo- 
ple thereon,  making  confession  in  their   name^ 
and  as  their  representative,  so  that  he  might  be 
considered,  as  bearing  their  sins  until  he  placed 
them  upon  the  head  of"  the  goat.     In  like  man- 
ner Patrick, — ^^  the  priest  here,  by  eating  of  the 
sin-offering,  receiving  the  guilt  upon  himself,  may 
well  be  thought  to  prefigure  one,  who  should  be 
both  priest  and  sacrifice  for   sin.*'      Houbigant 
translates,  '^  quft  plebis  iniquitatem  subeatis^  s^nd 
3tanhope  (Boylis  Led.  fol.  vol.  i.  p.  779.)  like* 
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wise  explains  it,  by  the  priests  ^^  taking  the  sin 
upon  themselves."  .  Vatablus  again^  who  also  re- 
fers the  word  >nt^3  to  the  priests,  and  yet  does  not 
explain  it  in  the  sense  of  hearings  that  is  sustain* 
ing,  interprets  it  in  the  absolute  signification  of 
forgiveness  J  without  hinting,  that  this  was  to  be 
efiected  in  the  sense  of  bearing  away:  "  that  you 
should  forgive^'  he  says,  ''  that  is,  declare  the 
forgiveness  of,  &c.'*  And  indeed,  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  only  passages,  in  which  the  LXX  have 
rendered  i^tW  when  connected  with  sins,  by  the 
verb  O6(po6^oeea,  are,  besides  the  present  one,  these 
two,  Ex.  xxxiv.  7-  and  Numb.  xiv.  18:  in  both  of 
which  God  is  represented  as  long  stiffering  and 
FORGIVING  iniquity^  &c.  and  in  wliich,  what  has 
been  said  in  pp.  438, 439.  ^^Y  perhaps  be  sufficient 
to  shew,  that  the  sense  of  bearing  atvay  is  not  in- 
cluded. So  that,  were  we  to  argue  from  analogy, 
the  word  06(peXfjTi  in  this  place,  referred  by  the 
LXX  to  the  priests,  should  be  taken  in  the  sense 
of  forgiveness  simply :  in  which  sense*  it  is 
also  used  by  the  LXX  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  9.  where 
the  original  is  vbo,  condono.  And  thus,  no  argu- 
'  ment  arises  in  favour  of  the  signification  of  bear- 
ing atvay.  ^ 

But  moreover  the  sense  of  the  word  ot^puwtca,  in 

*  It  should  be  observed  also  that  in  Ps.  xxxii.  6«  where 
Htt^}  is  undoubtedly  used  in  this  sense  of  forgiveness^  and  is 
accordingly  rendered  by  the  LXX  a/fh^,  the  word  used  hj 
Symmachns  is  »fat^w» 
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the  application  of  it  by  the  LXX,  is  not  to  be 
concluded  from  its  ordinary  derivation.     We  find 
it,  all  through  Levit.  and  Numb,  especially  in  the 
18th  chapter  of  the  latter,  used  to  express  the 
offering  heave-offerings  and  wave-offerings  to  the 
Lord:    and  it  seems    remarkable^    that  in  that 
chapter,  special  directions  are  given,  that  all  such 
parts  of  the  offerings  as  are  to  be  waved  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Lord,  should  be  eaten  by  the  priests ; 
and  with  respect  to  th|Bse,  the  word  occpoctoeea  is  con- 
stantly used,  and  they  are  declared  to  be  most  holy 
(see  Munst.  Fag,  f'^atah.  Clar.  in  Numb,  xviii.  8.) 
These  things  certainly  bear  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  particulars  of  the  passage  in  Leviticus. 
But  this  I  do  not  offer,  as  fixing  the  meaning  of 
the  LXX  in  this  place.     The  word  uf^oconccv  fol- 
lowing the  verb  in  the  sense  of  iniquity/,  py,  seems 
inconsistent  with  this  application  of  the  word 
atpuioBca  here.    It  serves  however  to  shew,  that  the 
use  of  the  word,  ^(peXrjTB  by  the  LXX,  is  not  deci- 
sive of  their  rendering  the' original  in  the  sense  of 
bearing  away.  And  indeed,  when  the  word  AIIO- 
(pBota  has  been  used  by  them  as  a  translation  of  Kt^^, 
in  a  sense  manifestly  different  from  that  of  bearing 
izu;ay,fseepp.  468, 469.)  the  mere  derivation  of  the 
word  apaMeo  should  not  be  deemed  demonstrative 
of  their  applying  it  in  that  sense. 

But  besides,  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason^ 
for  renderings  tibe.$entence  so  as  to  apply  the  ex- 
pression tothejorie*/*,  and  not  to  the  sin-offering. 
Commentators,  indeed^  seem  generally  to.  have 
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a<^uined  this  point;  and  Crellius  {torn.  i.  p.  20. ), 
in  his  ansvirer  to  Grotius,  huilds  on  it  with  per- 
fect confidence.     The  system  Ukewise  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  .Scrip.  Ace.  of  Sac.  is  in  a  great  mea« 
sure  founded  upon  it.  (pp.  123.  145.)  But  bating 
the  authority  of  the    LXX,  there   appears   no 
ground  whatever  for  this  interpretation;  and  ac- 
cordingly, not  only  does  Grotius  (De  Satis/act. 
Chr.  cap.  i.  §  10.)  positively  affirm,  that  this  pas- 
sage affords  an  instance  of  ^*  the  victim  being  said 
to  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  offerer,**  but  even  Sykes 
himself,  at  the  same  time  that  he  notices  the  ver-- 
sion  of  the  LXX,  seems  to  admit  the^same*  (Ess» 
on  Sac.  p.  144.)     And  I  will  venture  to  say,  that   . 
whoever  attends  carefully  to  the  original,  will  see 
good  reason  to  concur  in  this  interpretation.    The 
passage  exactly  corresponds  in  structure  with  thaf 
in  Lev.  xvii.  1 1 :  and  the  comparison  may  throw 
light  upon  the  subject.     Here,  the  priests  are  re- 
buked for  not  having  eaten  the  sin-offering,  and 
the  reason  is  assigned;  for  it  is  most  holy,  and 
God  hath  given  it  to  you^  to  hear  {rwxd^yiov  the 
bearing,)   the  iniquity  of  the  congregation^  &c. 
There,  the  Jews  are  ordered  not  to  eat  blood,  and 
the  reason  is  assigned ;ybr  the  life  ofthefi^sh  is  in 
the  blood,  and  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar, 
tomuke  atonement  (^""Sd)^  for  the  making  atone- 
m%iit)ybr  your'souh,  &c.     Now,  because  the  word 
you  happens  to  lie  nearest  to  the  Vferb  'ISSh  in  this 
sentence,  are  we  to  infer,  that  the  persons,  spoken 
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to,  were  to  make  the  atonement,  and  not  the  bloody 
which  though  it  huppens  to  he  placed  £girthest  from 
the  verb,  is  yet  the  subject  evidently  carried 
through  the  whole  sentence,  and  is  immediately 
after  pronounced  to  be  that,  which  made  the 
atonement?  Yet  this  is  the  reasoning  applied  to 
the  former  passage,  which  is  precisely  parallel. 

In4eed  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  whole 
of  this  passage  in  Lev.  x.  17.  has  been  hitherto 
misunderstood;  and  although,  independent  of 
the  explanation  which  T  am  going  to  offer,  the 
sense  of  the  word  bear  which  I  contend  for, 
seems  already  sufficiently  established :  yet  since 
this  is  an  interpretation,  which  appears  generally, 
to  have  been  overlooked,  I  must  beg  to  propose 
it  here.  Moses  rebukes  the  sons  of  Aaron,  be- 
cause they  had  not  eaten  the  sin-offering,  as  he 
had  before  commanded  should  be  done,  in  the 
6th  chapter.  Now,  in  that  chapter  he  had 
directed,  that  the  offering  for  the  priests  should 
not  be  eaten,  but  entirely  consumed  with  fircy 
(verse  23.)  but  that  the  sin-offering  for  the 
people,  should  be  eaten  by  the  priests  (verse 
26.)  In  the  9th^  chapter  we  find  Aaron,  under 
the  direction  of  Moses,  presenting  a  sin-offering, 
for  himself,  and  another  for  the  people ;  but,  in- 
stead of  obeying  Moseses  commands  respecting 
the  sin-offering  for  the  people  by  eating  it,  he 
kad  burtied  %Jt,  as  well  as  the  sin-offering  for 
bimself.     This  is  the  occasion  of  Moses's  dis«- 
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pleasure,  (x,  l6.)  and  he  reminds  the  sons  of 
Aaron  (verse  1 7.)  that  the  goat  being  the  sin- 
offering  for  the  pmpley  being  appointed  to  hear 
the  iniquity  of  the  congregation,  (not  that  oJF 
the  priests,)  it  should  therefore  have  been  eaten. 
The  force  of  the  p^sage  then  is  not,  God  hath 
given  it  you  to  ( eat,  that  by  so  doing  ye  might) 
bear  (away)  the  iniquity  of  the  congregation^ 
&c.  but,  God  hath  given  you  it  (to  eat,  it  being 
the  offering  appointed  to  bear,  or  as  is  the  strict 
translation)  Jbr  the  hearing  (in  whatever  sense 
the  sacrifice  was  usually  conceived  to  bear)  the 
iniquity  of  the  congregation*  This  seems  the 
most  obvious  and  intelligible  construction  of  this 
passage;  and  if  this  be  admitted,  it  is  evident, 
that  this  text  furnishes  no  support  to  the  opinions 
of  those,  who  object  to  the  sense  of  the  word 
hear  contended  for  in  this  Number. 

As  little  support  will  the  remaining  text  sup- 
ply, which  relates  to  the  scape-goat.  Lev.  xvi. 
22.  That  the  scape-goat  was  represented  as 
going  into  the  wilderness,  whilst  he  symbolically 
hore  the  sins  of  the  people,  which  had  been 
laid  upon  him,  is  certain ;  and  that  he  conse- 
quently bore  them  away^  is  equally  certain;  but, 
that  it  thence  follows,  that  the  tvord  used  to  ex* 
press  his  bearing  those  sins,  must  of  itself  sig-^ 
nify  to  bear  away,  seems  an  unwarrantable  con- 
clusion. Their  being  borne  away^  was  a  neces« 
sary  consequence  of  the  goat's  going  away,  w)iibt. 
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the  sjnfnbolical  burden  lay  upon  his  head,  and 
therefore  proves  nothing  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  here  rendered  to  hear.  Any  word,  which 
implied  the  sustaining  a  burden  in  any  way/ might 
have  here  been  equally  applied^  unless  it  at  the 
same  time  conveyed  the  notion  of  standing  still 
under  the  burden^  of  which  language  (as  far  as  I 
know)  does  not  supply  an  instance.  So  that,  in 
iact^  the  argument  here  seems  to  amount  to  this : 
that  the  word  hear^  leads  th^mind  to  bearing 
away^  when  the  word  away  is  connected  with  it : 
—a  position  not  necessary  to  combat. 

It  deserves  also  to  be  remarked,  that  the  Seventy 
have  not  here  used  any  of  those  terms,  which 
might  be  supposed  to  countenance  the  sense  of 
bearing  away.  AvottptoUf  aTTocpBoca,-  oupuioBco,  izouoc^^ 
which  Dr.  Taylor,  and  those  who  adopt  his  no- 
tions, are  so  desirous  of  bringing  forward  on  other 
occasions,  as  proving  the  Septuagint  interpretation 
of  iW^  in  that  sense,  are  all  rejected  by  the  LXX 
in  this  case;  in  which,  if  bearing  aivat/  was  in- 
tended, these,  or  some  word,  which  might  mark 
that  meaning,  would  most  naturally  have  been 
adopted :  and  the  XaftCov^;,  by  which  Ktt;3  is  con- 
stantly rendered  by  the  LXX  in  those  cases  wher# 
the  actual  sustaining  of  sins  and  their  consequences^ 
is  concerned,  is  the  term  employed. 

We  have  now  seen,  what  is  the  full  amount  of 
Dr.  Taylor's  objections  against  our  account  of  the 
Scripture  acceptation  of  the  word  iW2y  whfn  apj 
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ptitd  to  sins.  The  three  instances,  whose  value 
we  have  just  considered,  being  all  that  he  is  able  . 
to  oppose  to  a  collection  of  34  passages,  which  un- 
equivocally apply  the  word  twi  to  the  sustaining 
ofsifif  or  its  consequences;  tc^ether  with  18  more^ 
which,  without  exception  combine  the  word  in 
the  same  sense  with  the  terms  shame,  reproach, 
&c.  And  it  is  curious  to  observe,  that  from  a . 
signification  of  the  word,  established  upon  such 
grounds,  and  in  opposition  to  such  evidence,  it  is, 
that  he  has  deduced  the  force  of  the  expression 
when  applied  to  the  forgiveness  of  iniquities; 
contending,  that  it  derives  this  signification  from 
its  more  general  meaning  of  bearing  away,  pre- 
viously ascertained  in  the  way  we  have  described. 

Crellius,  who  is  appealed  to  by  Mr.  Dodson  on 
the  signification  of  this  word  JW3,  as  he  was  before 
on  that  of  ^OD,  (see  pp.  420,  423.)  adds  but  little 
strength  to  the  cause.  He  mentions,  indeed,  an 
admission  by  Grotius,  and  an  interpretation  by 
Vatablus,  but  he  refers  us  for  the  complete  proof 
to  Socimis,  as  Mr.  Dodson  had  referred  us  to  him. 
Socinus  is  to  prove  the  point  by  examples,  "  pro- 
latis  exemphs/'  (Crell.  Resp.  ad  Grot.  p.  24.) 
Now,  the  examples  adduced  by  SocintiSy  to  prove 
that  the  word  iw:^,  applied  to  sins,  may  properly 
be  translated  in  the  sense  of  bearing  away,  are  the 
two,  which  have  been  already  noticed  in  p.  4*39. 
viz.  Ex.  xxxiv.  7-  and  Numb,  xiv.- 18.  And  these, 
he  says,  clearly  prove  it,  because  here  the  word  is 

you  I.  Ga  ^ 
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applied  in  the  sense  of  Jbrgiving,  and  that  wiis 
done  by  bearing  away  or  removing  sins,  or  their 
punishment  See  Socin.  Opera  De  Jes.  Chr. 
pars.  2.  cap,  4.  pp.  148,  149.  But,  surely,  since 
the  dictum  of  ,this  father  of  Socinianism  was  at 
last  tp  decide  the  point,  it  had  been  sufficient  had 
he  at  once  affirmed  it,  without  the  circuitous  form 
of  an  example. 

Sykes,  indeed,  has  discoverd,  as  he  thinks,  one 
instance,  which  clearly  establishes  the  acceptation 
of  the  word  in  the  sense  of  hearing  away  iniquity. 
It  is  that  of  Exod.  X.  17.     And  I  confess,  were  I 
confined  to  a  single  passage  for  the  proof  of  the 
opposite,  I  think  it  is  the  one  I  would  select,  as 
marking  most  decidedly,  that  this  word  .has  not 
acquired  the  sense  oi  forgiving,  through  the  sig- 
nification of  hearing  away.     Pharaoh  says  unto 
Moses,  FORGIVE  (^w)  I  pray  thee  my  sin  only  this 
once,  and  intreat  the  Lord  that  he  may  take 
AWAY  (td^)  from  me  this  death.     Now,  if  the 
word  iw  were  rendered,   with    Dr.   Sykes,  take 
away^  it  must  then  be,  take  away  the  punish* 
ment  of  my  sin ;    taking  away  the  sin  itself  be- 
ing unintelligible,   and  this  being  the  very  sense 
in  which  the  word  is  said  to  acquire  the  force  of 
forgiveness.     See  Socin.  Opera,  torn.  2.  p.  149. 
But  surely,  to  desire  Moses  to  take  away  his  pu- 
nishment,  and  after   that^  to  entreat  the  Lord 
that   he    would   take   away  the    same   punish- 
ment, seem  not  perfectly  consistent.      Whereas, 
if  we  suppose  the  word  expressing  forgiveness^  to 
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ednvey  the  force  of  enduring^  hearing  with,  all  is 
perfectly  natural:  and  Moses,  having  tlius  for** 
given  the  sin  of  Pharaoh,'  might  reasonably  be 
called  on  to  entreat>  that  the  Lord  would  remit 
the  punishment.  Besides,  it  is  observable,  that ' 
where  the  punishment  is  spoken  of,  there  the 
word  used  is  not  Kt^i  but  n'»Dn,  which  unequivo^' 
caliy  signifies  to  takeaway* 

What  then  is  the  result  of  this  unavoidably  pro* 
lix  enquiry?  That  the  wordiWX  when  connected 
with  the  ivord  sins,  or  iNiauixiES,  is  throughout 
the  entire  of  the  bible  to  be  understood  in  one  of 
these  tivo  significations :  bearing,  i.  e.  sustain" 
ingj  on  the  one  hand;  and  forgiving,  on  the 
other:  and  fhaty  in  neither  of  these  applications, 
does  there  seem  any  reason  for  interpreting  it 
in  the  sense  of  bearing  away  :  nor  has  any  one 
unequivocal  instance  of  its  use,  in  that  sense,  ever 
been  adduced. 

So  far  as  to  the  word  K2;^  The  meaning  of  ^JD 
is,  if  possible,  yet  more  evident.  Being  used,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  pp.  43Q,  421.  in  every  passage, 
where  it  is  not  connected  with  the  word  sinSy  or 
sorrows,  in  the  literal  sense  of  bearing  a  burden, 
we  can  have  but  little  difficulty  to  discover  its 
signification,  where  it  is  so  connected.  In  its  re- 
ference to  sorroivs,  it  has  also  been  specially  exa- 
mined, and  the  result,  as  we  have  seen,  has  con- 
firmed its  general  application.  Its  relation  to 
sins  is  exemplified  but  in  two  passages,  one  of 
which  occurs  in  the  11th  verse  of  the  chapter  of 
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Isai.  under  consideration,  and  the  other  is  to  be 
found  in  Lament,  v.  7»  Now  it  happens^  that  this 
last  passage  is  such,  that  the  meaning  of  the  word 
cannot  be  misunderstood.  Our  fathers  have  sin- 
nxdy  and  are  not ;  and  we  have  home  (if^HD)  their 
iniquities;  or,  as  Dr.  Blayney  renders  it,  we  have 
undergone  the  punishment  of  their  iniquities. 
The  force  of  the  word  ^:iD,  then,  will  not  admit 
of  question:  and  if  any  additional  strength  were 
wanting  to  the  argument  concerning  the  verb  iW^j 
this  word  ^^D  standing  connected, with  iniquity* 
in  the  11th  verse, exactly  as  hW3  is  with  sin  in  the 

.  12th,  would  abundantly  supply  it.  That  >W3  in- 
deed, in  all  cases  where  the  sense  of  forgiveness 
is  not  admissible^  has  the  force  of  b'^D  when  used 
in  relation  to  sinSy  will  readily  appear  on  exami* 
nation.  Their  correspondence  is  particularly  re- 
markable, in  the  parallel  application  of  the  two 
words  in  the  passage  of  Lamentations  just  cited, 
and  in  those  of  Numb.  xiv.  33.  and  Ezech.  xviii. 
19,  20,  in  which  ^^  is  used  to  express  the  sons' 
hearing  the  wickedness  of  their  fathers,  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  sense,  in  which  ^od  is  applied  in 
the  forpier. 

These  two  words  then,  iW3  and  ^30, being  clearly 
used  in  the  common  setise  of  bearing  sins,  in  the 
1 1th  and  12th  verses  of  this  chapter  of  Isaiah,  it 
remains  yet  to  ascertain,  what   is  the  Scripture 

"  notion  conveyed  by  that  phrase.  Now,  this  is 
evidently  in  all  cases,  the  stifferingy  or  heing 
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liable  to  suffer,  some  infliction  on  account  of 
sin,  which  in  the  case  of  the  offender  himself 
ioould  properly  he  called  punishment.  This  I 
take  to  be  the  universal  meaning  of  the  phrase. 
The  familiar  use  of  the  words  py,  HKOn,  iniquity, 
sin,  for  the  punishment^  of  iniquity ;  or,  as  I 
would  prefer  to  call  it,  the  suffering  due  to  ini- 
quity;  fully  justifies  this  explication  of  the 
phrase:  and  so  obtrusive  is  its  force,  that  we 
find  this  meaning  conceded  to  the  expression 
even  by  Sykes,  (Essay  on  Sac.  p.  146.)  Crel- 
lius,  (Resp.  ad  Grot.  p.  20.)  and  Socinus  him- 
self. (De  Jes.  Chr.  pars  ii.  cap.  4.) 

But,  although  the  phrase  of  hearing  sin  is 
admitted  by  all  to  mean,  hearing  the  punish- 
ment or  consequences  of  sin,  in  the  case  where 
a  man's  awn  sin  is  spoken  of,  yet  it  is  denied, 
that  it  admits  that  signification,  where  the  sin  of 
another  is  concerned:  see  Scrip.  Ace.  of  Sacr. 
p.  142.  Now  in  answer  to  this,  it  is  sufficient 
to  refer  to  the  use  of  the  escpression  in  Lament. 
V.  7.  compared  with  Jer.  xxxi.  29,  30.  and  to 
the  application  of  it  also  in  Ezech.  xviii.  19,  20. 

*  See  2  Kings  vii.  9.  and  Zech.  xiv.  19.  and  besides  all 
the  antient  commentators,  consult  Bishop  Lowth  on'  Isai. 
xl.  3.  Dr.  Blayney  on  Jer.  li.  6.  and  Primate  Newcome  oa 
Hos.  X.  13. — the  last  of  whom  subjoins  the  remark,  that 
<^  this  particular  metonymy,  of  the  cause  for  the  effedl,  was 
natural  among  the  Jews,  whose  law  abounded  with  tempo 
ral  san^ions^  which  God  often  infli6led." 
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and  in  Numb.  xiv.  33.  In  all  of  these,  the  sons 
are  spoken  of,  as  bearing  the  sins  of  their  fathers } 
and  in  none  can  it  be  pretended,  that  they  were 
to  bear  them  in  the  sense  of  bearing  them  away, 
or  in  any  other  sense  than  in  that  of  suffering 
for  them:  and  the  original  term  employed  to 
express  this,  is  ^3D  in  the  passage  in  Lamenta- 
tions, and  \k^^  in  all  the  rest.  Dr.  Blayney 
translates  the  passage  in  Lamentations,  Our  fa^ 
thers  have  sinnefl,  but  they  are  no  more,  and 

WE  HAVE  UNDERGONE  THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  THEIR 

INIGLUITIES.  Dathe  renders  the  expression,  both 
here,  and  in  Ezechiel,  by  luere  peccata;  and 
at  the  same  time  affirms,  (on  Jer.  xxxi.  29.) 
that  the  meaning  of  the  proverb  adduced  both  in 
Jeremiah  and  Ezechiel  is,  ^^  that  God  punishes 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  in  the  children.*'  The 
proverb,  to  which  he  alludes,  is  that  of  the  fa^ 
thers  ^  having  eaten  a  sour  grape,  and  the  chih 
dreris  teeth  being  set  on  edge.  The  time  is 
approaching,  Jeremiah  says,  in  which  this  shall 
not  be  any  longer,  but  every  man  shall  die 
FOR  HIS  OWN  iNieiuiTY.  And  this  time,  he  sub- 
joins, is  to  be  under  the  netv  covenant,  which 
was  to  be  made  with  the  Jewish  people,  and 
which  was  to  diiFer  from  that  which  preceded, 
in  that  God  was  not,  as'  hitherto,  to  visit  the 
sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  but  to  visit 
each  individual  for  his  own  transgressions. 
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The  same  subject  is  more  largely  and  expli- 
citly  treated  by   Ezechiel.     The    proverb  used 
by  Jeremiah  is  repeated  by  this  prophet ;  and  as 
Primate  Newcome  observes,  is  well  rendered  by 
the  Chaldee.     "  The  fathers  have  sinned,  and 
the  sons  are  smitten.'*    This,  he  says,  refers  to 
the  second  commandment ;  and  on  the  peculiar 
principles  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  he  admits 
the  reasonableness  of  it  as  a  judicial  infliction, 
Dr,  Blayney,  indeed,  thinks  otherwise,  although 
he  has  expressly  translated  the  passage  in  La- 
mentations,   We   have  undergone  the  punish- 
ment of  their  iniquities.     This  seems  not  con- 
sistent.    Yet  he  peremptorily  rejects  the  notion 
of  this  as  ?L  judicial  infliction.    Had  Dr.  Blayney 
however  considered,  that  the  penalties  thus  in- 
flicted, were  such  as  belonged  to  the  old  cove- 
nant, namely  temporal,  he  would  have  seen  no 
difficulty  in  this  dispensation,    as  affecting  the 
equity  of  God's  proceedings ;  nor  would  he  have 
been  reduced  to  the  inconsistency  of  calling  that 
a  punishment^  in  one  place,  which  he  contends 
cannot  be  a  judicial  infliction  in  another. 

Let  us  follow  the  prophet  a  little  farther:— 
he  declares,  as  Jeremiah  had  done,  that  this 
shall  no  longer  be.  The  judicial  dispensation 
of  the  new  covenant  shall  be  of  a  diflferent 
nature.  In  future,  the  soul  that  sinneth^  it 
ffiall  die — if  a  man  be  just  he  shall  live;  but 
jf  he  hqth  dotie  abominations,  he  shall  surehf 
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-die;    his  blood  shall  he  upon  him  (upon  his 
own  head)— and  yet  ye  say,  why  ?  doth  not 

THE    SON    BEAR    THE   INIGtUITY    OF  THE    FATHER? 

The  prophet  replies;  True,  but  this  shall  no 
longer  be;  when  the  son  hath  done  judgment  and 
justice  he  shall  surely  live.  The  soul  that  sin- 
nethj  IT  shall  die;  the  son  shall  not  bear  (iW^) 
the  iniquity  of  the  father j  neither  shall  the  fa^- 
ther  bear  f  KtW)  the  iniquity  of  the  son.  The 
passage  from  Numbers,  in  which  the  sons  are 
said  to  hear^  (Klto)  the  abominations  of  their 
fathers,  exactly  accords*  with  those  which  we 
have  now  considered :  and  it  appears  incontes- 
tably  from  the  whole,  that  to  hear  the  sins  of 
others)\'  is  an  expression  familiarly  used^  to  de- 

*  Hammond,  on  1  Pet.  ii.  24.  supported  by  the  Chaldee 
and  Fagius^  renders  the  passage  here,  bear  the  punishment 
of  If  our  sins ;— see  also  Ainsworthy  on  Numb*  xiv.  33. 

*f  The  obseryations  of  Martini  on  this  subject  deserre  to 
be  quoted;  ^^  Quicunque  nimirnm  mails  atque  incommodis 
tolerandis  aliorum  miseriam  avertit,  eorumque  sal  u tern  pro- 
moTet,  qud^unque  demum  rationc  id  fiat  is  pcenas  pec* 
catorum  corum  luere,  tanquam  piaculum  pro  iis  apud  Deum 
intcrcedere  dicitur^  ut  hominibus  priscis  fere  omnibus,  ita 
imprimis  Hebraeis,  Eadem  fere  ratio  est  formulae  Arabibus 
frequentissimae,  redemptio  tua  sit  anima  mea,  scih  apud 
Deum,  h,  e.  accrba  qusTis,  quin  ipsius  adeo  mortis  discri* 
men  subire  non  recusarem,  modo  te  juTare,  liberationem  a  . 
periculis,  salutem  atque  incolumitatcm  tibi  praestare  pos. 
sem.  Ad  explorationem  vero  ejusmodi  formularum  si  per<« 
Tenire  yelis,  redeundum  omnino  est  ad  opinionem,  ut 
T«terum  populorum  omnium,  ita  imprimis  Hebraeorum,  em 
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note  the  suffering  evils,  inflicted  on  account  of 
those  sins. 

I  will  not  contend^  that  this  should  be  called 
suffering  the  punishment  of  those  sins,  because 
the  idea  of  punishment  cannot  be  abstracted 
from  that  of  guilt :  and  in  this  respect,  I  diffep 
from  many  respectable  authorities,  and  even  from 
Dr,  Blayney,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  uses  the 
word  punishment  in  his  translation.  But  it  is 
evident,  that  it  is  notwithstanding  a  judicial  in- 
fliction ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  figuratively  de- 
nominated punishment,  if  thereby,  be  implied  a 
reference  to  the  actual  transgressor,  and  be  un- 
derstood  that  suffering  which  was  due  to  the 
offender  himself;  and  which^  j/*  inflicted  on  him, 
would  then  take  the  name  of  punishment.  In 
no  other  sense,  can  the  suffering  inflicted  on 
one,  on  account  of  the  transgressions  of  another, 
be  called  a  punishment ;  and,  in  this  light,  the 
bearing  the  punishment  of  another's  sins,  is  to 
oe  understood  as  bearing  that,  which  in  relation 
to  the  sins,  and  to  the  sinner,  admits  the  name 
of  punishment,  but  with  respect  to  the  individual 
on  whom  it  is    actually   inflicted,    abstractedly 

qu^  calamitates  quascunque,  praesertim  atrociores,  tanquam 
poeoas  peccatorum  ab  ipsis  diis  praesentibus  inflidlas  consu 
derare  solebaut,  easquc  noa  aii^  ratione  arerti  posse  pata« 
bant,  quam  si  Yidlima  iDOOcens  loco  homiois  ejusmodi  poenas 
subeundo,  Dumiais  infesti  iram  sedaret."-*-— ^See  Hosenm^ 
on  IsaL  liii«  6. 
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considered^  can  be  viewed  but  in  the  light  of 
suffering.  Thus  the  expression  may  fairly  be 
explained:  it  is  however  upon  the  whole  to  be 
wished^  that  the  'word,  punishment^  had  not 
been  used.  The  meaning  is  substantially  the 
same  without  it;  and  the  adoption  of  it  has 
furnished  the  principal  ground  of  cavil,  to  the 
adversaries  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  who 
affect  to  consider  the  word  as  applied  in  its 
strict  signification,  and  consequently  as  implying 
the  transfer  of  actual  guilt.  I  could  therefore 
wish,  that  such  distinguished  scholars,  as  Bishop 
Lowth,  Primate  Newcome,  and  Dr.  Blayney, 
had  not  sanctioned  the  expression. 

That  the  term  punishment^  indeed,  has  fre- 
quently been  used,  where  infliction  only,  with- 
out any  reference  to  guilt  in  the  individual  suf- 
ferer, was  intended,  must  be  allowed.      Gicero 
affords  us  a  memorable  instance,  of  this ;  ^^  Silent 
l^es  inter  arma;  nee  se  expectari  jubent,  cum 
ei  qui  expectare  velit,  ante  injusta  poena  luenda 
sit,  quam  justa  repetenda."     The  application  of 
the  word  is  yet  more  justifiable,  where  the  suf- 
ferings endured  have  a  relation  to  the  guilt  of 
another,  on  whom  had  they  been  inflicted,  they , 
would  have  received  the  name  of  punishment  in 
its  strictest  sense.     They  are,  to  use  an  expres- 
9ion  of  Crellius,  the  materia  poenoe  with  respect 
to  the  offender ;  and  when  borne  by  another  in 
his  stead,  that  other  may  in  a  qualified  sense  be 
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said  to  bear  the  punishment  of  the  offender,  as 
bearing  that  burden  of  suffering,  which  was  due 
to  him  as  the  punishment  of  his  offence.     And 

.  thus  in  all  cases,  except  where  forgiveness  is 
intended,  the  expression  py  Ktt;^,  or  py  ^OD,  is  to 
be  understood ;  namely,  as  sustaining^  or  hear^ 
ing  the  burden  of  that  materia  PCENiE,  which 
was  due  to  the  offences,  either  of  the  individual 
who  suffered,  or  of  him,  on  whose  account,  and 
in  whose  place,  he  suffered.  In  this  sense,  we 
may  justify  the.  use  of  the  expression  bearing 
PUNISHMENT,  in  cases  of  a  vicarious  nature :  but 
to  avoid  all  cavil,  and  misrepresentation  of  the 
phrase,  it  were  better  perhaps,  to  adopt  the 
phrase  of  suffering  for  sins. 

This  view  of  the  subject,  completely  removes 
all  those  objections,  derived  from  a  rigorous  accep- 
tation of  the  nature  of  punishment,  which  have 
been  urged  by  Socinus,  and  Crellius,  and  repeat- 
ed by  every  dissenter  from  the  received  doctrine 
of  atonement  since  their  day.  And  it  is  curious 
to  observe,  that  Dr.  Benson,  though  contending 
for  the  notion  of  Christ's  bearing  our  sins  in  the 
sense  of  bearing  them  away,  and  supporting  this 
on  the  ground  of  Dr.  Taylor  s  interpretation  of 
iW^j  b2Dy  and  the  corresponding  Greek  words  in 

,  that  sense,  is  yet  obliged  to  admit  the  justness  of 
the  explication  here  proposed-  "  Sin^  he  says, 
is  frequently,  in  Scripture,  put  for  suff^erings^  or 
affiictions.     Bearing  iniquity^  or  sin^  is  likewise 
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bearing  punishment,  or  enduring  affliction :  and 
when  that  punishment^  or  affliction,  was  death ; 
then  bearing  iniquity ,  or  sin,  and  being  put  to 
deathj  were  phrases  of  hke  import."  And  he 
admits,  in  consequence  of  this  reasoning,  that 
Christ's  bearing  our  sinSy  or,  as  he  thinks  right 
to  call  it,  "  bearing  them  away^  was  by  his  suf- 
fering death ;  which  to^  us,  is  the  penalty  of 
SIN."  (Benson  on  1  Pet.  ii.  24)  So  that  we  seem 
to  have  the  authority  of  Dr.  Benson  for  saying, 
that  Christ  bore  our  sins,  by  stiff ering  the 
penalty  due  to  them. 

It  has  now,  I  trust,  sufficiently  appeared,  that 
the  expressions  used  in  this  chapter  of  Isaiah  to 
denote  bearing  sins,  are  elsewhere  in  Scripture 
employed  to  signify,  not  bearing  them  awayl  in 
the  indefinite  sense  of  removing  them,  but  sus-^ 
taining  them  as  a  burden.,  by  suffering  their 
penal  consequences:  and  this,  not  only  where 
the  individual  was  punished  for  his  own  sins^  but 
where  he  suffered  for  the  sins  of  others.  We 
may  now  therefore  proceed  to  enquire  into  the 
true  meaning  of  the  phrase,  in  the  prophecy  be* 
fore  us :  and  indeed  so  manifest  is  its  application 
in  this  place,  that  were  it  even  ambiguous  in 
other  parts  of  Scripture,  this  alone  might  suffice 
to  determine  its  import :  so  that,  but  for  the  ex- 
traordinary efforts,  that  have  been  employed  to 
perplex  and  pervert  the  obvious  meaning  of  the 
words,  it  could  not  haye  been  necessary  to  look 
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l>eyond  the  passage  itself,  to  ascertain  their  ge- 
nuine signification  to  be  that  which  has  just 
been  stated.  In  the  description  here  given  by 
the  prophet,  we  are  furnished  with  a  clear  and 
accurate  definition  of  the  words,  and  a  full  ex- 
planation of  the  nature  of  the  thing.  '  We  are 
told,  that  God  made  the  iniquities  of  us  all  to 
Jail  upon  hinij  who  is  said  to  have  home  the 
iniquities  of  many :  thus  is  the  bearing  of  our 
iniquities  explained  to  be,  the  bearing  them  laid 
an  as  a  burden ;  and  though  a  reference  is  un- 
doubtedly- intended  to  the  laying  the  iniquities 
of  the  Jewish  people  on  the  head  of  the  scape- 
goat,  which  was  done  (as  is  urged  by  Socinus, 
Crellius,  Taylor,  and  other  writers  who  adopt 
their  notions)  that  they  might  be  borne,  or  car- 
ried, away ;  yet  this  does  not  prevent  them  fix)m 
being  borne  as  a  burden.  The  great  object  in 
bearing  our  sins,  was  certainly  to  bear  them 
away ;  but  the  tnanner  in  which  they  were  borne, 
so  as  to  be  ultimately  borne  away  by  him  who 
died  for  us,  was  by  his  enduring  the  afflictions 
and  suflferings  which  were  due  to  them ;  by  hist 
being  numbered  with  the  transgressors ;  treated 
as  if  he  had  been  the  actual  transgressor ;  and 
made  answerable  for  us,  and  consequently  wound- 
ed for  our  transgressions y  and  smitten  for  our 
iniquities^  in  such  manner,  that  our  peace  was 
effected  by  his  chastisement,  and  we  healed  by 
his  bruises;  he  having  borne  our  iniquities,  hav- 
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ing  suffered  that  which  was  the  penalty  due  to 
them  on  our  part,  and  having  offered  himself  a 
scLcrifke  for  sin  on  our  account. 

Now  it  deserves  particularly  to  be  remarked, 
that  these  strong  and  decided  expressions,  which 
are  clearly  explanatory  of  the  manner  in  which 
our  sins  are  to  be  home,  and  borne  away,  are 
but  little  attended  to  by  the  Socinian  expositors, 
whilst  they  endeavour  by  a  detached  examination 
of  the  words  denoting  the  bearing  of  sins,  and 
by  directing  our  attention  to  the  ceremony  of 
the  scape-goat,  to  exclude  from  the  >  view  those 
accompanying  circumstances,  which  so  •  plainly 
mark  a  vicarious  suffering,  and  a  strict  propiti- 
atory atonement.  In  contending,  however,  for 
the  reference  to  the  scape-goat  in  the  expression 
bearing  sins,*  as  it  is  here  used,  these  writers 
furnish  us  with  an  additional  argument,  in  proof 
of  the  scape  goat  having  been  a  sin-offering, 
(see  pp,  369.  396.):  he,  who  was  to  bear  our 
sins,  and  to  procure  our  pardon,  being  here  de- 
scribed expressly  as  a  sacrifice  Jor '  sin,  DtW». 
.Some  arguments,  indeed,  are  offered  by  Socinus, 
(Opera,  torn.  ii.  pp.  150,  151, 153.)  and  Crellius, 
(Resp.  ad  Gr.  p.  23 — 30.)  to  weaken  the  force 
of  the  expressive  passages  of  the  prophet's  de- 
scription,  above   referred  to.     But,  after  what 

*  See  Socin.  Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  149.     Crell.  Resp.  ad  Gr^ 
p.  21.  and  Taylor* s  Key^  §.  162, 
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has  been  said^  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  to  the 
length  of  this  discussion,  by  a  refutation,  which 
must  instantly  present  itself,  on  the  principles 
already  laid  down. 

To  bring,  then,  this  tedious  investigation  to  a 
conclusion,  it  appears:  1.  That  neither  the  expres- 
sions used  by  Isaiah  in  the  4th  verse,  nor  the  ap- 
plication made  of  them  by  St.  Matthew,  are  in 
any  degree  inconsistent  with  the  acceptation  of  the 
phrase  bearing  sins,  here  employed  by  the  pro- 
phet, in  the  sense  of  sustaining^  or  undergoing 
the  burden  of  them,  by  suffering  for  them: 
2.  That  the  use  of  the  expression  in  other  partg 
of  the  Old  Testament,  so  far  from  opposing,  jus- 
tifies and  confirms  this  acceptation:  and,  3.  That 
the  minute  description  of  the  suflferings  of  Christ, 
their  cause,  and  their  effects,  which  here  accom- 
panies this  phrase,  not  only  establishes  this  inter- 
pretation, but  fiilly  unfolds  the  whole  nature  of 
the  Christian  atonement,  by  shewing,  that  Christ 
has  suffered,  in  our  place,  what  was  due  to  our 
transgressions;  and  that  by,  and  in  virtue  of  his 
sufferings,  our  reconciliation  with  God  has  been 
effected. 

I  have  gone  thus  extensively  into  the  examina- 
tion of  this  point,  both  because  it  has  of  late  been 
the  practice  of  those  writers,  who  oppose  the  doc- 
trine of  atonement,  to  assume  familiarly,  and  pro 
concesso,  that  the  expression  bearing  sins  signi- 
fied in  all  cases,  where  personal  punishment  Was 
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not  involved,  nothing  more  than  bearing  them 
away>^  or  removing  them ;  and  because  this  chap« 
ter  of  Isaiah  contains  the  whole  schemq  and  sub- 
stance of  the  Christian  atonement.  Indeed  sp 
ample  and  comprehensive  is  the  description  here 
given,  that  the  writers  of  the  New  'I\istament  seem 
to  have  had  it  perpetually  in  view,  insomuch  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  passage  in  either  the  gospels^  or 
epistles,  relating  to  the  sacrificial  nature,  and  aton* 
ing  virtue,  of  the  death  of  Christ,  that  may  not 
obviously  be  traced  to  this  exemplar :  so  that  in 
fortifying  this  part  of  Scripture,  we  establish  the 
foundation  of  the  entire  system.  It  will,  conse^ 
quently,  be  the  less  necessary  to  enquire  minutely 
into  those  texts,  in  th^  New  Testament,  which 
relate  to  the  same  subject.  We  cannot  but  re- 
cognize the  features  of  the  prophetic  detail,  and 
consequently  apply  the  evidence  of  the  prophet's 
explanation,  when  we  are  told,  in  the  words  of 
our  Lord,  that  the  son  of  man  came  to  give  his 
LIFE  A  RANSOM  FOR  MANY,  Matt.  XX.  28:  that,  as 
St.  Paul  expresses  it,  he  gave  himself  a  ransom. 
FOR  ALL,  1  Tim.  ii.  6:  that  he  was  offered  to. 
BEAR  the  sins  OF  MANY,  Hcb.  ix.  28 :  that  God 
made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sis, 
2  Cor.  V.  21 :  that  Christ  redeemed  vsjrom  the 
curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us. 
Gal.  iii.  13:  that  he  suffered  for  sins,  the  ju:t 
FOR  the.unjust,  1  Pet.  iii.  18:  that  he  died  for. 
the  ungodly,  Rom.  v.  6:  that  he  gave  himself. 
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FOE  US)  Tit.  ii.  14:  that  he  died  for  our  sins, 
1  Cor.  XV.  3 :  and  loas  delivered  for  our  of* 
FENCES)  Rom.  iv.  25:  that  he  gave  himself  for 

us  AN  OFFERING  AND  A   SACRIFICE  TO    GOD^   Eph< 

v.  2:  that  ive  are  reconciled  to  god  by  thb 
DEATH  of  his  Son,  V.  10:  that  his  blood  was  shed 

FOR   MANY)    FOR  THE   REMISSION   OF   SINS,    Matt. 

xxvi.  28. — These,  and  many  others,  directly  refer 
us  to  the  prophet ;  and  seem  but  partial  reflec- 
tions of  what  he  had  before  so  fully  placed  before 
our  view. 

One  passage^  however,  there  is^  which  deserves 
a  more  particular  attention;  because,  being  an  acn 
knowledged  translation  of  the  most  important  part 
pf  the  prophetic  description^  it  has^  jointly  with 
the  prophecy,  experienced  the  severity  of  Socinian 
criticism.  It  is  tliat  passage  in  1  Pet.  ii.  24.  where 
it  is  said  of  Christ,  tliat  he,  his  own  self^  barb 
oui^  SINS,  in  his  own  hody^  on  the  tree*  This 
has  been  referred  to  the  4th  verse  of  the  liiid  ch. 
but,  as  we  have  already  seen  (p.  414.)^  on  grounds 
totally  erroneous.  With  the  same  view,  namely,' 
that  of  weakening  the  force  of  the  prophecy,  the 
use  of  the  word  avr^vByKAv  by  the  apostle,  to  ex* 
press  the  hearing  sins^  of  the  project,  has  been 
largely  insisted  on.  The  word  avu<p€aid,  it  is  con- 
tended^  is  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  bear- 
ing*  away :    and  Dr.  Benson,  on  1  Pet.  ii.  24. 

*  See  Dodson  on  Isai.  liii.  11.  also  Socin,  De  Jes*  Chr. 
pars  %  cap.  vi.  &  Crell.  Resp.  ad  Gr.  p.  21. 
VOL.  I.  H  H 
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positivfely  asserts^  that  the  ivotd  avu(pidta  is  lieter 
used  by  the  LXX,  In  Jtny  df  those  places,,  in  the 
Old  Testament,  whei^  hearing  iniquity  is  tstkeii 
in  the  sense  of  hearing  puriiskmefit,  bt  emduHng 
Ujffliction.  Now,  as  St.  Peter's  teords  may  fairly 
be  considered,  as  a  translation  of  the  Itords  of  the 
prophet,  or  rather,  as  an  adoption  of  the  languiage 
of  the  LXX,  (seep.  414  )  it  becomes  necessary  to 
examine  the  force  of  the  expressions  here  ai^ed; 
as  being  a  strong  authority  respecting  thfe  true 
meaning  of  the  original  passage  in  the  ptophet. 
And  in  this  examination  we  shall  find  abundant 
confirmation  of  the  conclusion  we  have  already 
arrived  at. 

The  word  ocm(pidar,  which  strictly  signifies  to 
bear,  or  carry,  up ;  and  is  therefore  commonly  ap*^ 
plied  in  the  sense  of  offering  up  a  victim,  as  car^^ 
vying  it  up  to  the  altar ;  and  may  with  equal  pro- 
J)riety  be  applied  to  Christ  bearing  up  with  him, 
in  his  own  hody^  rdtg  afiAopttg  ififitav  btti  ^vXop,  our 
sins  to  the  cross^  (see  Schleusn.  Lex.  and  HawM. 
in  locum)— admits  of  course  the  signification  of 
bearing  as  a  hurden;  and  joined  with  the  word 
sins,  as  it  is  here,  it  corres|K)nds  to  the  Hebrew 
IW3,  or  ^3p,  in  the  sense  of  bearing  their  punish^ 
menty  or  sustaining  the  hurden  of  suffering  which 
they  impose.  In  this  very  liense,  the  Sevelitj^ 
haVe  used  it,  in  direct  opposition  to  Dr.  Benson'^ 
assertion.  For,  in  Numb.  xiv.  33.  where  the  sons 
^re  said  to  bear  the  whoredoms,  or  idolatrous  sinSj^ 
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of  their  fathers,  the  word  used  by  the  LXX  to  ex- 
press the  Hebrew  N«;3,  is  stvM^s^eo :  now  the  Chal- 
dee,  in  ^is  place,  employs  the  word  blp,  which  is 
universally  nUowed  to  signify  szMcipere,  to  under* 
go,  or  stistain,  (see  BuxL  Lex.)  and  translates  the 
whole  passage  thus.  They  shall  bear  your  sins, 
and  I  wiU  visit  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  in 
the  children.  Munster,  Vatablus,  Fagius,  and 
Clatius  pronounce  the  expression  to  be  a  hebraism^ 
for  suffering  the  punishment  of  the  father's  sins  J 
Houbigant  expressly  translates,  pcenns  luent. 
That  this  passage,  also,  is  precisely  of  the  same 
import  with  those  in  Litment.  v.  7-  and  Ezech^ 
xviii.  12,  20,  where  «zg!^iwg^r*m«  is  expressly 
marked  out,  has  been  already  noticed  (p.  452—^ 
456.)  Now,  in  these  passages  manifestly  denoting 
tile  very  same  tihing,  bearing  s^ins,  in  the  same  wi^ 
and  on  the  same  account,  the  version  of  the  LXX 
is  V7re^x^9  ^^  ^®  fotmer ;  and  XttfA&asvta,  in  the 
latter.  The  force  of  v^(rx^v  requires  no  coijfir- 
maticm :  if  it  did,  its  implication  in  P^.  Ixxxix. 
66.  the  only  remaining  place  where  it  is  used  by 
the  LXX,  would  supply  it.  And  XufiSccvca  is  the 
expression  commonly  applied  by  the  LXX, 
throughout  Leviticus,  to  express  the  bearing  of 
sin/in  those  cases,  in  which  the  offender  was  to 
suffer  the  actual  punishment  of  bis  transgressions. 
And  in  the  very  next  verse,  we  find  the  word  cbpcc 
pe^dd  applied  to  denote  the  bearing  these  very  sins 
in  the  persons  of  the  offenders  themselves,  which, 

H  h2 
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they  had  been  told  in  the  preceding  verse,  their 
sons  should  Hkewise  bear,  uvoKntri.  So  that  these 
expressions^  uvoupe^cay  and  XafjbQocvca,  being%mpIoy-^ 
ed  by  the  LXX  in  passages  precisely  parallel,  fur-» 
nish  a  complete  contradiction  to  Dr.  Benson's 
assertion. 

Indeed  the  Seventy  seem  to  have  used  the  com- 
pounds of  (psocoy  without  much  attention  to  the 
force  of  the  adjoined  preposition.  This  is  evident 
in  their  use  of  the  word  uTrocpe^co,  for  the  Hebrew 
Kty3,in  Lev.  XX.  19.  where  the  sin  was  not  to  be 
borne  Qwaj/,  as  the  word  would  strictly  imply, 
but  to  he^borne  by  suffering  the  punishment  of 
death:  and  likewise,  inEzech.  xxxii*  30.  where 
BEARING  shame,  is  applied  by  the  prophet  in  the 
same  sense.  And  in  this  passage,  whilst  the  Fd^ 
tiCf  reads  a7ro<p6Dca,  the  Alex,  reads  XafjbQuvca  ;  thus 
using  the  two  words  indifferently,  although  Xa/t- 
Cuvco  is  employed  by  the  LXX,  almost  univer- 
sdly,  in  cases  implying  the  actual  sustaining  of 
guilt  and  suffering.  Now,  if  even  the  word  AFIO- 
(pe^ca*  has  been  used  by  the  LXX.  for  iw^,  in  the 
simple  sense  of  (peoco,  and  in  no  other,  throughout 
the  bible;  upon  what  ground  is  it  to  be  argued, 
that  ANA(p6^ca  cannot  he  used  by  them  in  the 

*  Biel,  on  the  word  awopi^w,  remarks,  that  the  Doric 
icTToio-jj  is  expounded  by  Phayorinus  «o/xja-u,  reportabis :  thus 
it  appears,  that  the  force  of  the  preposition  is,  in  some  cases, 
potirely  lost  in  the  compound :  and,  accordingly,  the  word 
^pmetimes  signifies  adduco. 
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Same  sense;  and  particularly,  when  it  is  em-i 
ployed  by  them  in  the  translation  of  the  sanie 
Hebrew  word,  and  similarly  connected  with  the 
same  subject,  sins  ?  But,  to  decide  the  accepta- 
tion of  the  word  by  the  LXX,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  observe,  that,  of  133  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament,  in  which,  exclusive  of  those  of  Isaiah 
at  present  under  consideration,  it  is  used  as  a 
translation  of  the  Hebrew,  it  never  once  occurs 
in  the  sense  of  bearing  awai/ :  (see  Trom.  Con- 
cord.) and  that  in  those  places,  in  which  it  occurs 
in  the  felation  of  hearing  sins,  it  is  given  as 
equivalent  to  the  words  iw^,  and  !?1D ;  being  em-~ 
ployed  to  render  the  former  in  Numb.  xiv.  33* 
and  Isai.  liii.  12;  and  the  latter,  ibid.  Uii.  11. 
And  these  three  are  the  only  passages  in  which 
the  word  is  found  so  related* 

Now,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  already 
said,  on  the  words  translated  bearing  sins,  in 
these  passages,  and  especially,  on  the  word  bUD, 
let  it  be  remarked,  that  the  word  vTreveyjcev,  is 
used  by  Symm.  for  the  uvouru  of  the  LXX,  in 
the  last  mentioned  text:  and  that  the  very  word^ 
b'SDi  which  in  the  11th  verse  is  translated,  aya- 
(piota,  by  the  LXX,  is,  by  the  same,  rendered  in 
the  4th  verse,  in  the  sense  of  sustaining ;  the 
term  employed  by  them  being  oSuvccTcti,  enduring 
grief,  or  affliction;  as  if  they  had  said  o^vvotg, 
or  *7rov}ig  TIIEMEINEN,  which  is  the  expres- 
sion used   by  Aq.  Symm.  and  Theod.  in  this 
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place.  Nowy  as  St.  Peter,  in  his  deaeriptioa  of 
Christ's  bearing  our  sips,  not  only  f^fers  to 
Isaiah^  but  evidently  quotes  his  veiy  weras,  ai^ 
quotes  them  in  the  language  of  the  Seventy,  we 
can  have  no  question  of  his  stating  them  in  the 
same  sense,  in  which  they  manifestly  used  them ; 
and  that  when  he  says,  that  Christ  hore^  our  nnSy 
ifi  his  own  both/,  on  (or  to)  the  crosa^  he  means  to 
mark^  that  Christ  actually  bore  the  burden  of  wf 
sins,  and  suffered  for  them  all  that  he  endured  iu 
his  last  agonies.  That  thi^re  may  also  have  been 
implied  a  reference,  in  the  word  ccvu^t^iAy  to  its  s^-* 
crificial  import  so  familiar  both  with  the  LXX  and 
the  New  Testament,  I  see  no  reason  to  deny.  Thisj» 
by  no  means,  interferes  with  what  has  been  now 
ui^ed,  but  rather  confirms  it,  and  explaii^s  mpr^ 
fully  the  manner  in  which  our  sins  were  borne  by 
our  Lord,  namely  as  by  a  sacrifice.  So  that  the 
entire  force  of  the  passage  may  be,  as  Whitby  hs^ 
stated  it:  he  hare  our  sins  m  his  own  body,  /qffere4 
(as)  upon  an  altar  for  us :  and  by  this  interpret 
tation,  ^e  find  a  perfect  correspondence  with  the 
only  remaining  passage  in  the  New  Testf^ment,  ia 

^  The  Syriac  rendering  of  the  passs^e  is  remarkable*^ 

roBTAviT  peccata  nostra  omfda^  et  sustuUt  ilia  in  corpora 
$uo  ad  crucem.  Here  the  word  \\aA,  poriabat  qttasi  pan^ 
duty  is  uaeqaiTOcal  and  c(eclsiTe-^N.  B.  Schaaf  has  ren« 
dered  the  Syriac,  cum  corpore  suo^  whilst  it  more  naturally 
admits  the  rendering,  in  corpore  stio^  agreeably  to  the 
common  translation. 


wImcK  the  phrase  q^[jLpc^Tiocg  ay^pi^iv  is  fQ]^n,d( 
i^amely,  Hebr,  ix.  28.  where  it  is  said,  that  Christ 
tpfis  once  OFFERER,  to  hear  the  sins  x)fmany. 

The  observations  contaij>e(J  in  this  Number, 
wiil  enable  us  to  form  ^  just  estimate  of  Dn 
Priestley's  position;    itljat   neittgLer    ia    the   OJ4 
Testament,  por  ip  those  parts  of  th/e  New,  wherjQ 
it  qnighit  piost  naturally  he  eypectedj  namely,  in 
tjb^  discourses  of  o^i;ir  l^prd  an4  his  ^ppstles,  as 
recorded  in  the  gospejbs  and  acts,  do  we  find  any 
trace  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement.     On  thii; 
Pr.  Priestley  observes,  with  no  little  confidence, 
in  the  Theol.  Rep.  vtA-  i.  p.  3?7 — 353^  and  again 
i^  his  Ifist.  of  Cor.  vol.  i.  p.  158 — 164.    Surety, 
in  answer  tjo  such  an  assertion,  nothing  more  caa 
be  necessary,   than  to.  recite  the  prophecy   of 
Js^Li^,    which  has  just  been  examijoed^  axid  in 
wbidi  it  is  mawfest,  that  the  whole  scheme  of 
tl^  doctriiie  of  atonement  u  Djiinutely  set  forth  t 
so  manifest,    indeed,    that  notwithstanding  his 
^sertion,  Dn  Priestley  i^  compelled  to  confess^ 
(Th.  Rep.  vol.  i.  p.  5^0.)  tliat  "  this  prophecy 
seisins  to  represent  the  death  of  Christ,  in  th^ 
Ught  of  a  sati&fi^ction  for  sin.** 

3ut  the  emptiness  of  the  position  is  not  more 
tpJearLy  evinced  by  this,  and  other  parts  of  the 
OM  Testament  whiqh  ^oight  be  s^dduced>  thai^ 
by  the  la^gu^ge  pf  pur  Saviour  and  his  apostles^ 
in  ;thQse  vcjry  parts  ,oif  the  New  Testament,  to 
which  this  writer  chooses  to  cppfin^  hi^  ^^fu'ch^ 
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the  gospels,  and  acts.     For,  when  the  angel  de-* 
dares  to  Joseph,  that  Ms  name  shall  be  called 
Jest£Sj  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their 
sins^  Mat.  i.  21 :    when   John,  who  was  sent  to 
announce  the  Messiah,  and  to  prepare  men  for 
his  reception,  and  from  whom  a  sketch  at  least 
of  our  Saviour's  character  and  the  nature  of  his 
mission  might  be  expected,  proclaims  him  the 
Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  atoay  the  sins  of 
the  world;  (Joh.  i.  29.)  thus  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  his  hearers  to  the  notion  of  sacrifice  and 
atonement  (see  Number  XXV):  when  we  find 
St-  John  (xi.  50,  51,  52.)  relating  the  saying  of 
Caiaphas,  that  it  was  expedient  that  one  man 
should  die  for  the  people,  and  that  the  whole 
NATION   PERISH    NOT;    and  remarking  on  this, 
that  Caiaphas  had  said  this  under  a  prophetic 
'  impulse,  for  that  Jestis  should  die  for  that  na-- 

Hon,   AND  NOT    FOR  THAT  NATION  ONLY,    hut  that 

also  he  should  gather  together  in  one  the  chil- 
dren of  God,  that  were  scattered  abroad :  when 
we  find  our  Lord  himself  declare,  that  he  came  to 
give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many,  (Mat.  xx.  28.) 
and  again,  at  the  last  supper,  an  occasion  which 
might  be  supposed  to  call  for  some  explana- 
tion of  the  nature  and  benefits  of  the  death 
which  he  was  then  about  to  suflTer,  using  these 
remarkable  words ;  This  is  my  blood  of  the 
new  testament,  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the 
remission    of  sins,    (Mat.    xxvi.    28.)    which 
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words  l)r.  Priestley  himself  admits  (Theoh 
Rep.  vol.  i.  pp.  345^  346.)  to  imply,  "  that  the 
death   of   Christ  in  some  respects  resembles  a 

sin-offering   under   the  law** when,    I  say, 

these  passages  are  to  be  found,  all  referring,  more 
or  less  directly,  to  the  notion  of  atonement :  when 
it  is  considered,  also,  that  this  notion  of  atonement 
was  rendered  perfectly  familiar  by  the  law;  and 
when  to  these  reflections  it  is  added,  that  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah^  to  which  reference  is  made  in 
some,  possibly  in  all  of  these,  had,  by  describing 
Christ  as  a  sin-offerings  already  pomted  out  the 
connexion  between  the  atonements  of  the  law, 
and  the  death  of  Christ:  there  seems  little  foun- 
dation for  the  assertion,  that  nothing  whatever 
appears  in  the  gospels  or  acts,  to  justify  the  no* 
tion  of  atonement. 

But  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
no  instance  to  justify  such  a  notion  did  occur, 
what  is  thence  to  be  inferred?  Are  the  many  and 
clear  declarations  on  this  head,  in  the  epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  John,  to  be  pro^ 
'  nounced  surreptitious?  Or,  have  these  writers 
broached  doctrines,  for  which  they  had  no  au- 
thority ?  Let  Dr.  Priestley  take  his  choice.  If 
he  adopt  neither  part  of  the  alternative,  his  ar- 
gument goes  for  nothing. 

But  why,  it  may  still  be  urged,  are  not  the 
communications  upon  this  subject,  as  frequent, 
and  forcible  in  the  gospels  and  acts,  as  in  the 
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epUt|€s  ?  Why  di(\  |iot  pur  {x)rd  himself  unfold 
to,  his  (fearers^  ia  its  fuUest  esitmU  this  great 
a^d  important  object  of  bis  ipis^jion  ? — ^Why,  I 
ask  ii)  return,  did  h|e  pot,  at  bis  first  comiog^ 
openly  4e^lare  that  b^  W9^  the  JMessiah?  Why 
^4  b/B  i?ot  a)$o  ftj}ly  imfpld  th^t  pfh^r  great  doc- 
trine, wbi/ch  ijt  wjis  a  principal  (or  as  Dr.  Priest- 
Ipy  will  bayie  it,  i^iy^  qf  Cor.  vol.  i,  p.  176.  the 
sole)  ^^  pbject  of  bis  mission  to  ascertain  end  ex- 
emplify, naippjy,  tbi»t  of  a  res^rrectio^  and  a 
future  st^te?""  Tbie  igpoi^ice  of  th^  Jews  at  lam^y 
a^  evj&a  of  jkbe  apostles  themselves,  on  this  head, 
is  notorious^  and  Us  well  enlarged  upon  by  Mr. 
Veysie  (Bampt.  L^cf.  Serm^  p.  188^— 198,) 
Thei^  seems,  tb^p>  at  least,  as  mudb  reason  foi; 
t)ur  lyiord'^  rectifying  tbeir  i^rprs^  and  sjupplying 
them  with  specific  instructions  ipp  tbi^  head,  as 
tbere  opuld  be  01^  the  subje;<ct  of  at^ix^m/^nit. 

]$Ut  besides,  t^ere  appears  a  satisfactory  rea^ 
3QU,  why  the  dofct^ine  of  ^to^em^nt  is  not  so  fuUy 
explained,  find  sp  fr^qM^^iitly  insisted  Qn^  in  the 
discourses  of  ouf  J-K)rd  and  bis  aposUes,  as  In 
tbe  e{Hstles  (p  tbe  early  cc^verts.  Until  it  wad 
dearly  est^lisb^^  i^bat  Jes.us  was  tbe  Messiah ; 
and  unUl,  by  fiw  I'esqrrection  crowning  all  bis 
miraculous  acts,  il:  was  mjade  manifest,  that  be 
who  had  been  crucified  by  the  J^¥s,  was  ii£  who 
waf  itQ  s%ye  tbem  and  all  mankind  from  tbeir 
skiis,  ijt  muf^  have  been  premature  and  useless  to 
mi^lm^  how  t^»  wan^  0  b^  i^ected.    Togaia 
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assent  to  plain  fkcts^  was  found  a  sufficient  tri^l 
for  the  incr^ulity,  and  rooted  prajudicesj  of  the 
Jews,  in  the  first  instance.  Evep  to  bis  ifpmer 
diate  £cxllowers  our  Lord  declares^  /  have  many 
things  to  sat/  to  you^  but  ye  cannot  bear  them 
PQ7i>:  Joh,  HLVh  12.  And  accordingly^  both  he, 
and  th^y  afterwards  following  his  example,  pro- 
ceeded by  first  establishing  the  Ji^f  of  his  divine 
mission,  before  they  insisted  upon  its  end  and 
design,  which  involved  matters  more  difficult  of 
apprehension  and  acceptance.  Besides,  it  should 
be  observed,  that  the  discourses  of  our  {uord  and 
bis  apostles,  were  generally  addressed  to  persons^ 
%Q  whom  the  ideas  of  atonement  were  f^ipiliar, 
whereas  the  epistles  were  directed  tp  those  who 
were  npt  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  tbp 
Mosaic  atonement ;  excepting  only  that  addressed 
to  the  Hebrews,  in  which,  the  writer  solely  en*- 
deavours  to  prove  the  death  of  Christ,  to  fall  ii| 
with  those  notions  of  atonement,  which  wpre 
already  familiar  to  the  persons  whom  lie  ad- 
dressed. 

But  Dr.  Priestley  is  not  eont^pt  to  confine 
himself  to  those  parts  of  Scripture,  where  ^  full 
communication  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement  was 
least  likely  to  be  made.  Having  fron^  long  ex* 
perience  learnt  the  value  of  a  confident  as* 
sertion,  he  does  not  scruple  to  lay  down  a  posi- 
tion yet  bolder  than  the  former ;  namely,  "  that 
in  lio  part  either  of  the  Old  or  New  Testanaenit^ 
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do  we  ever  find  asserted,  or  explained^  thfe  prift^ 
ciple  on  which  the  doctrine  of  atonement  ii 
founded:  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  sen- 
tinient  every  where  abounding,  that  repentance 
and  a  good  life,  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to 
recommend  us  to  the  favour  of  God.**  (TheoL 
Rep.  vol.  i.  p.  263.)  How  little  truth  there  is  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  assertion,  has  been  already 
considered,  in  Numbers  IX.  and  XVIII.  That 
the  former  part  is  equally  destitute  of  foundation^ 
will  require  but  little  proof.  The  entire  language 
of  the  epistles  is  a  direct  contradiction  to  it.  The 
very  prophecy,  which  has  been  the  principal 
subject  of  this  Number,  overturns  it.  It  is  in 
vain,  that  Dr.  Priestley  endeavours  to  shelter  thist 
assertion  under  an  extreme  and  exa^erated  state- 
ment of  what  the  principle  of  atonement  is; 
namely,  *^  that  sin  is  of  so  heinous  a  nature,  that 
God  cannot  pardon  it  without  an  adequate  sa- 
tisfaction beitig  made  to  his  justice.'* 

It  is  an  artifice  not  confined  to  Doctor  Priest* 
ley,  to  propound  the  doctrine  in  these  rigorous 
and  overcharged  terms;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  combat  it  in  its  more  moderate  and  qualified 
acceptation:  thus  insensibly  transferring  to  the 
latter,  the  sentiment  of  repugnance  excited  by 
the  former.  But,  that  God's  displeasure  against 
sin  is  such,  that  he  has  ordained,  that  the  sinner 
shall  not  be  admitted  to  reconciliation  and  fa- 
vour, but  in  virtue  of  that  great  sacrifice,  whidi 
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has  been'  offered  for  the  sins  of  men,  exempli- 
fying the  desert  of  guilt,  and  manifesting  God's 
righteous  abhorrence  of  those  sins,  which  re- 
quired so  severe  a  condition  of  their  forgiveness : 
that  this,  I  say,  is  every  where  the  language  of 
Scripture,  cannot  possibly  be  denied.  And  it  is 
to  no  purpose,  that  Dr.  Priestley  endeavours  by 
a  strained  interpretation,  to  remove  the  evidence 
of  a  single  text,  when  almost  every  sentence,  that 
relates  to  the  nature  of  our  salvation,  conveys 
the  same  ideas.  That  text,  however,  which  Dr, 
Priestley  has  laboured  to  prove,  in  opposition 
to  the  author  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Mediator,  not 
to.be  auxiliary  to  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  I 
feel  little  hesitation  in  re-stating,  as  explanatory 
of  its  true  nature  and  import.  fVhom  God  had 
set  forth  to  he  a  propitiation  through  faith  in 
his  bloody  to  declare  his  righteousness,  for  the 
remission  of  past  sinSy  through  the  forbearance 
of  God:  to  declare,  I  say,  at  this  time  his 
righteousness,  that  he  might  be  just,  and  (i.  e. 
altho')  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in, 
Jesus,  Rom.  iii.  25,  26.* 

*  I  had,  in  the  former  editions  of  this  work,  adopted  Pri. 
mate  Newcome's  explanation  of  the  word  huaioavpfii  con* 
ceiving  the  idea  of  justification,  or  method  of  justificationy 
to  be  better  calculated  than  that  of  righteousness,  (the  term 
employed  by  the  common  version,)  to  conyey  an  adequate 
sense  of  the  original.  On  perusing  the  obsenratiotis  of  Mr. 
Nares,  in  his  Remarks  on  the  Unitarian  Version  of  the  New 
Testament y  p.  150 — 153;  I  am  now  induced  to  alter  my 
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iTd  argue  here,  as  is  done  by  Di*.  Priestley 
and  <)thersi^  t)iat  the  word  incuio^^  cannot  meati 
y«i^  wilii  regard  to  punishment^  will  avail  but 

opinicm  c  being  fslty  satSsfied,  ^t  tiiat  learned  and  lagenfooi 
wHter  has  caught  the  true  spirit  6f  the  orfgiiHil  passage ;  and 
that  the  object  of  the  inspired  reasoner  is  not  so  much  to 
sheW)  hoW)  in  the  method  adopted  for  the  remission  of  sins, 
meircy  was  to  be  displayed,  as  how,  notwithstanding  this  dis* 
plky  of  ttercy,  JuOice  was  to  be  maintained.  In  eitlher  tieW 
the  Hense  iuidoubteA}r  t6rtoina:t^s  in  1h^  same  point,  the  re« 
coAcilibg  #ith  each  other  the  two  attributes  of  mercy  and 
justice;  but  the  emphasis  of  the  argument  takes  opposite 
directions ;  and  that,  in  the  Tiew  which  Mr.  Nares  has  pre* 
ferred,  it  takes  the  right  direction,  must  be  manifest  on  con^ 
ijlderitg,  that,  7n  the  r&tbisi^on  of  sins,  mercy  is  Ihe  quality 
Aat  immediat^y  presehts  Itself,  whilst  justice  might  seem  t6 
be  for  the  time  superseded.  On  this  principle  of  interprets^ 
tion,  the  sentence  will  stand  thus.  Whom  God  had  set  forth 
to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  bloody  for  the  m€U 
nifestation  of  his  justice  (his  just  and  righteous  dealing) 
concerning  the  remission  of  past  sins^  through  the  forbearm 
ance  of  God:  for  the  mantfestcttion^  at  this  time^  of  his  jus» 
TiCE^  4hat  he  might  be  just^  and  (i.  e.  although)  the  jusTtn 
wiER  of  him  thai  believeth  in  Jesus.  The  justice  of  the 
Deity,  or  his  regard  to  what  is  righteous  and  just^  is  thus  de.^ 
clared  not  to  have  been  departed  from  in  the  scheme  of  re« 
demption :  this  scheme  bearing  a  twofold  relation  .to  sinners, 
in  such  a  manner,  that  whilst  it  manifested  the  mercff  of  God^ 
it  should  at  the  same  time  in  no  degree  lay  a  ground  for  the 
impeachment  of  his  justice.  This  view  of  the  case  Will  be 
found  exactly  to  agree  with  what  has  been  already  adranced 
fit  p.  dl5.  The  reader,  who  will  turn  to  the  Annotations  o{ 
f)iodtaiy  p.  117,  will  be  pleased  with  the  observations  which 
^^  will  ihere  find  upon  this  subject. 


little  in  eTadihg  the  force  of  this  passage.  Ad- 
mitting even  that  it  signifies,  as  Dr.  iPriestley 
contendi^  righteous,  the  argutiient  remains  much 

Having  been  led  b^  the  dlscnssibti  jof  this  teti  to  the  itieA. 
tidii  of  Mr.  Narei^'s  work,  I  cannot  atold  etptessing  my  re« 
gret,  that  the  present  editioti  has  travelled  th\is  fafr  on  itd  way 
to  the  public  eye,  without  those  aids,  which  an  earlier  ap., 
pedrance  of  that  valuable  perfbrinance  would  h&Te  ^ectred  to 
it.  Beitig,  like  that  respectable  writer,  engaged  in  the  en. 
deavour  to  viiidicate  the  purity  Of  Scripture  truth  fVotai  iJni^ 
tarlan  fni^representation,  I  am  naturally  desirous  to  avail 
myself  of  the  etertions  of  so  distinguished  a  Fellow  labourer^ 
That  these  tolumes,  therefore,  and  the  caUse  which  they  sup- 
port, may  not  be  altogether  deprived  of  the  advantages  of 
such  co-bperation  on  the  subjects  which  have  been  already 
displayed  in  the  foregoing  sheeti^,  I  shall  here  subjoin  k  refer, 
ence  to  those  parts  of  Mr.  Nares's  work  which  bear  upon  th6 
6ame  subjects,  and  bestow  upon  them  additional  ebforcetdent 
and  illustration.  I  beg  then  to  direct  the  reader^  attentio'ik 
to  pp.  00—124.  173,  174.  181,  182.  217.  220,  On  the  doc- 
trine  of  the  pre^existeiice  treated  of  in  Number  I: — 16  pp. 
126 — ISO.  231 — ^236.  154—164,  on  i\ie  ransom  or  price  of 
redefriptioti  treated  of  in  Number  XXV,  on  the  setise  iii 
Which  Christ  is  said  to  have  been  made  a  sacrifice  for  sirty 
and  a  sin-offering^  as  in  Number  XXVII.  p.  234 — 242,  and 
Nuifnber  XXIX,  and  to  have  died  for  usy  as  in  Number 
XXX: — to  p.  144 — 154,  on  the  meaning  of  prdpitiatidnj 
as  treated  of  in  Number  XX Vi,  and  of  Atonement  as  ill 
Number  XXVIII:  and  lastly,  to  p.  131—140,  on  the 
meaning  6f  the  phrase  bearing  sinsy  which  has  been  treated^ 
of  in  the  prefeeifit  Number. 

I  have  referred  the  reader  to  the  discussion  of  these  several 
subjects  In  Mr.  Nares's  ^ork,  not  only  because  the  viewji 
>rhich  hf^s  been  tiikeD  of  them  in  the  preceding  Numbers,  yfil\ 
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the  same;  since,  in  this  view,  the  reasoning  of 
St,  Paul  goes  to  reconcile  with  the  righteous 
dealings  of  God,  which  in  respect  of  iin  must 

be  found  thereby  to  receive  ample  confirmation;  but,  more 
especially,  because  the  arguments  employed  by  the  learne4 
author  are  shaped  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  meet  the  Unitarian 
objections  in  that  form,  in  which  they  hare  made  their  latest 
appearance,  and  which  has  been  given  to  them  by  the  joint 
labours  and  collective  erudition  of  the  party.  In  the  year 
180L,  a  challenge  had  been  thrown  out  tp  the  Unitarians^  in 
the  first  edition  pf  the  present  ivork,  (see  pp.  177,  178  of 
this  edition,)  calling  upon  them  for  an  avowed  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  on  their  peculiar  principles.  Whether  it  has 
been  in  compliance  with  this  demand,  or  not,  that  they  hav^ 
given  to  the  world  their  Improved  Version  of  the  New. 
Testfifnevty  is  pf  little  consequence.  But  it  is  of  great  con. 
sequence,  that  they  have  been  brought  tp  reduce  their  vague 
and  fluctuating  notions  of  whfit  the  ^ew  Testament  contains, 
to  some  one  determined  form ;  and  that  they  have  afforded  to 
the  able  author  of  the  Remai^ks  upon  their  version,  an  op. 
portunity  of  exposing  the  futility  of  the  criticisms^  the  fc^Ua^ 
ciousness  of  the  reasonings,  the  unsoundness  of  the  doctrines, 
and  the  shallowness  of  the  information,  which  have  combined 
to  produce  this  elaborate  specimen  of  Unitarian  exposition. 
Spanheim  has  said,  Controversise  quae  cum  hodiernis  Soci. 
nianis,  vel  Anti.Trinitariis  etiam  extra  familiam  Socini,  inter* 
cedunt,  sive  numero  suo,  sive  controversorum  capitum  mo. 
mento^  sive  adversa riorum  fuco  et  larvS,  quadam  pietatis,  sive 
argutiarum  nonnunquam  subtilitate^  sive  Socinianae  luis  coum 
iugio^  in  gravissimis  merito  censentur,  (Select,  De  Relig, 
Controv,  p.  132.)  If  this  observation  of  Spanheim  is  admitted 
to  be  a  just  one,  the  friends  of  Christianity  cannot  surely 
be  too  thankful  to  the  compilers  of  the  Improved  Version^ 
for  bringing  together  into  one  view  the  entite  congeries  of 


Ic^d  to^  pij^nishoaeut^ — that  forgiveness  grante<J 
through  Christ's  propitiation^  whereby  the  sinxi^r 
ws^s  treated  as  if  he  bad  not  oflfeaded,  oi:  wfi^ 
justij^ed*  This  s^nse  of  the  word  ju^t,^  namely, 
acting  agreeably  to  whi^t  W9s  right  and  e(](uitable, 
cannot  be  objected  to  by  Dr.  Priestley,  it  bein§ 
that  which  he  himself  adopts,  in  hi?  violent  ap- 
plication of  the  wordji  as  relating  to  the  Jews, 
tcompared  with  the  Gentiles. 

rjoctor  Doddridge  deserves  particularly  to  be 
consulted  on  thi$  passage.  See  also  JRaphelitis. 
The  interpretation  of  ^iku^o^  in  the  sense  pf  t?^^- 
cifulf  adopted  by  Hammond,  Taylor,  Kosenmul- 
ier,  and  others,  seems  entirely  arbitrary*  Whitby 
$aya,  ths^t  the  word  occura  above  eighty  tiipes  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  not  once  in  that  ?^ense.. 

The  single  instance  adduced  in  support  of  this 
interpretation,  is  itself  destitute  of  support.     It  is 

that  of  Mat.  i.  19. Joseph^  being  a  just  man, 

and  not  willing  to  vfiake  Mary  a  public  example, 
was  minded  to  put  her  away  privily.  Now  this 
means  clearly,  not,  that  Joseph  being  a  ^merciful 

their  cavils  on  the  New  Testament:  nor  to  the  Re/nark^r 
upon  those  cavils,  for  their  complete  and  triumphant  re* 
fujation. 

*  Campbell,  although  from  his  not  discerning  the  adver* 
8ati?e  relation  of  the  members  of  the  verse,  Mat.i,  19.  he  has 
not  ascribed  to  the  word  the  signification  ofjW^inthis  place, 
is  yet  obliged  to  confess  that  he  has  ^^  not  seen  sufficient  evi« 
dence  for  renderiog  it  humane^  or  merciful ;"  Four  Gospels^ 
kCp  vol.  iv.  pp,  6,  7.— —The  force  of  the  Syriac  word 

VOL,  I.  I  I 
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man,  and  therefore  not  willing,  &c.  but,  that  be- 
ing ^jiLst  man,  that  is,  actuated  by  a  sense  of  right 
and  duty,  he  determined  to  put  her  away  accord- 
ing to  the  law,  in  Deut.  xxiv.  1 :  and  yet^  at  the 
same  time,  not  willing  to  make  her  a  public  ex- 
ample, he  determined  to  do  it  privately.  See 
Light  foot y  and  Bishop  Pearce^  on  this  passage. 

That  the  force  of  tamen^  yet  or  nevertheless, 
which  has  been  here  ascribed  to  the  word  xa/,  is 
given  to  it  both  by  the  New  Testament  and  pro- 
fane writers,  has  been  abundantly  shewn  by 
RapheL  tom.  ii.  p.  619.  Palairet,  pp.  41.  96. 
221.  236.  Eisner,  tom.  i.  p.  293.  and  Krebsius 
p.  147. — see  also  Schleusner  Lex.  in  Nov,  Test^ 
Numb.  1 1 ,  and  the  observations  at  p.  215.  of  thi& 
volume. 

which  is  here  used  for  ^ixaio?,  seems  not  to  have  been  suf^ 
ficiently  attended  to  in, the  decision  of  this  question :  if  the 
learned  reader  will  take  the  trouble  of  examining  the  several 
passages  in  the  Syriac  New  Testament,  where  the  word 
r~A^^  or  its  emphatic  p|o>  occurs^  he  will  be  satisfied  that 
io  every  case  where  it  does  not  signify  j':^^/  in  the  most  rigo- 
rous sense,  it  at  least  implies  that  which  is  founded  in  right. 
For  its  use  in  the  former  acceptation  see  Joh,  t.  30.  vii.  24. 
Aom.  ii.  5.  iii.  26.  2  Thess.  i.  5.  %  Tim.  iv,  8.  Apoc. 
xix.  2. 


(     -*83     ) 

KO.  XLIII. — ON  THE  INCONSISTENCY  OF  THE  REA* 
SONING  WHEREBY  THE  DEATH  OF  CHRIST  IS 
MAINTAINED  TO  HAVE  BEEN  BUT  FIGURATIVE^ 
LY  A  SACRIFICE. 

Page  36.  (^)— It  has  been  well  remarked,  that 
there  is  great  inconsistency  iii  the  arguments  of 
some  writers  upon  this  subject.  They  represent 
the  death  of  Christ,  hot  as  a  proper,  but  merely 
as  a  figurative,  sacrifice ;  and  establish  this  by 
proving,  that  it  cannot  be  either.  For  whilst 
they  argue,  that  it  is  not  a  proper  sacrifice,  upon 
principles  which  tend  to  shew  that  no  such  sacri-  v 
fice  can  exist,  they  prove  at  the  same  time  that  it 
is  not  a  sacrifice  Jigurativehfy  since  every  figure 
presupposes  reality.  The  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  who  perpetually  apply  the  sacrificial 
terms  to  the  death  of  Christ,  must  surely  have 
been  under  a  strange  mistake,  since  neither  in  a 
proper,  nor  in  a  figurative  sense,  did  they  admit 
of  such  application. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  opposers  of  the  proper  sa- 
crifice of  Christ,  on  the  ground  of  necessary  in* 
efficacy,  are  reduced  to  this  alternative; — that  no 
proper  sacrifice  for  sin  ever  existed,  and  that  con- 
sequently, in  no  sense  whatever,  not  even  in  fi- 
gure, is  the  death  of  Christ  to  be  considered  as  a 
sacrifice ; — or,  that  the  efficacy  which  they  deny  to 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  belonged  to  the  oflTering  of 

a-  brute  animal. 
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Besides,  if  they  allow  the  sacrifices  under  tbe 
kw  to  have  been  pr6per  sacrifices,  whilst  ttiat  of 
Christ  was  otfily  figoirative:  theti,  sincie  the  Apostle 
has  declared  the  forttier  to  havie  beien  but  types 
and  shadows  of  the  latter,  it  follo^ls,  ihat  the  pro- 
per and  real  sacrifices  were  but  types  and  shadows 
of  the  improper  and  figurative. 

On  the  pretence  of  Jigurative  allusion,  in  the 
sacrificial  terms  of  the  New  Testament,  which  has 
been,  already,  so  much  enlarged  upon  in  several 
parts  of  this  work,  Dr,  Lamrence/iR  Ae  discourse 
which  he  has  lately  published  on  The  Utetapho- 
rical  Character  of  the  Apostolical  Stylcy  has 
thrown  out  some  valuable  ideas^  which  well  de- 
sefve  to  be  considered. 


«0.  XLIV. — ON  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  SACRIFICE 

FOR  €TN. 

Page  36.  (^)-^I  have  not  scfrupled  to  adopt  thi* 
«lefinition,  as  it  stands  in  the  2d.  vol.  of  TheoL 
Rep.  Numb.  1 :  to  the  judicious  author  of  which 
paper  1  srtn  indebted,  fdr  some  valuable  reflexions 
on  this  subject.  On  the  true  nature  of  the  sacri- 
fice for  sin,  see  also  tIaUefs  tHscourseSy  2d  vol. 
p.  29S.  Although  both  these  writers,  in  adopt- 
ing the  premial  scheme  of  atonement,  endeavour 
to  establish  a  principle  entirely  different  frotft 
that  cbntended  for  in  these  discourses,  yet  are  the 
observations  of  both  upon  the  subject  of  atone- 
ment particularly  worthy  of  attention* 


(     486     ) 

Kb.  XLV.-^OK  TOE  EFFECT  OF  THB  DQCTEIN£  Of 
ATONEMENT  IN  PRODUCING  S£NTtIiC£NTS  FA' 
YOURAIiLE  TO  VIRTUE  AND  REUGION. 

Page  39.  (*)— Doctor  Priestley  (Theol. '  Rep. 
vol.  i.  p.  419.^  offers  upon  this  head  some  very 
extraordinary  remarks.  He  admits,  that  ^^  the 
apprehensions  of  the  divine  justice,  and  of  the 
evil  and  demerit  of  sin,**  excited  by  the  scheme 
of  redemption  here  maintained,  are  "  sentiments 
of  powerful  effect  in  promoting  repentance  and 
reformation.'*  But  he  adds,  "that  in  proportion 
as  any  opinion  raises  our  idea  of  the  justice  of  God, 
it  must  sink  our  idea  of  the  divine*  mercy:  and 
since  a  sense  of  the  mercy  of  God,  is  at  least  as 
powerful  an  inducement  to  repentance,  and  as  effi- 

^  Bbhop  Wtttson,  in  speaking  df  that  arrogant  and  d^* 
matical  theelogj,  that  decrees  the  rejection  of  the  doctrine 
of  atonement,  as  inconsistent  with  the  divine  attribute  of 
mercyy  uses  the  following  just  observations.—"  "We  know 
assuredly  that  God  delightcth  not  in  blood  ;  that  he  hath  no 
cruelty,  no  vetigeance,  no  malignity,  no  infirmity  of  any  pas* 
sion  in  his  nature;  but  u*c  do  not  know,  whether  the  re- 
qubition  of  an  atonement  for  transgression,  may  not  bean 
emanation  of  his  infinite  mera/^  rather  than  a  demand  of  his 
irifinite  justice.  We  do  not  know,  whether  it  may  not  be 
the  very  best  means  of  preserving  the  innocence  and  happi- 
ness not  only  of  us,  but  of  all  other  free  and  intelligent  be« 
ings.  We  do  not  know,  whether  the  suffering  of  an  inno- 
cent person,  may  not  be  productive  of  a  degree  of  good,  in- 
finitely surpassing  the  evil  of  such  sufferance ;  nor  w^hethcr 
such  a  quantum  of  good  could,  by  any  other  means^  have 
been  produced."*— JTw  Jpologies^  &c.  pp.  466,  467, 
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cacious  a  motive  to  a  holy  life,  especially  imth  itt^ 
genuous  Mindsy  as  the  apprehension  of  his  jus^ 
tice;  what  the  doctrine  of  atonement  gains  on  the 
one  hand,,  it  loses  on  the  other. 

Now  does  Dn  Priestley  seriously  thiok^  that 
the  abstract  love  of  excellence,  or  the  hope  of  dis- 
'  tant  reyvard,  can  produce  upon  the  minds  of  men, 
impressions,  as  powerful  as  the  habitual  fear  of  of- 
fending ?  That  the  desire  of  happiness  acts  upon 
us  but  through  the  medium  of  present  inquietude; 
that  we  seek  after  it,  only  in  the  degree,  in  which 
we  feel  uneasy  frOm  the  want  of  it :  and  that  fear 
is  in  itself,  however  remote  its  object,  an  instant 
and  perpetually  acting  stimulus,  Dr.  Priestley  19 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind  not  to  admit.  And,  I  apprehend,  he  would 
consider  that  civil  government  but  badly  secured, 
which  rested  upon  no  other  support  than  that  of 
gratitude  and  the  hope  of  reward,  rejecting  alto- 
gether the  succour  of  judicial  infliction.  But  be- 
sides, in  comparing  the  effects,  upon  the  human 
mind^  of  gratitude  for  the  divine  mercies,  and  fear 
of  the  divine  justice,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
one  great  advantage,  which  we  ascribe  to  the  lat- 
ter, is  this;  that  those  humble  feelings,  which  the 
apprehension  of  the  great  demerit  of  sin  and  of 
the  punishment  due  to  our  oflfences  must  naturally 
excite,  dispose  us  the  more  readily  to  place  our 
whole  reliance  on  God,  and  not  pi^esuming  on  our 
own  exertipns;,  to  seek  in  all  cases  his  sustaining' 
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aid.     Farther,  admitting  that  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind, ( who,  after  all,  and  not  merely  ingentwm 
g  mindsy  are,  as  Doctor  Priestley  confesses,   ^^  the 
persons  to  be  wrought  upon/')  were  as  strongly 
influenced  by  love  of  the  goodness/ of  God,  as  by 
fear  of  his  justice,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that 
"  the  doctrine  of  atonement  must  lose  in  one  way 
what  it  gains  in  another:"  because  it  is  npt  true, 
that  "  the  fear  of  the  divine  justice  must  sink  our 
idea$  of  the  divine  mercy.**    On  the  contrary,  the 
greater  the  misery  from  which  men  have  been  re- 
leased, the  greater  must  be  their  gratitude  to  their 
deliverer.     And  thus,  whilst  the  divine  rectitude 
rendered  it  unavoidable,  that  the  offender  should 
be  treated  in  a  different  manner  from  the  obedi- 
ent ;  the  mercy  which  devised  a  rtiethod,  whereby 
that  rectitude  should  remain  uninfringed  and  yet 
the  offender   forgiven,   cannot  but  awaken   th^ 
strongest  feelings  of  gratitude  and  love. 

Dr.  Priestley  however  contends,  that  even  the 
advantage  ascribed  to  the  doctrine  of  atonement, 
namely,  that  of  exciting  apprehensions  of  the  di- 
vine justice  and  of  the  evil  and  demerit  of  sin, 
does  not  strictly  belong  to  it ;  "  for,  that,  severity 
should  work  upon  men,  the  offenders  themselves 
should  ^J'eel  it."  Now,  this  I  cannot  understand. 
It  seems  much  the  same  as  to  say,  that  in  order 
to  feel  the  horror  of  falling  down  a  precipice,  ou 

*  The  '^  ne  non  timere  quidem  sine  aiiquo  timore  possU 
inus"  of  Tully,  seems  an  idea  quUe  incancei?able  to  Pr, 
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the  edge  of  which  he  harn^  a  man  must  be  actu« 
ally  dashed  down  the  steep.  Will  not  the  dan^-^ 
ger  produce  sensations  of  terror  J  And  will  not 
the  person  who  snatches  me  from  that  danger^  be 
viewed  with  gratitude  as  having  rescued  me  from 
destruction?  Or  is  it  necessary,  that  I  should  not 
he  savedy  in  order  to  know  from  what  I  have  been 
saved? ^  Can  any  thing  impress^  us  with  a  stronger 
sense  of  God*s  hatred  to  sin,  0%  th^  severe  punish^ 
ment  due  to  it,  and  of  the  danger  to  which  we  are 
consequently  exposed  if  we  comply  not  with  his 
terms  of  forgiveness,  than  his  appointing  the  sa- 
crifice of  his  only  begotten  son,  as  the  condition, 
on  which  alone  be  has  thought  it  right  to  grant 
us  forgiveness?  Do  we  not  in  this  see  every  thing 
to  excite  our  fear?  do  we  not  see  every  thing  to 
awaken  our  gratitude? 

Priestlej.— On  this  subject  I  beg  to  direct  the  reader^ 
attention  to  the  words  of  the  late  Bishop  Porteus,  and  par. 
ticularly  to  the  striking  and  beautiful  expression  in  the  con, 
eluding  clause,  taken  from  ScotVs  Christian  Lifc,'^''  By 
accepting  the  death  of  Christ  instead  of  ours,  bj  laying  on 
him  theiniqutty  of  us  all,  God  certainly  gave  us  the  most  as*' 
tonishing  proof  of  his  mercj :  and  yet,  by  accepting  no  lesg 
a  sacrifice  than  that  of  his  own  son,  he  has,  by  thb  most  et» 
pressiye  and  tremeudous  act,  signified  to  the  whole  world 
such  extreme  indignation  at  sin,  as  may  ^well  alarm,  eren 
while  he  saves  us,  and  make  us  tremble  at  his  severity^  even 
fvhile  we  are  within  the  arms  of  his  mercy. ^^  Porteus's  Ser« 
mons^  ii,  p.  56* 

END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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Vol.  I.  page  115.  At  the  end  of  the  note  add — That  the 
yeader  may  feel  the  full  force  of  the  observations  contained  in 
the  aboTe  note,  he  is  request^  to  peruse  the  extraordinary 
details,  authenticated  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  in  his  recent  jpub. 
lication,  entitled  Christian  Researches  in  Asia;  particularly 
those  relating  to  the  worship  of  Juggernaut,  and  the  present 
condition  of  Ceylon,  which  are  to  be  found  at  p.  129 — 147, 
and  p.  182— -190  of  that  work.  Tfiese  details  must  be  alarm, 
ing  indeed  to  every  serious  mind. 

Vol.  I.  page  162.  To  the  note,  what  follows  may  be  added 
—It  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  reader  to  know  exactly, .  what 
are  the  Articles  and  Psalws  that  have  been  rejected  by  Mr. 
Wesley. — The  Articles  rejected  are,  the  third,  eighth^  the 
greater  part  of  the  ninth,  thirteenth,  fifteenth,  seventeenth, 
eighteenth,  twentieth,  twenty-first,  twenty^hird,  twenty-sixth, 
much  of  the  twenty. seventh,  twentyjninth,  thirty.third,  and 
three  others  of  the  less  important  ones  at  the  end.     Those 
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nuirked  in  ItmlicB  are  more  particiilaTlj  to  be^iiotioed.  iTliA 
Psaims  rejected  are,  the  l4th,  21st,  52d,  5Sd,  54tb,  58di^ 
GOtk,  64tli,  72r^  74th,  78th— 83d,  87th,  88th,  94th,  lOlst, 
105th,  106(ii,  108th— 1 10th,  120th,  122d,  129th,  132d,  134th^ 
136th,  137lh,  140th,  149di.  The  general  character  of  dio 
rejected  Articles  and  Psalms  will  pretty  dearly  estaUuk 
what  has  been  alleged  tfaron^out  Namber  XII.  as  to  the  luu 
tare  of  die  opinions,  which  Mr.  Wesley  and  bis  follower! 
maintain,  or  at  least  of  the  doctrines  which  they  reject. 

The  pamphlet  published  by  Mr.  Hare,  in  refutation  of  the 
charges  against  the  Methodists  contained  in  the  former  edition 
of  this  work,  (a  pamphlet  which  reflects  credit  upon  its  author 
for  the  ingenuity  more  than  for  the  fairness  with  which  he  treats 
iiis  subject,)  reached  my  hands  too  late  for  a  revision  of  its 
arguments  at  the  time  when  I  was  preparing  the  above  Number 
for  the  press.  The  new  matter,  however,  which  had  been  Intro, 
duced  into  that  Number,  joined  to  the  list  now  given  of  tho 
Tejected  Articles  and  Psalms,  and  assisted  by  the  avowals  of 
opinion  nmde  by  Mr.  Hare  himself  on  the  part  of  tiiose  whoso 
cause  he  espouses,  may  possil^ly  beioonsfdered  as  SBperseding 
the  necessity  of  a  more  specilic  reply. ,  It  is,  bat  &ir  to  add^ 
that  certain  inaccuracies^  (that  one  especiaUy' of  ascribing  to 
Mr.  Wesley  what  belonged  to  a  letter  of  Mrs.  £•  Uuttoa,) 
I  have  corrected,  although  at  the  expense  of  cancelling  two 
leaves :  and  I  return  Mr.  Hare  my  thanks  for  enabling  mo 
to  make  the  due  corrections ;  although  they  certainly  have  not 
been  suggested  in  that  pare  spirit  of  Christian  meekness^ 
which  belongs  to  the  character  of  Christian  perfection,  so  ia* 
miliarly  claimed  by  him  for  his  brethren  of  the  Wesley  con* 
nexioD* 


